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Art in Advertising 


Unper the title, ““The Ameri- 
can Scene,’’ we have arranged 
an exhibition of advertising 
art and copy prepared by this 
agency, the same being on 
view at the home office of 
Advertising Headquarters at 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please accept this announce- 
ment as our very cordial invi- 
tation to you to inspect this 
exhibit at your leisure and 
convenience when you visit 


Philadelphia. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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No News-stand Sales- 
But 
2,000,000 farm families 
read these papers 


Giving 

If you’re advertising to the richest single market in 

the United States—the farm market—you’re doing it 

for just one purpose: to increase sales. And to increase 
sales you’ve got to reach the farmers who have the OM 
money to buy « # # she 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS go into 2,000,000 inge 
prosperous farm homes in the 30 States that in 1925 listene 
produced 88.7 per cent of all farm income. It’s all argum 
A. B. C. circulation—and none news-stand! ee 


You can reach more buying farmers and their fami- 
lies through Standard Farm Papers than through any details 
other farm medium—at lowest cost for results. And cases 
Standard Farm Paper service is as flex- blank. 
ible as your sales problem—you can buy — 
these “member of the family” papers as Def figure: 
a unit, or by States as you need them. Sa then t 
, I, | 
One order—one plate—one bill NR A i 
thank 
ask y 


STANDARD; FAR “*UNIT] =: 
test o 

PAPE adine 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager and I | 

Chicago New York light « 

Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr, Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mg. this sh 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 1S S 

San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. one m 

already 
; you'll 
Your sales problem is national—that of your dealer is local— “oe 
these papers meet both much 


Michigan Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette Wallaces’ Farmer tween 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman me to 
Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer i over al 
Kansas Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Pacific Rural Press a; 
The Farmer, St. Paul The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer ‘ Th 
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The Secret of Success 1n Sales 
Contests 


Giving Every Salesman an Equal Opportunity to Win Holds the Interest 
and Enthusiasm of All 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Assistant Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter 


oe years ago, I stood in a 
shoe store in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and, while waiting my turn 
to talk rubbers to the proprietor, 
listened to one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the sales- 
men’s contest that could possibly 
be presented. 

Another salesman was ahead of 
me and had succeeded in getting the 
details of a certain number of 
cases of men’s shoes on his order 
blank. When it appeared that the 
merchant had finished placing his 
order, the salesman referred to the 
figures of the cases ordered, and 
then brought his reserve guns to 
bear, something like this: 

“Now, Mr. Smith, you’ve given 
me a nice order and I want to 
thank you for it; but I’m going to 
ask you to do me just a little 
favor. The house has a little con- 
test on this month for six-case 
orders on this number. You know 
and I know that six cases is not an 
extravagant order for you in the 
light of your past experience with 
this shoe, and it only means adding 
one more case to what you have 
already given me. After all, if 
you'll consult your last year’s 
records, you will find that you 
generally mail-ordered nearly as 
much as‘ you bought from me be- 
tween calls. Besides, you'll help 
me to earn a nice piece of change 
over and above the regular commis- 
sion, and I guess you know our 
Teputation well enough not to 
Worry about us _ overloading 


you just for the sake of getting 
a little larger individual order.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
dealer’s reaction to that appeal. 
Any seasoned salesman can always 
persuade a merchant whom he has 
called on regularly to agree to a 
request of this sort. And as for 
me, I certainly could not help 


thinking of that one extra case of 


shoes multiplied by the forty-odd 
men that company probably trav- 
eled, again multiplied by an aver- 
age of say five sales per day, and 
then again by the twenty-two work- 
ing days of the month. If this 
average held anywhere at all over 
the whole country, that firm won 
about 5,000 cases of extra shoe 
business that month due to the 
salesmen’s contest. 

That’s looking at it from the 
firing line. Now, let’s see how it 
looks back at headquarters. 

The sales contest is, to say the 
least, a debatable question among 
sales managers. Those who are 
for it generally are so because 
they have tried it and made good 
at it, while those who are against 
it, either have not tried it, or, 
through lack of experience or 
study, have made a failure of it. 
Exceptions are granted, of course, 
in certain fields where the contest 
is not practical. Nevertheless, 
the contest idea is, on the whole, 
sound and is based on the most 
primitive and consistent of human 
emotions: the spirit of competition, 
the will to win, the natural rivalry 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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of each of us with the other and 
the urge to beat records. Add to 
these a little financial incentive, and 
you have all the factors necessary 
in stirring up the competitive ele- 
ment that lies more or less dor- 
mant in all of us. 

We take the attitude, rightly or 
wrongly, that enthusiasm in our 
salesmen is half the battle. Let it 
lag and sales lag. Keep it up and 
sales will follow suit. Therefore, 
everything we do in our direction 
of the salesmen is with the end in 
view of bolstering up their en- 
thusiasm and therefore making 
them better salesmen. 

One of the principal means to 
this end is the salesmen’s contest 
and we use it almost continuously, 
and of late, with almost unvarying 
success. We run, on the average, 
about ten of them during the course 
of the year, each one lasting about 
three weeks or a month, so that 
they have become an inherent part 
of our selling effort and are so 
figured in our cost to sell. Out of 
our experience with this form of 
sales stimulation there naturally has 
accrued a fund of valuable infor- 
mation regarding rules to be fol- 
lowed, things to be avoided, rela- 
tive value of various types of 
contests, size and nature of prizes, 
and other data extremely useful to 
us in planning and carrying out 
current and future contests. 

We are selling the Spur Tie, a 
ready tied men’s bow tie, which is 
our leader of several products in- 
cluding Bull Dog suspenders, belts, 
garters, etc. We have almost 
fifty salesmen working, for the 
most part, under centralized con- 
trol and management direct from 
the factory. We are chiefly in- 
terested, at the present time, in our 
tie, as having the greatest possibili- 
ties for future growth as well as 
presenting the most interesting and 
profitable product to feature. Our 
competition is un-advertised, is 100 
per cent price appeal, and in some 
instances is extremely good in 
quality, comparing favorably with 
our own merchandise. Hence, the 
desirability of keeping the sales- 
men’s enthusiasm from occasionally 
flickering out on their proposition. 
(For further information regard- 
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ing our selling situation see th 
article in Printers’ Inx for 

22, 1926, page 3, entitled: “Hoy 
to Meet Unadvertised Competi. 
tion.” ) 

The first thing to ask befor 
starting a contest is: What js i 
for? What do we want to d? 
There must be an objective and m- 
less there is, there is no way of 
determining adequately the succes 
or failure of your contest. 

With occasional variations, we 
have three general objectives. They 
are: 1, Larger individual dealer 
orders; 2, Larger weekly volum 
on one or more styles, with 
quotas; 3, Placing of store dis- 
plays. There is another one, and 
it is that of opening new accounts, 
This is one we have not gone into 
yet, having not felt the necessity, 

In going after larger individual 
orders, we are guided generally by 
the observation on our part that 
the general average has slumped 
off as it will at times. We have 
found out, through long experience, 
that our men, calling back every 
three to six weeks, should write an 
order for the average store oi 
about a gross of Spur Ties. Some 
stores will use several gross in 
that period but on the whole twelve 
dozen is a fair amount. How- 
ever, the tendency on the part of 
the retailer is to try to buy only 
six to eight dozen and often less, 
with the view of having sufficient 
advertised ties on hand to take 
care of calls and make displays, 
and to palm off the cheaper 
price, longer initial-profit, unad- 
vertised brands, where possible. So 
we make a gross the unit sale of 
the contest and set a certain num- 
ber of gross orders per man pet 
week as a minimum quota. 

For selling this number of gross 
orders in one week he gets a cash 
prize. Then, for every gross order 
he sells over this minimum, 
also gets an additional reward 
The number of orders set as # 
quota depends entirely on ead 
man’s past record of sales ands 
tempered by any unusual conditions 
which may prevail in his territory 
at the time of the contest. 

In addition to the bonuses of 
fered for selling above the quota, 
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Village America 
Stagnant? 


Many people have the notion that 
Village America is stagnant. 


On the contrary, the rapid growth of 
small villages into the urban (over 
2,500) class is almost entirely respon- 
sible for the apparent decrease and 
hundreds of thousands of families have 
been moved into the city without ever 
leaving their doorstep. 


From Ig10-192c the country as a whole 
increased in population only 14.9%, 
while villages under 2,500 increased 
19%.* 


*American Villagers—C. Luther Fry 
Geo. H. Doran, N. Y., Publisher 





The 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 


GRAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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we inject the competitive element 
into the game by offering weekly 
prizes for high men and total prizes 
for the entire contest. As each 
man is, in reality, working against 
a quota based on his own past 
record, so is his relation to the 
other men judged. The high men 
in each case are not the men who 
sell the greatest number of gross 
orders, but are the ones who sell 
the most in relation to their quota, 
figuring on the percentage basis. 
Therein lies the secret of success 
in this type of contest. Every sales 
force has its select few stars who, 
in the ordinary sales contest, 
would hog the limelight and all 
the prize money consistently, to the 
disgust and general lack of interest 
on the part of the less fortunate 
ones who might be doing, under 
different conditions, a much better 
job. 

In running a contest for volume 
we, of course, follow the same 
general principles. Whether it is 


for the purpose of boosting things 
generally all along the line or of 


stimulating one particular style 
which is being neglected, we almost 
invariably follow the quota sys- 
tem. Last August, I hired a 
young fellow down in Tennessee 
right out of a retail store, who had 
no previous experience in road 
selling. During the last three 
weeks in September, he won two 
weekly prizes, the total first prize, 
and three quota bonuses amount- 
ing in all to about $100. His 
quota was, necessarily, based on 
the record of his predecessor in 
the territory, and his success was, 
we considered, a justification of 
the fairness to all salesmen of our 
method of conducting contests. 
In placing display material—a 
very important part of our men’s 
work—we again do not deviate 
from the general plan except that 
it is difficult to work on the quota 
basis. We believe that “well dis- 
played is half sold” and use quite 
frequent changes of incidental 
store display material ranging 
from plaster statuettes down to the 
smallest window cards. Each of 
these, as we introduce it, is mer- 
chandised to the trade and a con- 
test run among the salesmen on 
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the number ordered. Here, we 
run the contest on a flat basis of 
most displays ordered, but equalize 
the different territories and men 
by pro rating the amount of goods 
necessary to obtain a display ae. 
cording to the productive possibili- 
ties of the various territories, This 
plan of equal opportunity for all 
is the secret of putting over the 
contest and holding the interest of 
all. Every man knows he haga 
chance and he consequently puts 
all he has into winning a prize, 

Another factor for success is in 
keeping the contest short. Men 
like novelty and are constantly 
reaching for something different, 
None of our contests run over a 
month and few more than three 
weeks. In this way, the danger of 
lagging interest is kept at a mini- 
mum, and directly the contest is 
over, a new one on something else 
is announced. Brevity, however, is 
not the only factor necessary to 
keep up the interest. The contest 
must be first presented to the men 
in attractive form and they must 
be thoroughly sold on their in- 
dividual chances for making some 
money. Then, frequent announce- 
ments on standings must follow 
periodically and preferably daily 
throughout the entire contest. We 
make all announcements in our 
weekly salesmen’s house magazine 
and as we run a daily bulletin 
service through the year we utilize 
that as often as possible to bridge 
the gap from Saturday to Satur- 
day. 


KEEPING UP INTEREST 


Realizing that interest and en- 
thusiasm are half the battle, we 
take still another step to get and 
hold them. We offer a prize to the 
wife of every winning salesmat, 
or failing a wife, to his sistef, 
mother, sweetheart or whomever 
he names for the prize, providing 
it be one of the fair sex. A prize 
equal to the salesman’s is sent to 
this lady and as these wives and 
mothers are all on the mailing list 
of our house magazine they know 
the details of.the contests whether 
the salesmen are home or not. This 
policy has had a most decided 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Come on, Baldy! 


Now don’t crab at this fellow’s form. Of course, he isn’t fattened 
out as much as he should be and his arms are cock-eyed. But he’s 
got speed, man, speed. He'll learn the form. Baldy Benton’s his 
name. He is sixteen years old. 


5 LA 5 


You’d like Baldy; you’d be for him if you saw him jumping 
hurdles. You’d like him when he goes home from the track meet 
out-sheiking the sheikiest, in pretty doggone swell clothes. 

For a sixteen-year-old who is 5 feet 4 inches high and 114 
pounds heavy, Baldy is a pretty average near-man, typical of 
500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. Besides hurdling and 
wearing up-to-the-minute clothes, he’s a bear at tennis, swings 
a mean mid-iron; he’s a fast forward at basketball and a heady 
quarter-back on the football field. He eats, canoes, hikes, plays a 
sax and knows nearly as much about most motor-cars as the man 
who makes ’em. And he’s got strong opinions on everything. 

What about it? Well—he’s a man in everything but years! 
With man-sized buying preferences and man-sized spending power. 
Whatever you make that men buy, you can sell to Baldy and 
500,000 near-men like him. Through the advertising columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy, the merits of your product will win the 
friendship of half a million fellows with money to spend. Copy 
received by July 10th will appear in September. 


tm American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 














New, Enlarged Edition — two 
complete sets of state maps 
showing income tax returns 
and shopping areas 


— Price $7.50 
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1925 Mid-census 


population figures 


400 pages of Vital Statistics in this 
New Book for Sales Executives - - 


HE fourth edition of “Population 
and its Distribution” is just off the 
press. Since the first edition was pub- 

lished fourteen years ago the demand for 
accurate market data has become increas- 
ingly urgent. 


This latest edition has been completely 
revised and expanded. It contains nearly 
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400 pages of maps and statistics, many of 
which have never before been available 
in book form. 


This book contains— 


679 Retail Shopping Areas—The retail buying 
areas of the entire country are given—together 
with a complete set of maps showing each 
area according to its commercial rather than 
political boundaries. 


Income Tax Returns — Tables and maps 
showing tax returns for every county in the 
United States arranged for ready comparison 
with population figures for the same county. 


Retail and Wholesale Dealers— A new com- 
pilation made for this book covering eighteen 
trades by states and cities—including hard- 
ware, grocery, drugs, automotive, etc. 


Chain Stores —The number of chain stores 
in every city over 25,000 is listed. 


1925 Population Figures — Latest figures 
based on state censuses and Federal estimates. 
The population of cities and towns in each 
state is grouped according to size. The num- 
ber of cities in each group and the population 
of each group can be seen at a glance. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
“Population and Its Distribution” upon 
receipt of seven dollars and a half ($7.50). 
If you wish to return the book within 
five days we shall refund your money. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Research Department Q 


I enclose $7.50 for the fourth edition of “Population and Its 


244 Madison Ave., New York City 


Distribution.” 


Name 





Address 
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Uncle Sam Will Not Register 
Deceptive Trade-Marks 


Every Effort Is Made by the Trade-Mark Examiners to Exclude Any 
Marks That Are Misleading : 


Washington Bureau 
PRINTERS’ INK 


of 

GEVERAL weeks ago, a manu- 

facturer came to Washington, 
called at the trade-mark division, 
and demanded to know why his 
application for registration of a 
mark had been refused by the ex- 
aminer. He was told that his 
mark had been found to be “mis- 
descriptive,” and that registration 
was refused for that reason. 

“So my attorney has informed 
me,” he declared. “But there is 
no such word mentioned in any of 
the trade-mark statutes. I have 
looked for it very carefully, and 
I have not been able to find the 
word in any dictionary.” 

The applicant was then informed 
that “mis-descriptive” has been 
adopted by the trade-mark division 
as a word to indicate that a mark 
is not registrable for the reason 
that it is deceptive. 

For many years the trade-mark 
division has refused registrations 
on this ground. The law plainly 
rules against marks that are de- 
scriptive of the goods, and this 
prohibition, broadly interpreted, is 
considered as_ including those 
marks which are descriptive of 
some quality or virtue which the 
goods do not possess. Therefore, 
in refusing registration of such 
marks the trade-mark division has 
adopted the term “mis-descrip- 
tive” to designate this classifica- 
tion. 

Just how many marks of the 
kind are refused registration every 
year it is not possible to say with- 
out considerable research, but the 
number is rather large. The trade- 
mark division keeps no separate 
record of them, and the examiners 
do not care to advertise the marks 
that have been refused registration 
because they are deceptive. The 
practice shows, however, that the 
division is doing a great deal for 
the cause of truth in advertising, 
and some of the cases and opinions 


on which it bases its “mis-descrip- 
tive” rulings are interesting and 
significant. 

One of the early cases was ap- 
pealed to a United States Circuit 
Court. It involved the use of the 
trade-mark “Old Country” for 
soap, and the court held that this 
mark was used for the purpose 
of deceiving the public into be 
lieving that the soap was im- 
ported, whereas it was made in 
this country. In the same de- 
cision the court also held that no 
property right is acquired by the 
use of a deceptive mark. 

In 1903, the United States Su- 
preme Court held that “Syrup of 
Figs” as a trade-mark is deceptive 
when the medicine it identified 
contained no appreciable amount 
of syrup of figs. This case has 
influenced the refusal to grant 
many registrations of marks in 
which applicants attempted to take 
advantage of the public’s knowl- 
edge of or belief in the value of 
some ingredient or feature of the 
goods. 


HOLEPROOF ONCE QUESTIONED 


At one time, “Holeproof” was 
questioned as to its legitimate ust 
as a trade-mark for hosiery. But 
a United States Circuit Court o! 
Appeals settled the question by de- 
ciding that this mark for hosiery 
was not misleading, but merely 
boastful and fanciful. } 

In the cigar industry quite 2 
number of marks have been fe 
fused registration because they 
were deceptive as to the grade of 
kind of tobacco used, and a num- 
ber of the decisions of the 
aminer have been based on a Pat- 
ent Office decision of some yeafs 
ago in which _ registration of 
“Half-Spanish” as a mark 10 
cigars was refused. In this cas 
it was held that the mark cou 
not be registered for the identifi- 
cation of cigars unless half of the 
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The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 
hangs up a new record, with IE 
a gain of 381,146 lines iE 
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Every third family in lowa ( 
reads The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 
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tobacco from which they were 
made was actually produced in 
Spain. 

Another very interesting case 
grew out of an attempt to register 
“Crown Watch Co.” by the Key- 
stone Watch Co. In this case it 
was held that the mark was de- 
ceptive for the reason that there 
was no such concern as the Crown 
Watch Company, and that the 
term was adopted as a trade-mark 
to represent a fictitious source. 
Since this decision, a number of 
similar marks have been refused 
registration. 

A rather large group of marks 
has been refused on the ground 
that they would mislead the public 
as to the country of origin. The 
decisions in these cases are usually 
supported by a far-reaching opin- 
icn. In this opinion it was held 
that “House of France” was not 
a valid trade-mark for blouses, 
waists, gowns and dresses for the 
reason that it was deceptive where 
the applicant was not connected 
with a French firm. 

Trade-marks on the border line 
also have been helpful to the ex- 
aminers in deciding whether cer- 
tain marks are actually deceptive. 
The “Holeproof” decision, men- 
tioned above, may be placed in this 
class, and another interesting opin- 
ion held that “Grape Nuts” is 
neither descriptive nor deceptive 
when applied to a cereal food. An- 
other decision, however, consid- 
ered “Fig Nuts,” as a trade-mark 
applied to cereal food composed of 
4.5 per cent of figs and nuts, to be 
non-registerable because it is de- 
scriptive of the goods but not de- 
ceptive. 

In this same class of border-line 
cases also belongs a Patent Office 
decision regarding “Sun Proof” 
as a mark for paints and varnishes. 
When registration was applied for 
on this mark it was held to be not 
so deceptive as to amount to 
fraud, but rather coming within 
the permissible puffing of goods. 

Still another guide in all ques- 
tions of deceptive marks is a Pat- 
ent Office rule to the effect that 
it is the duty of examiners of 
trade-marks to reject any mark 
which is deceptive and upon which 
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no suit can be maintained. If the 
trade-mark division refuses regis. 
tration on the ground that a mark 
is “mis-descriptive,” an appeal tp 
the Patent Commissioner or the 
courts must be argued on the 
truth and accuracy of the exam. 
iner’s opinion. But comparatively 
few cases are appealed, Ip 
the majority of instances, when 
owners find that their marks are 
not registrable because they ar 
deceptive, they drop the marks 
In this, they are obviously wis, 
for a mark that is recorded by the 
trade-mark division as deceptive 
would be impossible to protect, if 
the Patent Office decision was su: 
tained, since it is a fundamental 
principle of our laws that an ap- 
pellant, to secure protection, must 
come into court with clean hands, 


Frank Seaman Directs Leather 
Campaign 

_ The advertising campaign of leather 
interests, which is conducted through 
the American Leather Producers, Inc., 
a co-operative body representing leather 
tanners, is being handled by Frank 
Seaman Incorporated, New York adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers, weeklies, 
monthlies, business papers, direct mail 
and moving pictures will be used. 


New Organization to Advertise 
Montana 
Montana, Inc., recently organized to 


advertise the resources of Montam 
throughout the country so as to attract 
settlers, investors and_ tourists, ha 
opened offices in Havre, Mont. 

organization expects to place advertise 
ments in magazines and farm journals 
and in other ways advertise the Stale 
C. A. McMonogle is manager. 


Wilson Bros. Account for 
Charles Daniel Frey 


Wilson Bros., Chicago manufacturers 
of men’s furnishings, have appointed 
Charles Daniel Frey, Advertising, In. 
Chicago, to direct their advertising 
The company tells Printers’ Inx tht 
no change in its advertising program 8 
contemplated. 


American Optical Appoints 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., spectacles, et 
glasses, lenses, etc., has appointed Ba 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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Selling 63 Million Cigars 


in Milwaukee--- 
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FOOD PRODUCT@re 
Advertisers’ Market 


NEWSPAPER proved most efficient for the 
advertising of food products certainly is the 
most effective medium for reaching the buyers of 
a city. 

The Daily News leads the daily newspapers of 
Chicago in food advertising* because it holds the 
confidence of the mass of newspaper readers in 
Chicago—and especially readers of the type who 
read and heed advertising. 

To sell food products—or any other merchan- 
dise—in Chicago, advertise them as the majority 
do—in The Daily News. 

Through its 400,000 daily circulation—approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 home readers—The Daily News 
offers advertisers not only the best means of selling 
their products in Chicago but an unrivaled market 
for the sale of their merchandise through a single 
newspaper. 
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*The Daily News leads Chi- 
cago daily newspapers both in 
food products advertising and 
in total display advertising. 
Following is the comparison 
for the first five months of 
1926: 


Food Products Advertising 
The Daily News, 415,791 lines 
Next paper, 359,872 lines 





Total Display Advertising 
The Daily News, 7,386,315 lines 
Next paper, 6,084,453 lines 
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DAILY NEWS 


shica 20 


presentatives 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
WN. Michigan Ave. 353 First National Bank Bidg. 
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What Will Take Place of Adver- 
tising in Ford’s Marketing Scheme? 


Advertising Declared by Henry Ford to Be Uneconomic, While His 
Chief Competitors Gird Themselves to Make Greater Gains 


By G. A. 


FEW weeks ago, so PRINT- 

ERS’ INK is informed, Henry 
Ford had before him a_ budget 
listing proposed expenditures in 
various departments of the Ford 
Motor Company for the coming 
fiscal year. He ordered rather 
drastic reductions, cutting this 
item 20 per cent, that one 15 per 
cent and so on. 

When he came to the item 
headed “advertising” Mr. Ford, 
according to PRINTERS’ INK’s in- 
formant, said: 

“Cut it all out; it’s an economic 
waste and I never did believe in 
it!” 

This may or may not be an ac- 
curate picture of the budget ses- 
sion, although the man who gives 
it is sufficiently well acquainted 
with the inside workings of the 
Ford organization to know what 
he is talking about. Anyway it 
seems that Mr. Ford has cut out 
his advertising, thereby lightening 
his budget by a considerable sum. 
There never has been any official 
statement as to the extent of his 
appropriation for last year, but the 
estimates have run all the way 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
the actual figure probably being 
around three and one-half million. 

In view of past performances, 
the natural inference is that the 
saving will result in lower prices 
for Fords, and the automobile in- 
dustry would not be at all sur- 
prised to see such a development 
at any time. 

While all this was going on at 
the Ford plant, other manufac- 
turers of cars in the low-price 
level were planning to go ahead 
with advertising in undiminished 
volume. The Chevrolet Motor 
Company was preparing to— 

(1) Expend $10,000,000 to in- 
crease its factory production 
capacity ; 


Nichols 


(2) Make and sell 1,000,000 cars 
next year ; 

(3) Automatically expand its 
present huge advertising outlay so 
as to take care of its enlarged 
selling program. 

The Ford company and its chief 
competitors are aiming at the same 
thing, namely: making more sales. 
The difference is that Mr. Ford 
apparently expects to get his 
added volume through a _ lower 
selling price, thereby making the 
cut justifiable and _ profitable; 
whereas other manufacturers are 
working their prices down through 
added volume—making the sales 
earn the lower prices, so to speak. 

The Ford reduction, if it comes, 
as it probably will, will be the re- 
sult of arbitrary action. Chevrolet, 
on the other hand, to use an ex- 
ample of a company which directs 
its thought in the other direction, 
is proceeding strictly in accordance 
with the law of economics involv- 
ing the relationship of volume to 
selling price. 


WHO WILL WIN? 


Which company will gain the 
larger relative increase in sales? 

Right here in the struggle of 
Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, Over- 
land, Chrysler, Pontiac, Essex and 
others for the popular-price motor 
car market—and struggle it has 
become even though Ford’s present 
dominance is unquestioned—are 
some vital merchandising princi- 
ples which every manufacturer will 
want to consider at this time. Also 
there is some intriguing business 
history and not a little human 
interest. 

The present annual production 
capacity of the Ford factories is 
in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 
cars. But at this writing the sales 
are below this figure, as will be 
seen from the fact that the fac- 
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tories are working only on part 
time. Certain of Ford’s competitors, 
on the other hand, are pushing their 
production right up to the limit. 

It may be remarked here, by way 
of parentheses, that the larger ad- 
vertisers in the automobile busi- 
ness are, by actual statistics, the 
most successful companies. More- 
over they spend a smaller amount 
per car for advertising than do the 
smaller advertisers and their per- 
centage of cost with relation to 
sales is smaller. Printers’ INK 
makes this statement advisedly as 
the result of rather confidential 
relationships with the General 
Motors group and‘ other auto- 
mobile manufacturers extending 
over a period of years. Figures 
are available which prove the con- 
tention in quite a surprising way. 
The same thing is equally true of 
other industries. Wrigley and 
Campbell soups are two striking 
examples of very large advertisers 
whose appropriations seem huge 
but that really are almost un- 
believably small in relation to sales. 

This is a lesson that Mr. Ford 
seemingly has never learned. He 
believes—and in fact so expressed 
himself to Printers’ INK about 
four years ago—that a price con- 
cession to the public is the very 
best kind of advertisement. If he 
were fortified with alert merchan- 
dising minds such as are to be 
encountered in the Dodge, Stude- 
baker, General Motors and some 
of the other companies, he would 
realize that there are elements 
more powerful than mere price in 
turning the public mind to a prod- 
uct.: Among these are style, de- 
sign, appearance, dealer discounts, 
show window displays, co-opera- 
tive advertising and general adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Ford’s advertising policy, if 
his ins and outs in this respect can 
be called a policy, has never been 
consistent—presumably because of 
his belief that an arbitrarily fixed 
price is, after all, the most 
powerful selling argument. For 
about three years, from along 
in 1911 to 1913 inclusive, the 
Ford Motor Company’s advertising 
on a national scale involved the 
total expenditure of approximately 
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$1,000,000. The crest of the effort 
was reached in 1913 with a $400,000 
outlay. For the next ten years the 
company was inactive in general 
advertising. And then, in 1923 be- 
gan a development which caused 
the company to break loose with 
its sensationally large program 
which now has been brought to an 
abrupt stop. The slightest whim 
of Mr. Ford can arrest anything 
that is under way, including all the 
merchandising plans. Automobile 
manufacturers tell Printers’ Ink 
that he has never studied dealer 
problems to any great extent. The 
outcome is that distribution and 
the competitive situation of his 
dealers make it difficult for them 
to gain satisfactory profits unless 
they can sell an enormous quantity 
of cars. Now the quantity has 
been curtailed and the dealers have 
been deprived of the merchandis- 
ing and advertising assistance that 
they had up to a few weeks ago. 


MR. FORD GETS MUCH PUBLICITY 


Somebody suggests that Mr. 
Ford’s reluctance to advertise in a 
big way is due to his realization 
that he can get all the personal 
advertising he wants. It is a 
simple matter for him to break 
into the front pages of newspapers 
almost at will. Books, magazine 
articles and newspaper syndicate 
features with him as the central 
theme have been and are being writ- 
ten. Probably no manufacturer, 
certainly no automobile manufac- 
turer, has ever received so much 
publicity. It is suggested that this, 
coupled with the low price which 
Mr. Ford is admittedly able to 
make, probably causes him to be- 
lieve that he gets sufficient adver- 
tising anyway. 

But this advertising, if it can 
be called such, is not for the Ford 
car. It is for Mr. Ford per- 
sonally. He has by no means told 


‘the full story of the Ford car to 


prospective buyers. It is a long 
way from being firmly fixed in 
the consciousness of the buying 
public. This condition inevitably 
detracts from the salability of the 
car, notwithstanding its world- 
wide reputation and its astounding 
success. Live competitors are 
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coming in—competitors who are 
making vigorous use of the mer- 
chandising principles which Mr. 
Ford neglects or ignores. The re- 
sult is gradually proving the cor- 
rectness of the principle that no 
one man or organization can be 
big enough to refuse to consider 
the economic laws of merchandis- 
ing. 

In other words, Mr. Ford’s price 
policy, unfortified as it has been 
by lack of enough consistent ad- 
vertising to produce consumer ac- 
ceptance, has not been sufficient. 
He makes an entirely worthy piece 
of merchandise. At the beginning 
his prices were so low, in com- 
parison with other cars, that he 
achieved a swift and stupendous 
success without parallel in all the 
history of merchandising. His 
product got, and is getting, a great 
although unmeasured benefit from 
the advertising and sales activities 
of automobile manufacturers in 
general. With his periodic price 
reductions, made possible as his 
volume grew, he has steadily risen 
to new heights. If he could have 
seen his way clear all this time in- 
tensively to cultivate the buying 
public, keep his product somewhat 
closer to the unfolding develop- 
ments of automotive manufactur- 
ing advancement—if he could have 
added this to his recognized ability 
to make low prices—it is difficult 
to see how any other organization 
could have aspired even to ap- 
proach him, much less pass him. 

But Mr. Ford has chosen to 
stand more or less pat in his 
manufacturing and advertising 
policy and to base his appeal on 
recognized quality and low price. 
And then along came Chevrolet, 
but at a price keeping it clear out 
of the Ford class of trade. This 
price differential, however, Chevro- 
let gradually rectified through the 
increasing volume it gained 
through hooking up its good mer- 
chandise with an aggressive selling 
policy. 

Also there came the present-day 
larger prosperity of the country as 
a whole and the modern financing 
methods whereby a car of almost 
any make can be purchased on con- 
venient deferred payments. As a 
result what do we see? A man 
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wants to buy a car, probably on 
payments. He may consider a 
Ford, actuated presumably by the 
quality and the low price. Then 
he discovers, through the adver- 
tising of other manufacturers, that 
other cars cost him but little more 
money than a Ford. He can add a 
few dollars a week to his pay- 
ments and get a car with standard 
gear shift and a number of other 
modernized features which Mr. 
Ford has consistently refused to 
incorporate in his “job.” Two or 
three dollars a week is not a great 
amount of money to the average 
person buying even a small auto- 
mobile and the outcome, time after 
time, is that the purchaser decides 
in favor of some other car in that 
general class. 


AN ECONOMIC HANDICAP 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. 
Ford is economically handicapped 
in his policy of letting his goods 
and prices speak for themselves. 
There is so much strong competi- 
tion that it is doubtful if they can 
speak loudly and _ forcefully 
enough. Automobile merchandisers 
declare that the only feasible way 
under this sort of circumstances 
to make prices “talk” is to cut 
them so remarkably low that any 
possibility of approaching within 
selling distance of them would be 
hopeless. Mr. Ford, being perhaps 
the richest man in the world, can 
sell his cars at cost if he wishes, 
or even less than cost. He prob- 
ably could come out even in this 
case through the sale of accessories 
and replacement parts. But this 
would be uneconomic and could 
have but one end. It is inconceiv- 
able that he would do it even 
though his capacity is umnques- 
tioned. 

Cutting the price on a product 
to force volume is one thing. Cut- 
ting the price because of the vol- 
ume gained through advertising is 


quite another. The first has got 
to stop somewhere. The second 
can go on indefinitely. Here is the 


same old story of proving the point 
that bigger advertising appropria- 
tions do not necessarily mean 
higher selling expenses nor added 
cost to the consumer, but rather 
that they make for greater produc- 
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tion and thus effect economies that 
can be passed on to the public. 
Mr. Ford pins his faith to price, 
with advertising a secondary con- 
sideration to say the least. 

There was a time, not so many 
years ago, when Ford sold fully 
half as many motor cars as all the 
other manufacturers of the coun- 
try combined. And now we have 
one single competitor selling half 
as many cars as Ford. This in it- 
self would seem to be sufficient 
answer to Mr. Ford’s dictum to 
his associates that “advertising is 
uneconomic.” 

It is not at all making a wild 
statement to say that with the con- 
sumer acceptance Chevrolet has 
built up through its advertising it 
has a much better chance to reach 
or pass its goal of 1,000,000 cars 
during the coming twelve months 
than Mr. Ford has of increasing 
his production in the same percen- 
tage even if he cuts the price in 
half. This is so because automo- 
bile users or prospective users to- 
day are constantly looking toward 
the possible purchase of cars that 
may be just a bit beyond their 
class so to speak. The Ford user 
may be thinking of a Chevrolet as 
his next purchase. The Chevrolet 
driver considers a Dodge or a 
Buick. The man with the Buick 
wants a Packard. And then, in 
turn, the aspirations are for a 
Cadillac or a Lincoln. Each of 
these manufacturers to hold his 
present clientele and to add other 
buyers has got to keep thoroughly 
in step with modern times as to 
improvements and_ refinements. 
Moreover he has to tell and retell 
his story in advertising. If he 
does not, somebody will slip in on 
him when he isn’t looking. He 
cannot safely trust his prices, his 
reputation or the worth of his 
product to do the talking for him. 

Much has been said about Henry 
Ford’s wisdom in sticking tena- 
ciously to the same general con- 
struction and style principles dur- 
ing the short twenty years or so 
in which he has built kis marvelous 
business. Leading automobile 
manufacturers express the con- 
viction to Printers’ Inx that, sec- 
ond only to his inconsistent and 
erratic advertising policy, this is 
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the thing that has given some of 
the other makers their big chance. 
The economies and advantages that 
have come to the Ford organiza- 
tion through pursuing this policy 
have been duplicated by Dodge. 
Dodge has been just as unyielding 
as Ford in its consistent and con- 
tinuous use of certain fundamental 
manufacturing ideas all the way 
along. The Dodge in its under- 
lying principles of construction is 
substantially the car today that it 
was ten years ago. Yet it is thor- 
oughly modernized in keeping with 
the changing development of 
things. Through _ broadcasting 
these developments to the trade 
through advertising, Dodge con- 
tinually increases the salability of 
the car and at the same time re- 
tains the main advantages of 
standardized production. 

It is well known among the 
trade that several important men 
in the Ford organization have tried 
unsuccessfully to get Henry Ford’s 
consent to making certain changes 
in the car. Edsel Ford is said to 
be one of these. The latest story 
is that during a recent absence of 
his father, Edsel Ford brought 
about the construction of two or 
three new models, strictly for ex- 
perimental purposes, containing 
some new features. Among other 
things they had gasoline tanks in 
the back, vacuum feeds and stand- 
ard gear shifts. 

When the elder Ford got back 
to Detroit the new models were 
shown to him. He settled their 
fate in short order. 

“T don’t care what you do to 
the top of this car,” he told them. 
“You can put the gasoline tank 
wherever you please. But I can 
tell you one thing and that is that 
you are not going to fool with this 
motor.” 

Mr. Ford was, and from present 
indications is, standing pat. 

Perhaps he thinks he has a right 
to in view of the money he has 
made. Herbert L. Leister, chief 
auditor of the Ford Motor Comn- 
pany, testified before a master 
in chancery in Detroit the other 
day that the organization’s net 
profits from 1917 to 1924 inclusive 
were $526,441,951 and that the 
gross profits were $876,176,230! 
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The slogan “In Philadel- 
phia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin” — is 
not simply a slogan. It 
expresses an actual con- 
dition. The average Phil- 
adelphian, not conversant 
with circulation and ad- 
vertising statistics, would 
tell you that there was 
nobody who did not read 
The Bulletin — because 
nearly everybody does. 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 
524,662 %; 
9 a day 

The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 





Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company 
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NEW YORK «+ 


the world’s greatest 
single market, is ready 
and willing to buy 


your goods 


me * 


if you 


know how to get in 


Many a manufacturer and sales- 
manager has looked longingly 
and fearfully at the New York 
market. The size and richness 
of this market are undisputed. 
In its metropolitan trading area 
are nine million consumers; 
more than the combined popu- 
lation of the six next largest 
cities. There is more money 
here than in seven mid-western 
states. It is a live market, a 
buying market, with open mind 
and quick response. 


A Responsive Market 


There is nothing difficult about 
getting into the New York 
market. The _ sales-manager 
who fears its size is frightened 
of a shadow. There is no wall 
to break down with the power 
of dollars. There is no prejudice 
to overcome. The tools are 
ready and waiting for any 
manufacturer with a_ worth- 
while product to enter this 
market and gain an immediate 
foothold, even though he may 
start on a comparatively small 
scale. The same effort which 
would bring success elsewhere 


will gain even greater results in 
the New York market if 
coupled with the tremendous 
power of advertising in the 
New York Evening Journal. 

Those who hesitate simply do 
not know this power. They do 
not know that, dollar for dol- 
lar, the New York Evening 
Journal reaches more readers 
with greater financial ability 
and spending intent than any 
other newspaper in the United 
States. 


An Organized Market 


Nor is sales effort difficult. 
This market is organized as 
no other. Every city block 
and every suburban village is 
charted. Every outlet is known 
for every sort of product. Sales 
maps worked out by experts 
and checked by the most expe- 
rienced sales-managers in the 
field are available. Complete 
sales routes which provide 
utmost economy of time and 
traveling expense are avail- 
able. This analysis of the mar- 
ket, this charting and routing, 
have been prepared by the 
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New York Evening Journal's 
corps of merchandising experts, 
in order to enable the manufac- 
turer to use to the utmost the 


advertising influence of this 
newspaper. 

Quick Sales Response 
To any sales-manager not 


familiar with this market we 
can show low selling cost figures 
that will amaze him. To any 
manufacturer seeking a rapid 
outlet for his goods we can 
demonstrate a consuming capac- 
ity of enormous proportions. 


Many a manufacturer has said, 
“I will not go into New York until 
I can do it right.” That is a fallacy. 
There is no reason why any manu- 
facturer should not come into the 
New York market immediately 
even though he enters on a small 
scale, and work it progressively 
with profitable results from the 
very beginning. The one essential, 
of course, is advertising response, 
and there is no other method of 
obtaining this response, so surely, so 
economically, so steadily as by ad- 
vertising in the New York Evening 
Journal. 


New York Evening 
Journal Supremacy 


Nothing succeeds like circulation. 
An advertisement must have 
readers. More than 700,000 people 
buy the Evening Journal every 
afternoon and they pay 3c daily 
and 5c Saturday for it. They take 
it home, where it is read by ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 consumers 
of merchandise. This is America’s 
largest evening newspaper circu- 
lation by a great margin. It is 
100,000 more than the next two 
evening papers in New York 
combined. For 27 years the New 
York Evening Journal has main- 
tained this leadership. For 12 
years it has printed the largest 
volume of advertising of any eve- 
ning newspaper in New York City. 


The Road to Profits 


Scores of manufacturers have 
found that the New York market, 
reached by the New York Evening 
Journal, absorbs 25% and more of 
their output, at a profit margin 
exceeding that of an equal volume 
of business done elsewhere. The 
New York market, rightly ap- 
proached, is the most profitable 
one in the country. The Evening 
Journal offers the one great high- 
way to the heart of it. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1926, was 696,447 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Western Representative 
F. E. Crawrorp, 913 Hearst Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Detroit Representative 
Franxiin Payne, General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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News Covers Detroit 
More Thoroughly Than Ever 
Circulation Increase 
36,00 Sunday Over a Year Ago 1 
Increase Weekdays 
28,000 Over a Year Ago ing 
Advertisers in the Detroit market employing Detroit’s tio 
one big medium enjoy the rare good fortune of obtain- 4 
ing an always greater coverage of the market than they dre 
anticipated. Between May, 1925, for example, and May, tall 
1926, The News increased 36,000 Sunday and 28,080 shc 
weekday circulation, bringing its total circulation to 3 
350,000 Sunday and 320,000 weekdays. That The News sell 
thoroughly covers the homes of its field is best evi- thi 
denced by the survey now in progress of all sections of the 
Detroit. Below is reproduced some typical results of not 
the survey, covering every type of district from the strc 
wealthiest to the most modest. as | 
or 
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° the: 
Enjoyed by News as Shown by Survey the 
let 
Per- 
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90 85 82 9614% lieve 
District F eee ewer sreeee 119 109 98 90% year. 
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Is There Too Much Indirection in 
Utility Advertising P 
Perhaps the Utilities Ought to Make a Call on Old Man Specific 


By R. M. Searle 


President, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


i Rong writer was recently asked 
for his opinion on the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Is there not too much indirec- 
tion in public utility advertising? 

2. Is it not time for utilities to 
drop good-will and _ institutional 
talk and use straight-from-the- 
shoulder selling copy? 

3. Utilities have something to 
sell. Why not sell this specific 
thing instead of beating around 
the bush; why, in brief, should 
not the public utility make as 
strong an advertising presentation 
as a manufacturer of automobiles, 
or soup or shoes? 

Without attempting to answer 
these most interesting questions in 
the order in which they are listed, 
let us consider them as a whole. 

The inference is that some per- 
sons believe that utilities have not 
kept pace with other industries in 
the technique of advertising; that 
they have been too conservative, 
too indirect, and less forceful than 
the manufacturers of soup and 
shoes, and that they have harped 
too much on the glittering gen- 
eralities of their particular line of 
operation. 

The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation has been a firm be- 
liever in advertising for many 
years. I believe it is accurate to 
say that its advertising has always 
been of the  straight-from-the- 
shoulder variety. While the copy 
has, of necessity, been varied, as 
the requirements of our numerous 
products require, it has cousistently 
been specific, educational, and co- 
operative. The outstanding fea- 
ture of our advertising is the key- 
note of service that characterizes 
it; service that the large com- 
munity we serve has long since 
come to know goes as a guarantee 
with all products of the company, 
whether it be gas, electricity, motor 
fuel, coke, gas and _ electric 


devices and equipment or what-not. 

There is a keynote underlying 
every product advertised. Many 
manufacturers have taken years of 
time and have spent thousands and 
thousands of dollars to establish 
this keynote in the minds of the 
buying public, for instance, purity, 
utility, comfort, etc. They have 
concentrated upon these specific 
points in their advertising until 
they have succeeded in registering 
them upon the conscious and even 
the sub-conscious minds of the 
public. 

Our company, as I have stated, 
has conformed to this, and other 
known methods of advertising by 
continually pointing out its ability 
to serve, please and satisfy its cus- 
tomers and to make their lives 
happier, less burdensome and 
therefore more enjoyable through 
the proper and adequate. utiliza- 
tion of its products and services 
both in industry and the home. 


THE UTILITY’S COPY PROBLEMS 


It is true that there is quite a 
chasm between the advertising de- 
mands of a utility and those of a 
manufacturer handling one specific 
article or line of goods. We can- 
not concentrate our advertising on 
a single statement that becomes 
generally identified with a quality 
product through consistent adver- 
tising such as “99 44/100 per cent 
pure.” This company has many 
products and varied types of spe- 
cific service to offer to the public; 
it may not pound on one alone, for 
all of them must be pushed if the 
company is properly and adequate- 
ly to co-ordinate its activities to 
the point of maximum production 
which, in turn, is the nucleus of 
healthful volume and economic 
stability. We do, however, follow 
the same general logic and adver- 
tising technique in continuously 
flagging the 100 per cent service 
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feature that is the company’s goal 
in connection with the use of any 
one, or all, of its many products. 

Of course, like all advertising, 
utility advertising must be sincere. 
If it is not, it will surely act as a 
boomerang. 

A utility is no more assured of 
success than is any other business 
or organization. It may apparent- 
ly be successful under mediocre 
management and without consis- 
tently utilizing the factor of adver- 
tising to the fullest, but compare 
such a utility with one that is 
adequately managed, advertises its 
ability to serve and backs up its 
advertising with a real interest in 
the welfare of its customers, and 
an amazing difference in the suc- 
cess of the two organizations will 
be observed. 

One accurate measure of the 
success of any utility is the degree 
to which it succeeds in serving the 
entire public. This does not mean 
merely selling its products to those 
who demand them, but rather an 
intensive campaign over a period 
of years in which every effort is 
made to acquaint all customers 
with the utility of those products 
in bringing about greater general 
happiness, more hours for leisure 
in the home and increased pros- 
perity and satisfaction in business. 
Unless a utility does this, it is not 
measuring up to its obvious re- 
sponsibilities in the community ; 
and to accomplish this it must 
persist in advertising the specific 
virtues of its many products and 
teach their proper use to the public. 

In order to bring about a condi- 
tion of maximum community hap- 
piness in utility service, a utility, 
like any other progressive business, 
must continually, consistently and 
fearlessly advertise its products 
and services. And this advertising 
must be as specific as that done by 
the world of business generally if 
satisfactory results are to be 
obtained. 

Some housewives still have 
house-cleaning spells ; others utilize 
the many labor-saving devices now 
on the market for keeping the 
home in  apple-pie condition 
through the year with a minimum 
of effort and expense. To a 
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woman in the former class, an 
advertisement reading: “Look for- 
ward to housework with conf: 
dence” may be the last straw in 
her final resolution to make her 
household duties less arduous 
through the purchase of labor sav- 
ing gas or electric devices. When 
such a person reads the entire ad- 
vertisement and senses the under- 
lying keynote of service conveyed 
in the words: “Ask us about those 
vexatious questions that are 
troubling you and count upon our 
many years of experience in study- 
ing household work problems to 
supply the answer”—she is apt to 
believe that the company is not 
merely trying to sell her a certain 
device but that it is also anxious 
to guarantee her complete satisfac- 
tion in its use. The subsequent 
call of one of the company’s home 
service men who inspects, gratis, 
all the household’s gas and electric 
devices, gives her still more confi- 
dence in the company’s ability and 
willingness to stand back of its ad- 
vertising as well as its products. 
That, I think, is being specific in 
public utility advertising and sell- 
ing. Certainly, there is nothing 
indirect about it. 


SOME SPECIFIC APPEALS 


Our advertising is planned, of 
course, to make people think. It 
embodies the principles of pride of 
possession and many other funda- 
mental factors of advertising which 
are quite generally known and ap- 
preciated. A specific appeal, for 
example, is made by an illustration 
showing a group of well lighted, 
cheery homes, followed by text 
which begins by saying: “So much 
depends upon your lighting,” and 
continues with: “Let your home 
express your hospitality. The light 
on the porch welcomes your guests 
before you can open the door. 
Well-shaded lamps in your living- 
room emphasize its charms and in- 
vite the newcomers to be comfort- 
able. A well-lighted home is a 
necessary companion and the most 
valuable assistant to a successful 
hostess.” No charge of indirection 
can be leveled at copy of that sort. 

In advising the store owner to 
“Keep the frost off those valuable 
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Editorial pre-eminence: 


Time after time in the last fifty-six years, 
The Indianapolis News has been ranked by 
competent critics among the very first news- 
: papers in America as a newspaper. It has 
been called “the Bible of Indiana.” 


? Circulation dominance: 


The News circulates daily 1 copy to each 
| 4.3 persons in Indianapolis, 1 copy daily to 
each 7.5 persons in the 45-mile radius. The 
News city circulation exceeds that of both 
| other Indianapolis daily newspapers 
combined. 


Advertising leadership: 


Year after year, advertisers invest more 
dollars in the six issues a week of The 
Indianapolis News than in the thirteen issues 
| a week of both other Indianapolis news- 
: papers, daily and Sunday, combined. No 
other evidence of results could possibly be 
as convincing as an advertising endorsement 


: "ee thee. 





What more could you ask or expect of 
any newspaper ? 


Thee Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. B. LUTZ 1 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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show windows,” the company is 
not only suggesting that the cus- 
tomer use more electricity by put- 
ting “that idle electric fan to work” 
but it is possibly offering a much 
appreciated suggestion, especially 
as the customer is told that “It will 
keep the frost off the windows at 
a cost of only a small fraction of 
a cent per hour.” What could be 
more direct than that? 

But these few examples of hun- 
dreds of specific advertisements of 
the company cover only a small 
portion of its varied advertising 
activities. Through its advertise- 
ments, the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation broadcasts 
timely hints as to the advisability 
of utilizing certain specific services 
at definite periods of the year, sav- 
ing' money and inconvenience there- 
by; it exhorts customers to save, 
and offers an investment for their 
funds that has paid out dividends 
regularly for sixty years; it calls 
attention to ways in which the com- 
pany may serve its customers at 
moving time and in other emer- 
gencies; it continually points out 
dangerous practices in connection 
with fallen wires, etc.; it offers 
suggestions as to the proper way 
to utilize its products, and in 
scores of other ways attempts to 
render to customers a general ser- 
vice. We believe that anything we 
can do to increase the all-around 
well-being of the public is bound 
to react to mutual satisfaction, for 
you can’t interest a sickly, luke- 
warm community in much of any- 
thing. 

This company, today, finds itself 
faced with the greatest responsi- 
bilities of its career; responsibili- 
ties it has helped to create through 
consistent, well-directed advertis- 
ing, which has increased its sales 
of appliances and added generously 
to the strong demand for its prod- 
ucts. A measure of this consistent 
progress is due to the direct appeal 
of its advertising and to the suc- 
cess with which the keynote, ser- 
vice, has been fused into all the 
varied classifications of advertise- 
ments used in past years. 

Of course, like practically every 
progressive utility, we have made 
much of the item of good-will and 
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institutional publicity. It appears 
that this essential item will always 
be a feature in utility advertising. 
We must not only gain the good- 
will of a constantly increasing 
number of customers each year, 
but we must also retain that of 
older customers. It is the same 
old idea of pounding away on one 
idea and backing it up until the 
public really believes that we mean 
it. Of course, we are only too glad 
of opportunities to back up this 
general advertising by specific ref- 
erences to past or present accom- 
plishments in the interesting field 
of public service. 

There is no beating about the 
bush in our advertising. We know 
we have something definite to sell, 
something that the public needs 
and should have and we present 
our message as strongly as does 
the manufacturer of a nationally 
advertised product in accordance 
with the standards of modern ad- 
vertising. We believe in being spe- 
cific in our advertising and I think 
we are specific. 

In conclusion, I want to empha- 
size the fact that we believe in 
regularity of advertising. We ad- 
vertise in the local papers every 
day of the year, and believe that 
this consistent regularity adds con- 
siderably to the possible good to be 
derived from advertising. 





Runkel Brothers Account with 
L. S. Goldsmith Agency 


Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Runkomalt, cocoa, 
chocolate, etc., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the L. S. Goldsmith 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Newspapers will be used. 





Cement Account for 


H. K. McCann 


The North American Cement Corpora- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., has appointed The 
H. K. McCann Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





F. E. Gannett Elected Trustee 


of Cornell University 
Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Rochester, N. .» Times Union and 
other papers, has been elected a trustee 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He is a member of the class of 1898. 
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Every-issuecAdvertisers in “Uanity Gair 


Quoting Mr. Abbott Kimball of Lyddon & Hanford, 
advertising agents for Merton Caps: “Valuable ac- 
counts have been opened . . . Retailers have 
come to Merton show rooms to place orders bring- 
ing the Merton page torn from the magazine 
Remarkable vitality is very gratifying.” 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business 

Boston is 
a wheel 
not merely 
a hub 


Boston proper 
is but one borough 
of the 40 
that make up Boston 


Boston is a town and Arlington is a town, but 
never are the two separated, save by the artificial 
lines on the map. For what Boston desires, Arling- 
ton wants; what Boston does is done in Arlington 
too; what influences Boston also is felt in Arlington. 





For Arlington is a part of “Business Boston”— 
the Boston that can be influenced by the national 
advertiser. This is the great, thickly populated area 
lying within a radius of fifteen miles of the center 
of Boston and dominated by the Boston newspapers. 
Within it are 40 towns, each individual and distinct 
in census statistics, but actually boroughs of Boston 
in the trading, business sense. In this, the business 
man’s Boston, live 1,808,845 people. 


Double the radius to 30 miles, and you add nearly 
another million, not quite so concentrated, but still 
under the same influence and inspiration. 


Your Boston, then, contains nearly three million 
people—an immense entity, accustomed to live well, 
buy wisely, to create, earn, and spend. This, the 
fourth richest market in the country, can be yours. 
But you must know how to enter it. 
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ARLINGTON is an ind dent 

the map, a populous section containing 4 943 
people. Yet in the map of trade it is but a part 
of Business Boston. Here live commuters and 
those who serve their home needs. You cannot 
distinguish these people from those who live in 
Boston itself. 


Divided strength 


While these 40 cities form Business Boston and 
are apparently a single unit, actually this vast 
market is divided by an invisible line into two great 
population groups. These groups differ in senti- 
ment, tradition and origin. They feel and think 
differently, read different newspapers, are influenced 
by different appeals. This population diversity is so 
strong that no single newspaper can appeal suc- 
cessfully to both groups. 


To reach both of these population divisions, at 
least two newspapers must be used—the Herald- 
Traveler and one of the other three leading papers. 
For three of the four major newspapers in Boston 
appeal to one group, while the other is covered by 
the Herald - Traveler only. A glance at all four 
papers will convince you of this. 


It is important for you to know more about this 
strange situation. Let us send you our booklet, 
“Business Boston.” Read it, and you will be ready 
to enter this market with success assured. Send 


BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


Advertising 
Representative 
George A. MoDevitt 
Company 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., 
Chicage, Ill. 







For five years the 
Herald-Traveler has 
i) been first in Na- 
Ai tional Advertising, 

Including all finan- 
¥ cial advertising, 
among Beston daily 
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INFLUENCE 


The Plain Dealer’s circulation 
is among the Northern Ohio 
people who read and believe 
in nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. They have the money 
and the inclination to buy. 


Ask any of the 976 national 
advertisers who use the 


Plain Dealer ALONE. 


Me Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


in Cleveland ana Northern Ohio~ 
ONE- Medium ALONE ~ One Cast Will sell it 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
110 E. 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago Times Building 742 Market Street 
New York Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Should a Salesman Who Resigned 
Ever Be Re-employedP 






Some Opinions Expressed by a Number of Sales Executives Who 
Discussed This Question 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


“Qe BOULD the house re-employ 
the salesman who resigned 
and took employment elsewhere?” 

“Not on your life—I don’t take 
them back!” one sales manager 
said to me. This man is the head 
of his own company, employs 
about twenty salesmen and oper- 
ates over four States. “If they 
leave me once, they’re through for 
good. I can’t waste my time on 
men who are unable to make up 
their minds whether they want to 
work for me or not. Some of 
these chaps let you train them and 
educate them and they work for 
you for several years and just 
when they .are commencing to do 
well, along comes somebody else 
and offers them $5 a week more. 
They jump you. Then they find 
out that the new job isn’t what 
they thought it was going to be 
and they want to run back home. 
They’d like to come back at most 
any price. But nothing doing!” 

A district sales manager for a 
large sales force expresses similar 
views. He assures his men that 
if they ever leave the company, 
they will never have a chance to 
come back. He claims that as a 
result many a man has hesitated 
to make the move, feeling that he 
is burning all bridges behind him. 

Then there is the other side. A 
shrewd sales manager explained 


his philosophy in this way: “Many , 


a young rascal doesn’t know what 
a good job is until he has been 
out roughing it for a while. I’ve 
had a number of them who came 
to me as youngsters grow restless 
and think they had better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. Every once in 
a while such a youngster would 
come to me and tell me, in all se- 
riousness, that he felt his future 
was with another firm. Now, if 
he happens to be a good boy and 


I felt he was just suffering from 
the usual youthful urge, I’d pat 
him on the back and say, ‘Sonny— 
just between you and me, I think 
you’re making a great mistake, but 
I won’t ask you to stay here with 
me. In fact, if you changed your 
mind, I don’t believe I’d keep you 
on with us. The best thing for 
you and me is that you take that 
job. You’re not going to appre- 
ciate your house and our line un- 
til you can see it from the out- 
side. But you’ve got good stuff 
in you and I think in time you'll 
make good. A little hardening 
and polishing off will be a fine 
thing for you. You're going to 
get your three meals a day and 
your place to sleep and that’s all 
a salesman at your age needs any- 
way. However, go to it and good 
luck to you. I may be all wrong. 
But when one of these days you 
see on which side of the bread 
your butter is spread, don’t be 
ashamed to come around and talk 
it over with me. If you keep on 
playing the game clean, we’ll prob- 
ably be able to find some place to 
tuck you away in when you're 
ready to come home again!” 
These are the two principal view- 
points. It is possible to prove al- 
most anything about either one. 


WHY SALESMEN LEAVE HOME 


A recent experience is illuminat- 
ing: A man had been a really good 
salesman for eight or nine years. 
Then it came to the point where 
he felt that the house did not 
have the future for him which he 
deserved and which another house 
offered. So this man left the com- 
pany and went to take the other 
job. Everyone disliked seeing him 
go. Still, there was no real way 
to hold him. Had his pay been 
advanced to the point which would 
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hold him, he would actually be an 
overpaid individual for the work 
he was capable of doing: It ap- 
peared as though this was a case 
where the man, in fairness to 
himself, could not refuse to make 
the move. 

But within six months he came 
back to talk things over. He knew 
he had made a mistake. The com- 
pany with: which he had gone 
proved to be financially unsound. 
It could not go ahead with its pre- 
tentious plans. It could not back 
up this man as it had planned 
and it could not give him a chance 
‘to earn money as both had planned 
and hoped. The nice paper ar- 
rangement became just a day 
dream which failed to materialize 
and the salesman was getting less 
in real money than his former job 
had paid him. 

He was glad to have the house 
consider him for his old position. 
And the house was very glad in- 
deed to get back a man who had 
had such a good record. It seemed 
a happy solution for the whole 
problem. The salesman was un- 
happy where he was, in his new 
connection, and the house was un- 
happy in its selection of a sales- 
man to take his place. Starting in 
right where they had left off 
seemed to be the proper answer, 
so that is the way it was settled. 

The salesman came back to his 
old job. This was on a Wednes- 
day. He was to go out on the 
territory the following Monday. 
During the interim he swaggered 
all over the factory and the office. 
He confided to everyone from the 
night watchman and the telephone 
girl, to the factory superintendent 
and the head bookkeeper that “the 
old man couldn’t get along without 
me. You can see for yourself 
how it was. You know what 
Jones did in my old territory. 
Nothing a-tall! Perfect flop! 
Well, the old man came to me with 
tears in his eyes and he says to 
me ‘Bill, I’ve made a mistake. I 
didn’t have any business letting 
you go. Those people saw what 
you had and I didn’t. But if you 


come back now I’ll see that you’re 
taken care of!” 

Long before Saturday came, the 
returned prodigal had _ confiden- 
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tially spread the word that “the 
old man with tears in his eyes” had 
cajoled him into returning. On 
Saturday, the major part of the 
sales force came in from the coun- 
try. Bill was on hand in all his 
glory. Over in a corner of the 
salesmen’s room, Bill presided at 
a conference. Bill also did the 
talking. “Nothing to it. Just see 
what I did. I fixed things for all 
you boys. I had to call the old 
man’s bluff and quit. Of course, 
I got mine, so I’m not out any- 
thing. But when it came to a 
show-down, the old man couldn’t 
do the job without me. And be- 
lieve you me, I made him pay be- 
fore I’d come back. He knows 
what’s what now. He knows what 
a good man is worth. He got 
mighty well filled up on letting one 
of his experienced men go and try 
putting in a cheap kid. He won't 
pull that stuff any more now that 
I showed him up. If any of you 
aren’t getting what’s coming to 
you, don’t be afraid to talk up. 
He'll eat out of your-hand now, 
after the lesson he learned from 
me.” 

On Monday, this individual went 
out on the road. He stayed out 
just exactly two weeks and then 
he was through. He was so busy 
explaining to the trade how “the 
old man came with tears in his 
eyes” that he had no real time for 
selling goods. 


THE BOSS HEARS THE TEAR TALE 


The story of Bill’s confidential 
talks had reached the head of the 
company. Early in the second 
week, an up-country customer and 
friend of the boss dropped in to 
twit him about his tears in his 
eyes. That was the end. A sharp 
telegram notified Bill that he 
would be drawing pay only until 
the coming Saturday night. 

The head of that house shook 
his head in a puzzled way. “Well, 
that’s what comes from taking a 
man back after he’s quit you once. 
I never would have guessed it, 
though, the way Bill came around 
and told me his hard luck story. 
If he had gone right to work and 
attended to business, he’d have 
made good, but his natural ego- 
tism had to crop out and spoil 
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things for himself. At the same 
time, as soon as the resignation 
of Bill was announced, I ceased 
getting calls from salesmen who 
were going to stand right up and 
talk turkey.” 

Another man in the group of 
sales executives who were talking 
this over joined the conversation 
and this was his contribution: “Of 
course, you can cite all sorts of 
cases to prove all sorts of theo- 
ries, but after all is said and 
done, it depends on the man and 
what there is inside of him. I 
have a man working for me right 
now who used to be a bookkeeper. 
He could not make as much money 
as he wanted to make at keeping 
books so he came to us as a sales- 
man. It was his first job as a 
salesman. He did mighty well. 
He worked hard. But before long 
he became discouraged. Things 
would be tough for a week or so 
and he couldn’t stand under the 
strain. 

“One day he quit his job with- 
out any notice. He just blew up. 
He was gone. He sent in his 
sample case and wrote me a letter 
saying that he was going to get a 
bookkeeping job again. He felt 
he was not cut out to be a sales- 
man. Before long, we forgot all 
about him. Then, one day he 
was waiting outside my office to 
see me. 

“He told the usual hard luck 
story and he wanted to come back 
to his old job. We had no open- 
ing at the time, but his story 


sounded so sincere that I felt he - 


had had a great lesson which, on 
top of his former record, would 
warrant our giving him another 
chance. It was a month before a 
vacancy occurred. During that 
month, he was around the plant 
every day, going over his sample 
case and price list and waiting for 
the chance to go on the road. 
“Also during that month he was 
such a fine influence around the 
building and with the people that 
I actually paid him his salary, al- 
though he was not really on the 
pay-roll and did no actual work. 
He made it clear to everybody, 
from the office boy up, that he 
had learned a great lesson and was 
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glad to pass on the knowledge he 
had obtained. He was glad to get 
back onto the job. 

“From that day to this, we can 
count on him to exert a _thor- 
oughly wholesome and healthy in- 
fluence. Many an employee has 
been brought back to earth through 
contact with this salesman. And 
many a dealer has become a better 
customer and developed a finer 
sense of friendship for our house 
because of conversations with this 
salesman. 

“Had this man never left us, he 
would never have been more ‘han 

mediocre salesman—a_ rather 
dlorless, hard-working chap. But 
that experience after his first con- 
nection made him not only glad 
to come back but left an impres- 
sion he did not easily forget.” 

The other day, there were ten 
of us talking over sales problems 
and we discussed this problem and 
recounted these incidents. Of the 
ten men in the group, six were 
inclined to reconsider the return- 
ing prodigal. Four were definitely 
opposed. Personally, I have blown 
hot and cold by turn. I have re- 
employed men with pleasant re- 
sults and become a firm believer 
in the theory that a period out in 
the wilderness was a fine thing for 
all concerned. 

And then I have had the oppo- 
site results and promised myself 
that henceforth and forever there 
would be no reconsideration. Then 
something would happen which 
would warrant trying it all over 
again. 

But comparing the individuals, 
setting side by side some who 
turned out well and others who 
did not, there is this outstanding 
fact—a careful study of the man’s 
record when he was first with you 
and the way in which he quit will 
usually prove an indication of 
what one may expect when the 
prodigal comes home again. 





Pennsylvania Outdoor Adver- 
tisers to Meet 
The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor Advertising Association 
will be held on June 23; in the Engi- 
neers Building at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Is Quantity 
Everything? 


V7 BAIE’D like to have you think so be- 








cause then you would be obliged to 
ie penne é in the magazine with the 
“ ) largest newsstand sale in the world 
—ae s TRUE STORY. We would have all 


the business in the world! 


But while quantity is a 
prime consideration, ad- 
vertisers who come into 
TRUE STORY, some 
of them this year ‘for the 
first time, buy the maga- 
zine solely on its merits 
as a medium through 
which to reach that great 
mass of people which 
may be called neither 
rich or poor, obscure or 
great — but which has 

roven to be the “‘best 
Buying” class in America. 


Each month they buy 
two million copies of 


TRUE STORY at the 


newsstands paying a 


quarter for each copy; 
and the following month 
they come back for TRUE 
STORY, and month 
after month, thus giving 
this magazine a hu 

following that for loy “ 
and consistency of per- 
formance may never be 


surpassed. 


Wecall TRUE STORY’S 
circulation ‘The Neces- 
sary Two Million+” 
because no matter what 
other magazine you use, 
unless you advertise in 
TRUE STORY you will 
fail to cover the market 
that isyours fortheasking. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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“The Best Results That 
We Have Had From 
Any Farm Publication 


The F. B. Chamberlain Company, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, are manufacturers of 
a prepared poultry feed. Experienced 
advertisers, using a number of farm pub- 
lications, their testimony as to the effec- 
tiveness of The Country Gentleman for 
the advertising of a product whose only 
market is the working farm, is significant. 


Read their letter »m—> 


EOUNETY (jentlemal 


The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
B , San F i Detroit, Cleveland 
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April 27, 1926. 
Mre Je Me Irvine, : 

The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Sir: 
In view of our conversation on your recent 
visit to Saint Louis, we thought it might 
interest you to know that our Jamary, 
February, March and April advertisements 
in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN produced a total 
of 1030 inquiries of which 106 were dealer 
inquiries. This is not only the best 
results that we have had from any farm 
publication in point of the total number 
of inquiries, but it is by far the largest 
percentage of ‘dealer inquiries in proportion 
to the whole that we have ever secured. In 
fact we think that, in consideration of the 
fact that we offered no booklet or invitation 
of any description to induce replies, it” _ 
is a most unusual showing. 

Yours very truly, 

F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 

(sd) B. P. Silver 











Concrete, tangible figures like these show 
clearly the influence of The Country 
Gentleman—the modern farm paper— 
with the modern farm families and with 
the merchants who serve the farm trade. 
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Hunters 


don’t expect to bag lions 
just anywhere: to get 
good shooting they know 
that they must go where 
lions live. 




































UCCESSFUL advertising isn’t a matter of 
printing your message just anywhere: ad- 
vertising is successful only when it reaches 
readers who are really able to buy. 

That is why advertising in the New York 
Herald Tribune is successful: it reaches 
large numbers of readers who are definitely 
well-to-do. 

Here’s proof: newspaper publishers, whose 
business it is to appraise newspapers, did 
more advertising in the Herald Tribune 
during 1925 than in any other New York 
morning paper. 

In 1925, the New York Herald Tribune 
carried a total of 281,770 lines of news- 
paper advertising — an increase of 166,030 
lines over the year of 1924. 

Newspaper publishers choose the Herald 
Tribune because they are aware that it is 
the favorite morning paper of progressive 
business executives. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: NEWS - EDITORIALS - ADVERTISEMENTS 
TOTS SCR SSRN EY a 
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Reducing Price and Maintaining 
Quality to Increase Volume 


Makers of Swiss-Craft Furniture Reduce Number of Sets of Furniture 
from Seventeen to Five and Triple Their Sales with the 
Help of Business-Paper Advertising 


By Roland Cole 


C= of the prettiest problems 
in the whole range of manu- 
facturing is that of keeping up the 
quality while reducing the price. 
Given plenty of time and a good 
start on competition, the solving 
of the problem need not be at- 
tended with too much 
distress. But with 
competition going like 
a double runaway 
through a narrow 
street, with the cost 
of raw materials as 
uncompromising as a 
banker’s frown, with 
the factory none too 
busy on the general 
line, why there, so to 
speak, is where talent 
need not waste itself 
in providing a satis- 
factory solution and 
not being too deliber- 
ate about it either. 
This problem . lifts 
its more or less sinis- 
ter head in the long- 
established business 
oftener than in the 
new. The new busi- 
ness, however, just as 
soon as it becomes ac- 
customed to a certain 
way of doing things, 
develops the same 
tendency to avoid mak- 
ing changes as the old. 
The inclination toward 
inertia is as inherent 
in business as it is 
in matter. But the fact that 
the Tell City Furniture Com- 
pany, maker of Swiss-Craft 
furniture, is sixty-seven years old 
and that throughout its history it 
has rigorously held to certain 
traditions of quality in the manu- 
facturing of its product, makes the 
story of what it has been able to 


jroom 


band of Sw 
ficing fine 


accomplish interesting to all manu- 
facturers who are confronted with 
the necessity of reducing style 
numbers or parts and standardizing 
their manufacturing and _ selling 
operations upon a few in order to 
secure volume and reduce costs. 


THE ST MAURICE 
D> argeen beiew 





How BusINess WAS TRIPLED 


By Specialization and Standardization of 


Five Distinctive Suites 


Dealers, throughout the country, acclaim the success of the new Tell City 
y of specialization and 


standardization on five distinctive Swiss-Craft 


ntes. 


Geter manufacture —idea 


They have found them to sell faster, to show a — rapid turnover and a 
correspondingly increased proft over the common 
This aay which has trebled our orders marks as ool forward step in our 


meet the highest ideals of 


Each of the five suites is 
ting my ey years ago with a little 
adhered to without 


ls ori 
sss Craftsmen and fanthtlly 
he 





true Swiss-Craft furniture—this pohcy 
a nae lower Jevel. Prices range in $165.00 to $273.00. 


b> rican lines and 


TELL CITY FURNITURE coanan. Tell City, Indiana 
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and «i 
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ciple Atpnce of ths & Maunce (No. ap aon ie ots early 
the artistic combsnation of rare and woods 


H_ Herrman Furniture Company, $27 West 34th Se. 
New York City, Exclusive Metropoluan Agents 


Swiss Crafting 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY FEATURES THE NEW MANUFAC- 
TURING POLICY AND THE SUCCESS IT HAS ACHIEVED 


In 1859 the Swiss Colonization 
Society of Cincinnati decided to 
form a settlement on the site now 
known as Tell City, Indiana, and 
to name the site in honor of its 
national hero, William Tell. Most 
of the men who went down the 
Ohio River in the first boat were 
cabinet makers, so they built the 
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factory and called it the Tell City 
Furniture Company. The factory 
was owned by the _ twenty-five 
cabinet makers and _ mechanics, 
each owning one share of stock. 
For a good many years it was run 
this way. No dividends were paid. 
This was one of the early steps 
made in America toward co- 
operative ownership and manage- 
ment. If business was _ good, 
wages were raised, and if bad, 
wages were reduced. Old records 
show that on some pay days only 
one dollar could be paid to each 
man on account, and he had to 
wait for the rest until collections 
came in. On other pay days they 
fared much better and collected 
back pay. 

The Tell City Furniture Com- 
pany has been making a quality 
product for over sixty years, there- 
fore. But of. late years it has 
been. found that the grade and 
price of the product were beyond 
the means of any but the very rich. 
It seemed to the company that 
quality merchandise could be 
produced in large quantities to 
compete in price with poorer mer- 
chandise by a restriction and stand- 
ardization of patterns so they 
could be built from the same units. 
With a reputation for building fine 
furniture, the company wanted to 
maintain quality above all things. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


In 1924 the manager of the fac- 
tory died. The business had al- 
ways been conservatively operated, 
had made a moderate return on the 
investment for years, and had done 
exceedingly well during the post 
war boom. The new management 
which came in allowed the busi- 
ness to continue as before for a 
few months while a complete sur- 
vey was made of the’ possibilities. 

“At the beginning of 1925,” said 
R. M. Robinson, sales manager, 
“our company was manufacturing 
seventeen different patterns of bed- 
room furniture which retailed at 
prices ranging from $500 to $1,000. 
These could be produced in quanti- 
ties no larger than forty suites at 
a time in order to give fair ship- 
ping service. By July, 1925, only 
five different patterns were being 
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manufactured and the quantity 
made on each production order 
was increased from forty to one 
hundred and fifty. With very little 
increase in labor it was found that 
production was doubled. This 
made it possible for these suites 
to retail at prices from $350 to 
$550 with the same gross profit to 
the dealer. 

“More effort was placed on 
sales. The exclusive construction 
features which had made this prod- 
uct one of the best in the country 
were now presented through adver- 
tising in the trade journals, by our 
salesmen and by display cards 
which were shipped out in the 
dressers of each suite. The re- 
sults were almost instantaneous. 
After a poor start in the first six 
months of 1925, sales and produc- 
tion were increased to such an 
extent in the last six months, that 
in 1925 twice as much _ business 
was done as the average for 1923 
and 1924. This has continued to 
increase in 1926 in such a way 
that in the first four months of 
this year as much business has 
been done as in all of 1923 or 
1924, with corresponding profits. 

“This increase in business has 
been accomplished without ad- 
ditional capital. It was found that 
with fewer patterns the warehouse 
inventory decreased sufficiently to 
finance the larger raw material 
purchases and to carry the in- 
creased accounts receivable. 

“Department heads in the fac- 
tory were given trips wherever 
they could learn how to improve 
quality and quantity. The trips 
have paid for their cost many 
times. 

“Special machinery was installed 


‘to aid with the increased dem 


for production. For instance, one 
machine was installed which could 
do in one automatic operation 
that was done previously in five 
operations on three different 
machines. The total outlay for 
machinery was not great, however, 
and has been paid out of the re- 
turns from lowered costs for the 
first year.” 

Dealer advertising in business 
papers during 1926 has hammered 
away on the different points of 
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The Big Stores Know 


NLY two standard size 

newspapers in New York 
gained in Dry Goods Advertis- 
| ing during the month of May. 
In the morning field it was 
THE WorRLD; in the evening 
field THE EVENING WORLD. 
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The figures are: 


) MORNING PAPERS 





Gain Loss Per Cent. 
| THE WORLD. . 2,906 -— 1.5%G 
| Second Paper . 11,306 2.6% L 
: Third Paper. . . . ——— 13,260 4.0% L 

Fourth Paper . . . ——— 35,968 12.2% L 


EVENING PAPERS 





Gain Loss Per Cent. 
EVENING 
. WORLD . . . 70,344 18.2% G 
| Second Paper .. ——— 9,322 1.8%L 
Third Paper... ——— 46,210 414%L 
Fourth Paper .. ——— 93,584 16.4% L 
Fifth Paper... . ——-— 115,412 81.5% 


| This represents the matured 
| judgment of the most im- 
portant group of merchants in 
America. 


— | 
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The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 







PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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the new policy. One advertise- 
ment emphasizes the point that 
fine craftsmanship is compatible 
with low prices; another that fine 
craftsmanship is compatible with 
quantity production. Throughout 
the series the five bedroom suites 
are referred to. The caption of 
one advertisement reads, “How 
Business Was Tripled by Speciali- 
zation and Standardization of Five 
Distinctive Suites.” Over and over 
again the dealer is reminded that 
the “fine craftsmanship” which 
has characterized §Swiss-Craft 
furniture in the past is still a dis- 
tinctive feature of the product 
today. 

A distinctive layout has been de- 
vised for the series. The page is 
made without border, the upper 
space containing a photographic 
reproduction of the suite featured, 
with a cut-line giving its name, 
number and a brief description, 
such as: “No. 260—The St. 
Maurice. A combination of 
figured Walnut, English Harewood 
and Red Gum. Patterned from 
the simple elegance of the early 
American period. Drawer shap- 
ings and elements of ornamental 
turnings are stained black. Also 
furnished entirely in enamel. A 
beautiful combination of Jade 
Green and Satin Taupe, blended 
together by Umbrian highlighting.” 
The name design, “Swiss-Craft 
Furniture,” in distinctive lettering 
and printed very large is run at 
the bottom of the page. 

The display card previously re- 
ferred to, is designed to accompany 
each suite, stay right with it while 
it is in the dealer’s store and go 
along with the suite to the con- 
sumer. 

“We find,” said Mr. Robinson, 
“that in the retail stores it is sel- 
dom that the floor salesman under- 
stands fully the merchandise he 
sells and for this reason a display 
card goes out with each suite. 
We request the dealers to allow 
these cards to be delivered to their 
customers when they sell our mer- 
chandise so that the actual con- 
sumer can be better posted on the 
quality of the merchandise he has 
purchased.” 

This card bears the Swiss-Craft 
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trade-mark in colors on the face 
side and beneath the trade-mark 
a detailed description of the suite 
which thé card accompanies. The 
reverse side features constructional 
points of Swiss-Craft manu- 
facture, such as the laminated core 
of the chifforobe door, how 
division bearer rails are glued and 
screwed to end panels, mortising 
of case bracer between back posts 
of case, and the like. 





“Delineator” and “Designer” 
to Be Merged 


S. R. Latshaw, president of the But- 
terick Publishing Euaene, New York, 
has announced that, commencing with 
the November issue, the Delineator and 
the Designer will be combined in one 
publication which will be known as the 
Delineator. 

The Delineator was founded by the 
Butterick company in 1868 under the 
name of the Metropolitan Monthly and, 
in 1875, the name was changed to the 
Delineator. The Designer, founded in 
1877, is published by the Standard Fash- 
ion ‘Company, a Butterick subsidiary. 
In 1920, the Designer was merged with 
the Woman’s Magazine, another But- 
terick property. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney will continue as editor of the 
new Delineator. 

Two months ago control of the But- 
terick Company was purchased from the 
Wilder family, who had owned it for 
two generations, by Mr. Latshaw and 
Joseph A. Moore. Mr. Latshaw, who is 
president, has been with the company 
for eleven years as advertising director 
and vice-president. He is devoting him- 
self to the sales policies and the ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Moore, who is chairman of the 
board, was previously treasurer of Good 
Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazar, and 
other publications owned by W. R. 
Hearst. Several months ago he severed 
all connection with the Hearst interests 
and, acting as an individual, acquired, 
with Mr. Latshaw, control of the But- 
terick Company. Mr. Moore is in charge 
of the publishing activities. 


E. E. Martin, Publisher, 
Cleveland “Times” 


Earle E. Martin, has resigned as editor 
of the Cleveland Press to become pub 
lisher of the Times of that city. Mr. 
Martin had been editor-in-chief of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers of Ohio. 








Clothing Account for Chicago 
Agency 
Scher-Hirst, Inc., Cleveland, manu 
facturer of Shayrhurst clothes, has ap 
pointed C. E. Brinkerhoff, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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This Should 
Settle It! 


Does advertising in a Chicago newspaper 
influence buying in cities and towns outside 


the TRUE CHICAGO MARKET? 
IT DOES NOT! 
Who says so? 


Representative retailers—more than 1,000 of 
them—in Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and IIlinois, (outside the Metropolitan Chicago 
District). 


THE TRUE CHICAGO MARKET is Chicago 
and its 50-mile radius. This area has been estab- 
lished by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Bell Telephone Company, as the only logical 
operating radius of Chicago merchants, 
manufacturers and distributors. 


To prove that a Chicago newspaper cannot 
compete with the home town paper, the 
Evening American had Buckley, Dement & 
Company mail a questionnaire to represen- 
tative retailers in Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois, (outside the Metro- 
politan Chicago District). 
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The Questionnaire 


“To move merchandise from 
your shelves would you prefer 
that the manufacturer place 
his advertising in your local 
newspaper or in a Chicago 
newspaper?” 


And here is how that question was answered: 


Summary of Replies 


In Favor In Favor 


of the of the 
Home Town Chicago 

Paper Paper 
Retail Druggists . . . 268 5 
Musical Instrument eo 152 5 
Hardware Dealers .. . 197 5 
Retail Grocers ... . 116 9 
Electrical Retailers . . . 146 8 
Radio Retailers . . .. 180 5 
Total 1,059 37 


In six highly important classi- 
fications 1,059 out of 1,096 
retailers prefer the local paper 
to the Chicago paper for the 








movement of merchandise. 
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Asked This Question— 


The retailers answering the questionnaire did 
not know for whom it was intended. There 
was no mention made of any newspaper. They 
simply “spoke their mind” on a question of 
vital importance. 


This investigation proves: 

1—That, by using a Chicago newspaper 
with a widely scattered circulation, a 
manufacturer seriously injures his 
sales work in Chicago, because of 
inadequate coverage of this important 
market. 

2—That his advertising in a Chicago 
newspaper cannot move merchandise 
in cities outside THE TRUE 
CHICAGO MARKET. 


The Chicago Evening American with 94% of 
its great reader audience CONCENTRATED in 
Chicago and suburbs, reaching more HOMES 
in the city than does any other daily newspaper, 
should be the backbone of any campaign 
designed to create consumer demand in the 


TRUE CHICAGO MARKET. 








Largest circulation of any Chicago evening 
paper and third in America 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 
What Percentage 


of Chicago Families 
Do You Reach? 


Liberty . . . . . . Advertiser Reaches 12.9% 
True Story . . . . Advertiser Reaches 12.9% 
Saturday Evening Post. Advertiser Reaches 12.5 % 
Pictorial Review . . Advertiser Reaches 9.1 % 
Ladies’ Home Journal . Advertiser Reaches 8.2% 


Woman’s Home 
Companion. . . Advertiser Reaches 8.1 % 


McCall’s . . . . . Advertiser Reaches 61% 
Good eens . Advertiser Reaches 5.8 % 
Butterick . . . Advertiser Reaches 48% 
Conde Nast a . Advertiser Reaches 1.6% 


You Can Cover 50% 
Of All Chicago Families With a Smashing 


COLOR PAGE 


IN THE 


American Home Journal 


weeny, ALINE oF tHe 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
W. M. NEWMAN, Mgr. 


New York R. E. BOONE 9 East 40th Street 
Chicago H. A. KOEHLER Hearst Building 

Detroit L. C. BOONE Book Tower Building 
Boston Ss. B. CHITTENDEN 5 Winthrop Square 






































It’s Time Hot Steel Warmed Up 
to Advertising 


Cold Steel Is Almost Ready for a National Campaign 


By Charles F. Abbott 


Executive Director, The American Institute of Steel Construction 


HE steel industry may be di- 

vided roughly into two main 
divisions; the hot steel industry 
which produces the steel from the 
ore, and the cold steel industry 
which fabricates the steel for the 
various uses to which it is put by 
the ultimate purchaser. Reliance, 
to a greater or less extent, by both 
of these divisions of the steel in- 
dustry upon the merchandising 
principles of a vanished era, while 
manufacturers of competing prod- 
ucts have been alert to take advan- 
tage of the merchandising princi- 
ples of today, is responsible for 
the unfortunate position in which 
many branches of the steel indus- 
try now find themselves. 

The hot steel industry has never 
taken any interest in its product 
after it has passed into the hands 
of the cold steel industry. The 
hot steel industry has always 
thought, and still thinks, in terms 
of tonnage output. Concentration 
upon the greatest number of tons 
per man per day has brought about 
neglect of the market and of all 
that concerns it. 

Constructive advertising to build 
up a public consciousness of steel 
has never been applied. In alto- 
gether too many instances the sales 
methods of the hot steel industry 
are antiquated, obsolete. 

How has this concentration upon 
production, to the exclusion of 
practically everything else, affected 
the hot steel industry? 

An analysis of twenty-seven of 
the more important iron and steel 
mills shows earnings of $3.80 in 
1924 and $4.51 in 1925 for each 
$100 of aggregate capitalization. 
An analysis of twelve other im- 
portant industries shows average 
earnings of $12 for each $100 of 

Portion of an address delivered June 1 


before the annual convention of the steel 
boiler makers at Hot Springs, Va. 
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aggregate capitalization. The sur- 
vey of the iron and steel mills 
further shows that in spite of the 
growth in the nation’s capacity for 
consumption, the ability of the 
steel mills to produce steel exceeds 
the ability of the nation to absorb 
it. 

Earnings that are so low in pro- 
portion to the aggregate capitaliza- 
tion are in great part attributable 
to this excess plant capacity. Ex- 
cess plant capacity is frequently 
referred to as a condition which 
retards progress in the hot steel 
industry. Declining markets nat- 
urally lead to a condition of excess 
capacity. If the same importance 
had been attached to markets as 
has been devoted to efficient pro- 
duction there would be no excess 
capacity in the hot steel industry. 

Too much of what has been said 
about the merchandising methods 
of the hot steel industry applies 
also to the cold steel industry— 
those of us who fabricate the 
steel; and our division has suf- 
fered greatly as a consequence. 


THE REMEDY FOR POOR 
MERCHANDISING 


A few days ago Victor M. Cut- 
ter, president of the United Fruit 
Company, speaking on New Eng- 
land sales methods before the New 
England Foreign Trade Confer- 
ence, said: “I believe our manu- 
facturing and production are 
amply cared for. I also believe 
our merchandising and sales meth- 
ods are rotten, and that our knowl- 
edge of markets for our products, 
both domestic and foreign, is in- 
finitesimal. The remedy for the 
situation lies in a realization of 
these facts and in aggressive ac- 
tion in merchandising, which in- 
cludes advertising and publicity, 
the proper packaging and handling 
of our products, and the building 





up of sales forces to balance our 
splendid manufacturing and pro- 
duction.” 

Although speaking generally of 
merchandising methods in vogue 
in New England, Mr. Cutter has 
summed up, in a few words, the 
situation that has existed in the 
steel industry as a whole for many 
years, and that still, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions, exists to- 
day. 
But while we of the cold steel 
industry may be censured for not 
having taken more immediate ad- 
vantage of the principles of mod- 
ern merchandising, we are still, in 
this respect, far in advance of the 
hot steel industry. 

You, the fabricators of steel 
boilers, are awake to the serious- 
ness of the situation. The manu- 
facturers of sheet steel, whose 
steel roofing a few years ago was 
being displaced by a competing 
product at the rate of thousands 
of tons a year, are checking the 
invasion of their territory and ex- 
tending their field. The fabricators 
of structural steel are laying a 
firm foundation for the recovery 
of the market encroached upon 
during the old days of disorganiza- 
tion. 

CO-OPERATION DID IT 


This come-back on the part of 
two branches of the cold steel in- 
dustry has been brought about by 
means of industrial group co- 
operation which, functioning 
through trade associations, has 
made possible the application. of 
those merchandising principles that 
have proved their worth so con- 
clusively during the last decade. 

An account of how the struc- 
tural steel fabricators have met, or 
are meeting, the various obstacles 
that had virtually hog-tied the in- 
dustry, may, therefore, contain 
suggestions which will prove of 
value. 

One of the first matters to 
which the American Institute of 
Steel Construction turned its at- 
tention was the formulation of 
standard specifications for the de- 
sign and erection of structural 
steel which would incorporate 
recognized engineering practices 
and combine the factors of safety, 
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durability, and the most economic 
use of steel, 

When Bessemer steel came on 
the market in 1885, a unit stress 
of 16,000 pounds per square inch 
was. taken—for no particular rea- 
son—as the basis for figuring all 
structural steel stresses, and this 
stress had held its own despite the 
practically universal adoption of 
the open hearth furnace, the prod- 
uct of which possesses a reliability 
and uniformity never achieved by 
the Bessemer process. 

The Institute recognized that if 
steel was to do the work of which 
it was capable, its use in building 
construction must be based upon a 
stress that would take advantage 
of the better quality of the prod- 
uct turned out by the open hearth. 

Enlisting the aid of the coun- 
try’s ablest engineering talent, men 
outside of the structural steel in- 
dustry, the Institute developed 
standard specifications for the de- 
sign and erection of structural 
steel which take 18,000 pounds per 
square inch as the unit of working 
stress. 

Based upon an exact knowledge 
of the capabilities of steel, this 
stress makes possible a saving of 
12 per cent in the amount of steel 
needed for any building, while other 
provisions of the specifications 
eliminate unnecessary rivets and 
unnecessary paint between points 
in contact, and add_ substantial 
quotas to an economy which will 
amount to $50,000,000 annually 
when the specifications are oper- 
ative throughout the United 
States. 

The elimination of the many in- 
consistent definitions and practices 
that had crept into the structural 
steel industry during the thirty- 
five years in which steel has been 
widely used in building construc- 
tion was undertaken by the Insti- 
tute immediately following the 
formulation of the standard speci- 
fications. A year was spent in re- 
search, the compilation of data, 
and the drafting of a code of 
standard practice which would 
clear up the various sources of 
misunderstanding between _ the 
buyer and seller of structural 
steel. 

An instance of how the code 
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works is the manner in which the 
various iron and steel items enter- 
ing into a structure have been 
classified. These items have been 
divided into class “A,” Structural 
Steel and Iron; class “B,” Orna- 
mental Steel and Iron; class “C,” 
Steel Floor Joists; class “D,” 
Miscellaneous Steel and _ Iron. 
Such a classification leaves no op- 
portunity for confusion as to what 
items are to be delivered under an 
order for any specified class. 

In the same manner, the code 
also clears up the question of in- 
voice weights. It defines what 
constitutes a plumb building, some- 
thing which has never been done 
before. As for delays, rigid re- 
quirements have been laid down 
which are equally binding upon 
buyer and seller and which make 
the manner of compensating for 
and adjusting such delays simple, 
definite, and free from obscurity 
or loop holes. The code is made 
operative on any contract by the 
acceptance by buyer and seller of 
a standard form of proposal. 

The standard specifications are 
now in use in fifty-nine large cities 
and a number of States, while their 
adoption has been recommended in 
forty additional major municipali- 
ties. The code of standard prac- 
tice is widely used on both sides 
of the United States-Canadian 
border. By means of the printed 
word and educational meetings at- 
tended by architects, engineers, 
bankers, contractors and munici- 
pal officials in all sections of the 
country, the Institute has been 
able to demonstrate the value of 
the specifications and the code, 
and secure the co-operation of the 
men interested in construction 
from one angle or another. 

At the present time the Institute 
has in preparation a handbook tc 
facilitate the work of the designer 
and draftsman and assure correct 
design. Distribution of a standard 
sales manual for the entire indus- 
try has already been begun. The 
structural steel industry has long 
been handicapped by the lack of 
assembled selling points, and the 
manual will serve to emphasize 
many factors frequently over- 
looked by the salesman at the 
present time. 
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In the realm of research and 
the development of new markets, 
the development of steel frames 
for dwellings has been one of the 
Institute’s most significant con- 
tributions. The steel frame resi- 
dences already erected show that 
a comparison of costs between 
wood and steel will favor steel. 
Further standardization and large 
scale factory production will still 
further lower the cost of the steel 
for residence construction. 

A number of plants are now pre- 
paring to put fabricated steel 
shapes for dwellings on the mar- 
ket. The beams and girders 
alone, for an average $15,000 home 
will aggregate three and a half 
tons. When it is considered that 
the number of dwellings erected 
last year was 296,000 it is easy to 
understand the importance of this 
new market for steel. 


THERE IS MORE TO THE STORY 


In what I have said I have 
made no attempt to cover all of 
the Institute’s activities along any 
line. I have tried only, by hitting 
the high spots, to give a more or 
less impressionistic picture of its 
aims and the means it is using to 
attain them. Much has been ac- 
complished, but much remains to 
be done. In educational work, for 
instance—in instilling a steel con- 
sciousness in those in close con- 
tact with building construction and 
in the general public—we have as 
yet only scratched the surface. 

We are now planning the or- 
ganization of a corps of field engi- 
neers and a Bureau of Architec- 
tural Relations which will enable 
the Institute to work in closer 
contact with engineers, architects, 
and the faculties and students of 
technical schools, in solving the 
problems of modern steel construc- 
tion. Bulletins containing con- 
structive data about structural 
steel will be prepared at frequent 
intervals, and the personal work 
of the men in the field will be 
supplemented by a_ carefully 
planned direct-mail campaign. 

We recognize the value of na- 
tional advertising as a part of our 
educational program. It forms one 
of the principal planks in our 
platform, to be called into play at 
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the earliest possible date. Na- 
tional advertising must be relied 
upon to a great extent to arouse 
a consciousness of the part played 
by steel in modern civilization, 
and a like consciousness of its in- 
herent qualities which make it the 
ideal material for so many pur- 
poses. 

The cold steel industry looks 
forward eagerly to the time when 
the hot steel industry will co- 
operate with it in the execution of 
a constructive educational cam- 
paign to arouse such a conscious- 
ness of steel and so protect the 
steel industry as a whole from the 
encroachment of products aggres- 
sively marketed by competing in- 
dustries. It is a logical step 
fraught with possibilities the 
realization of which would lead 
directly to substantial increases in 
the tonnage output of both di- 
visions of the industry. On the 
other hand, a failure to perceive 
in time the advantage of such a 
step is fraught with possibilities 
of grave injury to both interests. 

While it is true that the mills 
which produce the steel may never 
come in contact with the purchaser, 
yet if the purchaser, in sufficient 
numbers, turns to competitive 
products—as in too many’ cases he 
now does—many of the mill fur- 


naces will grow cold, their divi- : 


dends will shrink, and the industry 
as a whole will inevitably sink 
from the position of industrial 
leadership it holds today. 





“Engineering and Contracting” 
Appoints Frederic Kammann 
Frederic Kammann, formerly director 

of advertising of the Bureau of Engrav- 

ing, Minneapolis, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Engineering & 

Contracting, Chicago. 


J. H. Johnston with San 
Francisco “Call” 
J. H. Johnston, formerly with E. E. 


Wolcott, publishers’ representative, has 
joined the San Francisco Call. 


To Advertise Buffalo 


The Buffalo Convention and Tourists 
Bureau, Inc., has been formed at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for the purpose of _adver- 
tising that city. William T. Buckley 


is manager of the bureau. 
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When I First Met 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Tue Upson Company 
Lockport, N. Y 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My first contact with Printers’ Inx 
came about 1900. As a high school 
student I became somewhat interested 
in advertising and out of the hard- 
earned shekels which the ordinary boy 
likes to earn, I subscribed to Printers’ 
InK and one or two other advertising 
journals. I have been a reader ever 
since and we have in our files here a 
complete file for the past twenty-six 


years. 
Printers’ Inx has been a gold mine 
for information to me. I frequently 


consult it for information of some spe- 
cific kind. I frequently write to you 
for a complete list of articles which 
have appeared of a definite nature. I 
think it can honestly be said that 
Printers’ Ink has had much to do 
with the growth and development of 
The Upson Company and the marketing 
of Upson Board which, as you_ probably 
know, is sold the world over for walls, 
ceilings, partitions and insulation. 

The company subscribes to three 
copies of Printers’ Inx. These are 
passed through the office on a reading 
slip on a regular schedule so that about 
twenty members of our inside organiza- 
tion regularly read Printers’ Inx 
week by week. 

It is used as a practical text book’ 
by those in our advertising department 
—as a source of inspiration by associ- 
ates in the sales department. 

Of the copies circulating through the 
office, one copy is clipped for personal 
use and another copy is bound for per- 
manent file. To do business without 
Printers’ Ink would be like keeping 
house without soap. It could be done 
but not so easily. 

Tue Upson 
. H. Upson, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Company, 


Photo-Engravers to Meet at 
Detroit 


Photo-engravers will hold their annual 
convention at Detroit on July 22, 
and 24. It will be their thirtieth an- 
nual gathering and will be addressed 
by speakers of national reputation on 
advertising, illustrating, engraving and 
business ethics. 

E. W. Houser, president of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association. 
and Louis Flader, editor of the “Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin” will explain t 
problems connected with engraving and 
illustrating. Inventors will show some 
of the newest methods of connecting 
photography with the printing press. | 

In addition there will be an expost 
tion of machinery, apparatus, chemicals 
and material that enter into the making 
of photo-engravings. There will be enter- 
tainment for ladies accompanying those 
attending the convention. The sessions 
are open to all who register whether or 
not they are members of the association 
or engravers. 
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Record Makers and 
Record Breakers ! 


URING May, 1926, The Times- 

Picayune printed the greatest volume 
of national advertising ever printed by it 
or any other New Orleans newspaper. 


For three successive months The Times- 
Picayune -has been making and. breaking 
national advertising records of 89 years. 
321,175 lines in March was a record maker 
—but April, with a total of 345,948 lines, 


was a record breaker. 


And then came May, 1926, and this re- 
markable April record fell before a NEW 
record of 363,983 lines—47,162 lines more 
than was printed by all the other New Orleans 
newspapers combined during that period, 31 
issues against 88. 


This tremendous endorsement of The 
Times-Picayune is excellent evidence of its 
unequaled value as an advertising medium. 





The New Orleans 


Cimes-Pirayune 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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“ihe House 


of a 
Thousand 


Demands 





From the photograph of an actual 
Cosmopolitan Home in a fashion- 
able suburb of New York 


HIS house, and the people within this 

house, demand every comfort, every con- 
venience and nearly every luxury of life in 
the America of today. 


They have, of course, a car—but soon, they'll 
want a better car. 


They have a perfectly good white enameled 
refrigerator—but soon, they’ll demand iceles 
refrigeration. 


They burn coal now, perhaps, but how long 
will it be before they insist on the conve 
nience of oil heating? 
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They ask constantly for new ideas, wider 
horizons, the finest sort of entertainment — 
and expense be blowed! 


This is a Cosmopolitan home. 


And there are, in all, 1,500,000 Cosmopoli- 
tan homes. 


Cosmopolitan, of course, goes to every type 
of home but, generally speaking, to only one 
type of men and women. 


The type that craves romance, entertainment, 
luxury and within his means—or hers — is 
willing to pay for it. 


It is the type that comprises what has been 
called ‘‘the aggressive tenth of the popula- 
tion” —the aggressive tenth that plays such a 
tremendously important part in deciding 
what the other nine-tenths shall do, shall eat, 
shall wear. 


This Cosmopolitan type is many 
a manufacturer’s most valuable 
customer and ally. 





Ask a C polit h to tell you 
J the results of an analysis of Cosmopolitan 
readers in 87 representative American cities. 
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some people 
think us unduly 
modest 

in our denial 
that we “cover” 
the Greater Detroit 
Market— 

but we have a 

good business reason 
for it— 

we want the 
advertiser to make 
money here so 

he can spend more 
than the 

cost of a one-time 
failure—so we 
advise using the 
Detroit Times 

and another paper. 
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The Manufacturer’s Interest in 


Federal Farm Loans 


These Loans Are Stabilizing the Farmer’s Purchasing Power and That 
Means Steadier Buying of Manufactured Products 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
= the first time in the history 
of American agriculture, our 
farmers are being economically 
financed. While this may mean 
little to the political propagandist 
who would have us think that the 
farmer’s plight is desperate, up- 
to-date figures show that 1,500,000 
farmers have been supplied credit 
requirements to the extent of 
$2,227,000,000 by the Farm Loan 
System. This means a great deal 
to the manufacturer who is inter- 
ested in the future of the farm 
market. 

This aggregate figure is of 
April 1, 1926. The money was 
loaned to farmers at approximately 
5.5 per cent. It means that, to an 
extent undreamed of a few years 
ago, the basic industry of the 
country is now being financed on 
terms equal to those available to 
all other large and fundamental 
industries. 

While these facts are important 
in themselves, they are even more 
important in their influence. For 
instance, the total present mortgage 
indebtedness on American farms 
is estimated at $8,000,000,000. Since 
the beginning of the farm industry, 
and until the recent establishment 
and development of the Farm Loan 
System, the rapidly increasing 
total of mortgage indebtedness was 
borrowed at a rate of interest 
that was burdensome and that no 
other basic industry was required 
to tolerate. 

Now, the Farm Loan System has 
established an equitable rate of 
interest for farm mortgage loans. 
Just how much it has reduced the 
interest burden on the total is not 
known, but the most conservative 
estimate is 1 per cent. Hence, in 
one particular alone, the system has 
effected economies to American 
agriculture to the amount of 
$80,000,000 each year. This gives 


some hint as to the condition of 
the farmer’s present buying power, 
in comparison with what it would 
have been under financing con- 
ditions which existed before the 
war. - / 
This was emphasized the other 
day by R. A. Cooper, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, in his office at 
Washington. He pointed out that 
in spite of all the talk regarding 
failures in the farm field, the 
farmer’s condition, while not what 
it should be, is at least being es- 
tablished on a firm financial basis 
which is revolutionizing the entire 
farm industry. 


EDUCATING THE FARMER 
IN FINANCIAL MATTERS 


_ “The importance of this, I be- 
lieve,” Mr. Cooper continued, 
“cannot be over-estimated, from 


the viewpoint of the advertiser and 
the manufacturer. It has not only 
increased the farmer’s buying 
power, but it has changed and is 
still changing his buying habits. 
It is rapidly educating him to 
understand and utilize good busi- 
ness methods. In other words, it 
is making him not only a better, 
but a more intelligent customer of 
the manufacturer.” 

At this point, Mr. Cooper ex- 
plained that the Farm Loan 
System consists of three types of 
banks under the supervision of the 
Farm Loan Board. The Act of 
1916 directed the Board, which it 
created, to divide the continental 
United States into twelve Federal 
Land Bank districts, and to estab- 
lish in each district a Federal 
Land Bank. These banks loan 
only to organizations of farmers, 
known as National Farm Loan 
Associations, of which there are 
now more than 4,600 in existence. 
There are also Joint Stock Land 
Banks, and Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks in the system, and 
all fulfil certain financial demands 
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of the industry in all parts of the 
country. 

“Interest rates were high nine 
years ago,” Mr. Cooper said, “when 
the Federal Land and Joint Stock 
Land Banks came into existence. 
Eight per cent per annum had been 
a fair average rate. But nine 
years ago, farmers were unable to 
obtain loans on terms in accor- 
dance with their ability to repay. 
This condition made the banks an 
instantaneous success. They stab- 
ilized the farm mortgage business, 
reduced interest rates, abolished 
unconscionable commission charges, 
and set up an amortized system of 
payments which assured the bor- 
rower from thirty-three to forty 
years to wipe out his debt. The 
banks, for the first time, enabled 
the farmer to borrow money at 
an economical rate of interest. 
This is all the farmer ever asked 
for. He desires equality of op- 
portunity, the incentive to put his 
business on a business basis, and 
a fair chance to work out his own 
salvation. 

“Our summary shows | that, 
within nine years, the Land Banks 
have loaned about 500,000 borrow- 
ers a total of $1,875,000,000 on 
real estate security, while Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks have 
advanced $350,000,000 to almost 
1,000,000 farmers. These latter 
institutions make direct loans to 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, and they rediscount farm- 
ers’ paper for agricultural credit 
corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies or other adequately capi- 
talized and satisfactorily managed 
organizations of the kind. 

“Inasmuch as the commitments 
of these banks are for periods of 
not less than six months, they have 
made attractive, for the first 
time, the loans of co-operative or- 
ganizations to the great reserve 
banks of the country. By such 
participation, these banks have 
given stability to the policy of co- 
operative marketing. 

“Every student of agricultural 
economics stresses the merchandis- 
ing of the farmer’s product as of 
more importance than production 
itself. The management of the 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
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takes the same stand and insists 
upon soundly-organized associa- 
tions and well-planned marketing 
programs. The banks demand 
that all organizations applying for 
credit be administered in a modern 
and businesslike way. Discount 
corporations have been organized 
throughout the country, sometimes 
as auxiliaries of co-operative mar- 
keting associations. These cor- 
porations provide credit to farmers 
to enable them to produce, just as 
the associations provide credit to 
enable farmers to market. The 
result is that an all-year-around 
program of producing and market- 
ing has been developed, bringing 
in. its train secondary advantages 
which promise to become of 
primary importance.” 

While Mr. Cooper did not claim 
for the Farm Loan System all of 
the credit for the development 
of co-operative associations, he 
showed that many of the most 
progressive and worth-while ac- 
tivities of the associations were a 
direct result of the banking ser- 
vice. Among many of the activi- 
ties he mentioned are the employ- 
ment by many associations of 
scientists to study and prescribe 
against blight and pests, the 
analyses of soils, and the substi- 
tution of scientific determination 
for guesswork in innumerable 
phases of farm work. 


ANOTHER RESULT 


Another result of the banking 
service has been the great impetus 
given to co-operative organizations 
in devising accurate systems of 
accounting and the working out 
of plans of budgeting funds bor- 
rowed for crop production. Fur- 
thermore, they instruct their 
members regarding spending the 
borrowed money wisely. 

“Not only economic saving,” 
Mr. Cooper continued, “but correct 
mental habits also result from 
proper guidance and the forbid- 
ding of improvident expenditures 
while constant supervision gives 
the assurance that all money bor- 
rowed will be used for the pur- 
poses originally intended. The 
educational value of this discipline 
cannot be disregarded, and its in- 
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fluence is even more important 
when it is carried through to the 
individual farmer. 

“Financial statements are re- 
quired from all borrowers. Hence, 
the farmers who are borrowers 
are forced to balance their ac- 
counts at least once each year, and 
they are then ina position to know 
whether they are gaining or los- 
ing in their operations. The 
standards of the banks demand 
observance of legal and business 
details in all papers submitted, 
and out records show that not only 
the country banks but the farmers 
also are becoming very much more 
careful and expert in preparing 
statements and other instruments. 

“This means that approximately 
1,500,000 farmers who have 
availed themselves of the service 
of the Farm Loan System are 
now familiar with the process ot 
keeping those accounts which are 
necessary to an adequate statement 
of a business. We know that a 
very large number of this total 
knew very little or nothing about 
the process before they became 
borrowers. Furthermore, because 
the independent banking and other 
organizations have been compelled 
to meet the interest rate of the 
Farm Loan Systema, they have 
become much more careful in de- 
termining credits and their activi- 
ties also are now tending to edu- 
cate the farmer to better business 
methcds. 

“Another constructive educa- 
tional effort has been along the 
line of protection. The Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks have found 
it necessary to make careful sur- 
veys as to the natural hazards in 
many sections of the country, and 
to assist farmers in guarding 
against such hazards. In some in- 
stances, it has been found advis- 
able to require borrowers to take 
out crop insurance policies, and the 
protective character of these con- 
tracts has had a rather wide and 
beneficial development. 

“Still another benefit which 
makes the farmer a better cus- 
tomer and a better business man, 
is the method of the banks in 
budgeting loans. For instance, a 
farmer may require $1,000 soon 
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after the first of the year to fi- 
nance the marketing of his crop, 
His association will examine his 
statement and will then budget the 
loan. It will lend the farmer, say 
$300 immediately, for the pur- 
chase of seed and fertilizer and 
the cultivation of his land. About 
sixty days later, it will advance 
him, say $200 for further cultiva- 
tion. Later, let us suppose he 
needs $200 more, and finally $300 
for the harvesting of his crop. In 
this way, he has the counsel of his 
association, and he is not shoul- 
dered with the responsibility and 
temptation of handling the full 
amount of his loan at one. time, 
and he does not pay interest while 
the money is idle. This system, 
we find, is appreciated by the 
farmers and has its undisputed 
educational influence. 


PREVENTS DISTRESS 


“Finally, the system has been 
effective in preventing acute agri- 
cultural distress. This, I think, 
will be of interest to a great many 
manufacturers who have experi- 
enced sudden depression in profit- 
able territories, due to crop fail- 
ures, for in cases of the kind the 
tendency of the system is to 
shorten the period of stress. 

“A year ago, a condition oc- 
curred in the South Atlantic States 
which furnishes a good illustra- 
tion. Agricultural distress had 
developed to rather an alarming 
extent. Many banks failed, and a 
good many localities were without 
credit facilities. If it had not 
been for the availability of the ser- 
vice of the Federal Intermediate 
Bank, of Columbia,’ S. C., thou- 
sands of acres would have gone 
without cropping and any plan of 
marketing would have been seri- 
ously handicapped. But last year 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, of Columbia, rediscounted 
farmers’ notes to the amount of 
$9,300,000, and the funds were em- 
ployed almost entirely for seed, 
fertilizer and labor to grow crops. 

“Of this total, approximately 
$100,000 was renewed and carried 
over. About $9,200,000 was repaid 
at the end of the borrowing season, 
and the record would have been 
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partment, wants 
across” is the fact that rapid 
and tremendous growth in 
Trading Zone 
makes printed data on this 
market _insufficient—behind- 
hand, more or less 


the Miami 


—and that the advertiser 


HAT Mr. Bates, head 
of our Advertising De- 


“ 


to “get 





and advertising agency can 
always augment it by calling 
on us for the fresh data from 
our files and other sources of 


information. 


J. P. McKinney & Son 
CHICAGO 


The Sian Herald 


“ FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Blidg., Atlanta 
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The Loca 
National 

















The primary purpose of display 
advertising in newspapers is to 
promote Joca/ business. The most 
valuable newspaper circulation 
for the national advertiser is, 
therefore, that which is most 
definitely localized and which gives completest 
coverage in its particular trading area. 





In Cincinnati the display advertising leadership 


CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manage 
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call Newspaper for 
! P *P 
val} Advertisers 


of the Times-Star is due very largely to the fact 
that the Times-Star offers almost perfect local 
coverage with a minimum of waste. 





To be specific, the daily total print of the Times- 
Star is 149,761 copies, of which 130,798 copies go 
to local readers. Thirteen copies for home con- 
sumption and only two copies for readers who 
live beyond the convenience trading radius of 
Cincinnati merchants! 





ay The ratio of local to country circulation of the 
to second afternoon newspaper in Cincinnati is 
st twelve to seven. Of the 63,372 daily print of the 
mn leading morning newspaper in Cincinnati, one 
s, copy out of every five goes outside the local city 
st and suburban circulation area. 

st 


Yes, the Times-Star is distinctly a local newspa- 
per — the local newspaper of Greater Cincin- 
p nati. 


IITIMES-STAR 


Martin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
age § 927 Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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much better had it not been for an 
unexampled drought in one of the 
most fertile areas of the district. 
“Another illustration was fur- 
nished by the New Orleans Bank 
District. Early this year, the 
sugar growers of Louisiana were 
greatly depressed because commer- 
cial credit was not available for 
further operations after an ex- 
tremely adverse season. But the 
Intermediate Credit Bank of New 
Orleans crystallized the various 
elements that make for credit 
strength, and safely advanced the 
funds necessary to grow another 
crop of cane. And two years ago, 
a section of the Northwest experi- 
enced a similar condition. Crops 
had failed, and farm products were 
low in price. Many banks were in 
distress. The Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank of St. Paul 
promptly extended credit where it 
was needed, and carried the 
farmers over to a better day.” 


New York Business Publishers 
Hold Contest 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association is offering prizes for a 
series of six advertisements which are 
adjudged best in stimulating reader in- 
terest through featuring timely happen- 
ings or developments. New advertise- 
ments which have appeared in the pub- 
lications of the association, since Febru- 
ary 18, 1926, may be entered in the 
contest. The contest will close Septem- 
ber 4. Two prizes will be awarded. 


Radio Account for Henry 
Decker Agency 


The Polymet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, radio parts, has ap- 
pointed Henry Decker, Ltd., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and business 
papers are being used. 





New Accounts for Bisberne 
Agency 

The Apex Laboratories, Chicago, and 
The Kewaunee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Economy Plant Number 2, 
Adrian, Mich., have appointed the Bis- 
berne Advertising Company, Chicago, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


“Western Fruit, Flowers & 
Garden” Sold 


Western Fruit, Flowers & Garden, 
Seattle, Wash., has been sold to’ Paul 
H. Lovering, of Seattle. The name of 
this publication has been changed to 
-Western Home, Fruit & Garden. 
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Buffalo “Courier” and 


6 
Express” Merged 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Courier and the 
Buffalo Express, morning and Sunday 
newspapers, have been consolidated 
and the first issue of the merged publi- 
cations, which will be own as the 
Courier and Express, appeared June 14. 

The Express, which was published by 
the J. N. Matthews Company, was 
founded in 1846. The Courier was 
established in 1831, and its owners also 
are the publishers of the Buffalo Stay 
and Enquirer, an evening newspaper. 

The executive personnel of the new 
organization is as follows: Chairman of 
the board, William J. Conners, Sr.; 
president, Burrows Matthews, who was 
general manager of the Express, and who 
also becomes editor of the Courier and 
Express; vice-president, William J. Con- 
ners, Jr., who, in addition, becomes 
publisher of the Courier and Express. 
He had been publisher of the Courier 
and continues as publisher of the Buf- 
falo Star and Enquirer. 

Frank J. Clancy. who had been busi- 
ness manager of the Express, has - 
come secretary of the new organization. 
William S. Bennett, who had been gen- 
eral manager of the Courier, is treas- 
urer. John D. Welles is managing 
editor. 

In announcing this change to Print- 
ERS’ Inx, Mr. Conners, Jr., and Mr. 
Matthews outlined the policy which 
would guide the future management of 
the Courier and Express. “We shall 
have as our inspiration for the future,” 
their statement reads, “the splendid tra- 
ditions that have surrounded both of 
these outstanding properties for nearly 
one hundred years.” 


C. H. Towne Made Editor of 


“Harper’s Bazar” 

Charles Hanson Towne, who has 
been manager of the literary department 
of the American Play Company, New 
York, for the last three years, has been 
made editor of Harper’s Bazar, New 
York. At one time he was copy chief 
of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


W. K. Porzer Heads Wildman 


Agency 

The Wildman Advertising Agency, 
New York, has elected W. K. Porzer 
president and treasurer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Nat C. Wildman. Mr. Porzer had 
been vice-president. 

W. H. H. Stevens is vice-president 
and Bernard Abramson, secretary. 


H. J. Thorsen Joins Kling- 
Gibson 

H. J. Thorsen, who has been with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency for the last fifteen years, 
has joined the Kling-Gibson Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as di- 
rector of service. 
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With the November Issue 


The | )ELINEATOR 
and the 
DESIGNER 


will be combined in one 
magazine to be known 
as DELINEATOR. 


In appearance and in content, the new Delineator will be 
a magazine distinguished from any publication in the wo- 
men’s field today. 

It is the fixed intent of the publishers to make a magazine 
for that comparatively large number of American women 
who have critical taste and the means to gratify it. 

This influential class is not restricted to the few nor does it 
include the millions. It is composed largely of the wives and 
daughters of substantial men in business and the professions. 

These women and girls are interested in the latest authors, 
the smartest fashions, the most advanced information for 
directing their households. 

The new Delineator will mark both an evolution and a 
revolution. It will appeal to these women with an intensity 
and to a degree that has no precedence. The price of the new 
Delineator will be 25 cents. 

The guaranteed circulation, from the November issue, 
will be 1,250,000. 

The present guaranteed circulations of The Delineator 
and Designer are 1,700,000. 

Obviously, the advertiser for some time to come will be 
receiving several hundred thousand excess circulation. 

The new Delineator, November issue, closes August 5. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ss. R. LATSHAW, ‘President 
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Things Are Quite Different in 
England 


Here Are Some of the Principal Differences of Interest to American 
Manufacturers Who Plan a Trip Abroad 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


GOOD number of American 
advertising men will be visit- 
ing England this summer, a fair 
proportion of them for the first 
time, and it may be useful to men- 
tion a few things that we do dif- 
ferently over here. 
When Oscar Wilde said that 
Britain and America had every- 


thing in common “except, of 
course, the language” he made a 
considerable mistake. Many busi- 


ness customs of the United States 
are quite unknown on this side. 
On the other hand, in some things 
which an American expects to find 
utterly different we are compara- 
tively civilized. 

Thus, there is no usage which 
necessitates making an appoint- 
ment by letter (as many Ameri- 
cans expect) before calling on a 
business man, with or without a 
letter of introduction, provided you 
don’t go the first thing in the morn- 
ing when he is reading his letters, 
or the last thing at night when 
he is signing them. There is no 
harm in telephoning to find out 
whether he will be in; and it is 
usual to get his secretary on the 
line, not himself. Also, first thing 
in ‘the morning does not mean 


eight o’clock, or even nine. It 
means anywhere before eleven 
o'clock, Few men of executive 


rank get to their desks before ten; 
and they go home, in normal cir- 
cumstances, at five or six. 

These, however, are social, 
rather than commercial habits. 
The two most striking things to an 
American who comes to do busi- 
ness here is the reserved and even 
repellant way in which an English- 
man receives a proposal to sell 
him anything; and the complete 
absence of governmental interfer- 
ence with trade. Offer a new line 
of goods to a retailer or jobber 


(called a wholesaler ) and his first 
thought is, not “what can I make 
by pushing this?” but “how can I 
avoid having to invest more of my 
hard-earned money, and using up 
more of my _ expensive floor- 
space?” This is not because the 
English are unenterprising or in- 
different. They are full of energy 
and snap; but they are slow to de- 
cide and rather excessively pru- 
dent. 


THEY ASK THEMSELVES A QUESTION 


One question that they always 
put to themselves before embarking 
on anything new is: “How will 
this affect my existing business?” 
Therefore, when approaching an 
Englishman with a new proposi- 
tion, it is good salesmanship to 
anticipate and be ready to answer 
the objection that he is selling 
plenty of something else which this 
would displace, or that his business 
is of a certain character, with 
which the new line would conflict. 
A very large concern which com- 
bined and unified the retail milk 
business in London was able to 
stabilize prices and prevent wastes 
due to fluctuation in supply and 
demand, by drying or condensing 
all the milk not required by con- 
sumers. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in procuring distribution 
for this condensed milk with gro- 
cers, although advantageous terms 
were offered. Why? Because the 
producer of it operated retail 
shops, in which cheese, jams and 
a few other groceries were carried, 
and the grocers weren’t going to 
support a competitor. 

On the other hand, a trader, so 
long as he behaves honestly, will 
not be interfered with by any 
authority in the way he conducts 
his business. He can tell retailers 
exactly what they must charge for 
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his goods, and if they cut the price 
he is perfectly within his rights in 
shutting off their supplies. Should 
he feel disposed to take steps which 
could hamper competitors or put 
them out of business—he will not 
be permitted to commit fraud, 
arson, mayhem or larceny against 
them—he can do almost anything 
else that he pleases, no man hin- 
dering. Thus, it is by no means 
unusual, and certainly not illegal, 
for retailers in a town to combine 
and refuse to handle any specialty 
which is allowed to be sold by 
chain stores. Indeed, in some 
trades the chain stores have al- 
most entirely ceased to handle ad- 
vertised goods, substituting their 
private brands. 

The industrial co-operative so- 
cieties, which are very powerful, 
use the machinery of their close 
combination to the detriment of 
advertisers. A central organiza- 
tion, to which most of them are 
affiliated, manufactures a substitute 
for any advertised line that it 
thinks worth putting out of the 
retail co-operative stores, especi- 
ally if, in fulfilment of an anti- 
cutting policy, the advertiser of it 
makes difficulties about dividends 
being paid to consumers—which, 
of course, is equivalent to a cut. 
The law permits the deliberate 
exclusion of such goods from re- 
tail co-operatives by the wholesale 
co-operative society. 

There are no laws against un- 
fair competition: The common 
law is considered sufficient to take 
care of all torts under this head. 
If I sell, for instance, pepper and 
salt, and if I choose to say that I 
will not supply my goods to any- 
one who does not also buy my 
mustard, or even that I will not 
supply them to anyone who handles 
John Doe’s mustard, there is no 
one to hinder me. 

A very large chain-store com- 
pany, Salmon & Gluckstein Lim- 
ited, dominates the retail tobacco 
business. It works in close com- 


munion with the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, a combine of all the 
largest British manufacturers, and 
of all the Virginia tobacco houses 
doing business in this country. No 
line of tobacco, cigars or cigarettes 
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has a ghost of a chance of getting 
into Salmon & Gluckstein’s if it 
does not belong to the Imperial 
Tobacco Company or its American 
allies. But this is not held to be an 
operation in restraint of trade that 
the law can restrain. 

The reserved manners of the 
English make it inadvisable to use 
anything like familiarity when 
writing to or circularizing them. 
The form letters printed with ap- 
parent approval in American publi- 
cations—even in Printers’ INK— 
would strike an Englishman almost 
dumb with horror if he were asked 
to use them in his own business, 
and would inspire him with a deep 
antagonism if addressed to him- 
self. The Englishman’s house is 
his castle, according to his book 
of proverbs, and his letter-box is 
part of it. He will no more toler- 
ate, from a stranger, a letter that 
is familiar in tone, than he would 
suffer the writer of it to wear his 
hat in the office. Unless he knows 
a man socially or at golf, or be- 
longs to the same club with him, 
an Englishman rarely drops the 
“mister” in speaking to him; even 
then he will usually say “Dear Mr. 
So-&-so,” when writing. It is an 
unwritten law that men do not use 
Christian names unless they were 
at school together—just as in the 
Dreyfus re-trial, many years ago, 
a witness who had come from the 
same military academy called him 
“ty’’; the others used the formal 
“vous.” 


ENGLISHMEN ARE MORE SECRETIVE 


Secretiveness is very marked. 
According to my observation, you 
may ask an American a question 
about his business, and his reaction 
to this will be, “Is there any harm 
in telling?” Question an English- 
man and his first thought is. 
“Why should I answer?” He will 
se'dom—in my own _ experience, 
never—make misleading statements 
with the object of obstructing a 
competitor, but he will withhold 
the most harmless information 
from anyone but a close friend. 
It was said to me many years ago 
(by an American) that an English- 
man’s bond was better than his 
word; if he had put an obligation 
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A Two Edged 


Advertising Force 


ASHIONABLE DRESS is read by the 

largest group of women in the United 
States who buy a Monthly Fashion publi- 
cation. 


If this is ttue—and an A. B.C. statement 
will prove that it is—it is self-evident that 
such a group of women readers represent 
a publication preference, buying power 
and style influence which no advertiser 
can afford to ignore. 


At the same time—at no additional cost 
—the Trade Edition of FASHIONABLE 
DRESS broadcasts the sales message of 
the manufacturer to every worth while 
Department Store in the United States. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS thus offers ad- 
vertisers a two-fold merchandising value 
—cutting both ways at once. 


Largest Circulation of Any Fashion 
Publication in the Class Field 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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into writing he -would fulfil it. 
An American’s word (my friend 
said) was better than his bond. If 
he had made a verbal promise he 
wou'd respect the spirit of it. If 
he put the obligation into writing 
he would fulfil it to the letter, 
but would not hesitate to make 
literal observance his limit. I 
don’t know how far this is true, 
but the English are certainly great 
sticklers for the spirit of an un- 
derstanding. You see this in 
sports like cricket, football and 
boat racing, when a quibble about 
the rules is never used to obtain 
nominal victory for the side that 
is not really entitled to win. 


New Accounts for M. Spivak 
Agency 
Fischer-Jelenko, Inc., manufacturer of 
capes, coats, etc., and Ostrow Relman, 
silk manufacturer, both of New York, 
have appointed the M. Spivak Advertis- 
ing Agency, also of New York, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Business pa- 

pers and direct mail will be used. 


Charles Schumann Joins 
Doremus & Company 


Chart»; Schumann has joined Dore- 
mus & Company, New York advertising 
agency. He has been with the New 
York Times for the last five years. 
Prior to that time he was with the 
New York Evening Post for fourteen 
years. 


New Accounts for Ann Arbor 
Service 


The Hoover Steel Ball Company, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., ball bearings, and 
the Laboratory Apparatus Company, 
Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of fused 
glass and quartz apparatus, have placed 
their advertising accounts with Philip 
C. Pack, Ann Arbor advertising service. 


To Advertise University 
District of Seattle 


A three-year campaign has _ been 
started by the University Commercial 
Club to advertise the University District 
of Seattle. Wash. en advertis- 
ing will be used to tell of the advan- 
tages of living in that section. 


Moon Motors Appoints 
W. G. Wallace 


W. G. Wallace has been made vice- 
president of the Moon Motor Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. e will have 
charge of Eastern sales and will also 
be Philadelphia branch manager. 
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Cathedral to Have Memorial 
to Publishing and Advertising 


A large bay window as a memorial to 
publishing and its allied industries is to 
be erected in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, according to an announcement 
made by William T. Dewart, of the New 
York Sun, who is chairman of a national 
committee representing the publishing 
and printing industry. It will be in 
Gothic architecture, framed between two 
pillars, 115 feet tall. The chapel window 
will record some of the activities and 
history of the press. The cost will be 
from $150,060 to $225,000. 

_The industry has been divided into 


e'ght divisions and the following are 
chairmen: Newspapers, _ Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago; magazines, Charles 


Dana Gibson, New York; trade papers, 
Colonel E. A. Simfnons, New York; 
farm papers, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines; advertising agencies, Harry K. 
McCann. New York; printers, James F. 
Newcomb, New York; authors, Irvin 
Cobb, New York; book publishers, C. C. 
Daughaday, Chicago. 


Chicago Business Editors Elect 
Allen Sinsheimer 


Allen Sinsheimer, editor of The Na- 
tional Retail Clothier, was elected chair- 
man of the Business Editors’ Association 
of Chicago at a meeting last week in 
that city. He had been vice-chairman. 

John A. Cronin, of Mill Supplies, was 
elected vice-chairman and L. J. Zorn, of 
Building Supply News, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provi- 
sioner, Sam Shelton, Motor Age, and 
Eugene Whitmore, Sales Management, 
were re-elected members of the executive 
committee. The following were also 
chosen as members of the committee: 
F. E. Gooding, Industrial Engineering: 
Charles Dillon, Railway Review, and 
Walter S. Lacher, Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance. 


F. W. Haemmel and L. S. 
Shuford Join Lesan Agency 


F. William Haemmel and L. Stanley 
Shuford have joined the New York 
staff of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. Mr. Haemmel, who has 
been appointed art director, was for- 
merly with the W. W. Hodkinson Cor- 
poration, First National Pictures, Inc. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann. 

Mr. Shuford previously was asso 
ciated with the advertising departments 
of The Baker & Taylor Company and 
the International Magazine Company. 


Royal Typewriter Advances 
W. B. Larsen to Sales Manager 


W. B. Larsen, for the last four years 
Chicago manager of the Royal Tvpe- 
writer Company, New York, has been 
promoted to sales manager and will 
make his headquarters at the New 
York office. 
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“Tell Me a Story!” 


The average child has a never- 
satisfied appetite for “stories.” It 
revels in tales of fairies and gnomes’ 
and bunnies and Teddy-bears. | 


Parents are often at their wits’end fj 
to supply the inordinate demands 
of the youngsters for stories and 
picture-books. 


or 


wwe 








Here lies a real opportunity for the 
national advertiser. Through the 
medium of a story of your product, 
you reach the parents through the 
interest of the child. 
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“= | | Charles Francis Press 
7 : 461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 

“ Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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N This advertisement is one of a series | 
§ ° @ appearing as a full page in The 
) Enquirer. Each advertisement personalizes a \ 
Cincinnati suburb, by describing the type of 
woman characteristic of that suburb; in each 
advertisement, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of 
the district is shown. J 
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down-the-river neighbors 


Fernbank, Mrs. Delhi and 
‘Mrs. Sayler Park 


| Ce trees arch the road with interlocking 
branches. A broad, shady lawn sweeps back 
i to a stately house—the whole somehow reminds 
you of Virginia reels and hoop-skirts. Yet... 


There is nothing “hoop-skirty” about the modish 
figure pouring tea in a corner of the porch. Mrs. 
Fernbank—for it is she—might have stepped from 
a page in Vogue. And so might her two guests, 
Mrs. Sayler Park and Mrs. Delhi. 


Indeed, these three women have many things in 
common. They spend much of their time at one 
another’s homes; they belong to the same bridge 
club; they all play golf over the sporty little course 
that lies over the hill. One might almost say that 
the three communities they represent are one— 
so alike are their interests. 

One of these mutual interests presents itself every morning 
at the breakfast table. It is The Enquirer. The husband 
reads it before he departs for the city-bound commuter; it 
is a regular part of the wife’s morning schedule. 

‘ Figures? In this triple-neighborhood are 467 residence 
buildings; here, 283 Enquirers are delivered daily. 

To advertisers, these facts are especially important. For 
here are three suburbs, each with tremendous purchasing 
power—each covered every morning, before the shopping 
trip, by one great newspaper. Cover them with that news- 
paper—T he Enquirer. 








I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
) New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 
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‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’”’ 
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our Ci wectory 


—has user appeal 


The ‘‘Street Guide’’ is an Aid in Locat- 
ing You and Yours 


The constant reference made to the new home. It informs them who their 
Street Guide section of the City Direc- neighbors will be and how best to reach 
the address by indicating the 
intersecting and parallel 
streets. It gives the names 
of occupants of apartment 
Y houses and office buildings. 


tory is added evidence of 
utility which establishes 
user appeal and insures great 
concentration of public at- 
tention on the advertising” 
therein. First impressions are lasting. 
Out of town visitors; new You can register a strong im- 
residents moving into your pression through the City 
City and others daily refer This trade mark appears Directory by proper listing 
in directories of leading and advertising at a small 


potteien cost. Send for our free book- 
aid in selecting a place to let, Directories; What The 
live and tells them where to obtain the | Are, How They Function and Their Place 
goods and services they will need inthe i Advertising. It explains. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 





to this index to guide them 
in their shopping. It is an 
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Have You Ever Asked Your Sales- 





men about Your Advance Cards P 


These Cards Ought to Help Build Friendship But Many Have Exactly 
the Opposite Effect 


By a Salesman 


OMEBODY, ages ago, con- 

ceived the basic idea of send- 
ing out advance notices, worded 
somewhat after this fashion: “On 
or after such-and-such a date our 
Mr. Jinks will call on you with 
interesting announcements. Wait 
for him before making any definite 
decisions in our field.” 

These cards have not changed 
materially in twenty years, so far 
as I can discover. There were 
pictures of funny little salesmen 
sitting astride a midnight express ; 
salesmen, as giants, stepping across 
a map of the United States; sales- 
men with very large sample cases 
and salesmen jumping off the plat- 
form of the through Special from 
Pittsburgh. For the most part, 
they were supposed to be humor- 
ous. At least they were con- 
ceived in that state of mind, which 
I maintain was an error, to begin 
with. 

There is nothing inherently 
funny in the fact that a salesman 
will make a business trip. It is 
rather a serious proposition, I 
would conclude, judging by my 
own experiences. The customer 
does not look upon it as cause for 
mirth, despite which it has been 
the silly custom, for years, for 
concerns to “bill” the event as if 
it were the advance date of a min- 
strel show. 

Of recent years, of course, the 
trend has been modernized. The 
salesman is shown in an airplane 
or on top of a blimp, or being 
sparked across from one wireless 
station to another. But the same 
spirit of rather silly picture and 
copy appeal is still in evidence, 
degrading the salesman and hu- 
miliating him in the eyes of 
friends and prospective friends. 

It has always been a mystery to 
me just why sales managers should 
suddenly lose their sense of dig- 








nity the moment they plan an ad- 
vance notice card for the sales 
force. I have known executives 
who were solemnity personified on 
all other occasions, but who felt 
the sudden and quite irresistible 
urge of irrelevant humor the mo- 
ment they tackled advance cards. 

This past season, a Southern 
customer called me into the back 
office of his store in Atlanta, Ga.., 
as soon as I sent in my card, and 
drew a piece of advertising litera- 
ture from the top drawer of his 
desk. I recognized it as coming 
from our sales manager. It was 
the “latest idea in salesmen’s ad- 
vance cards,” and I could feel my 
cheeks burning. 

“They bill you as they might a 
traveling dog-and-pony show, don’t 
they?” he said, with a grin. 


TRYING TO BE HUMOROUS 


Suppose I describe this bit of 
printed cleverness. There was a 
pen drawing of a merry-go-round, 
with the various animals, just as 
they appear at a carnival. Sales- 
men were seated on these animals, 
and my name had been written 
in an open space on the fore- 
ground animal. The caption be- 
neath said: “On or about March 
1, our sales representative, Mr. K., 
will stop at your place of busi- 
ness. He’s ready to ‘grab the 
ring.’” 

I am inclined to believe that the 
sales manager and the folks at 
home look on this sort of thing 
as quite modern and good-humored 
and effective. Aside from every 
other consideration, I know it to 
be weak and ineffective as applied 
to the man who receives such 
trash. Why be profoundly serious 
in every other material side of sell- 


ing and suddenly develop the Mark. 


Twain instinct, greatly diluted, 
when an announcement is to be 
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made that a company representa- 
tive will shortly call in person? 

On a Southern train, this past 
trip, I met a young chap who 
worked for a large New York 
jewelry house. He was quite cut 
up over a postcard that had been 
sent out in advance of his calls, and 
allowed me to see a proof of the 
design which had been accepted. 
It pictured a photographic head 
of this salesman as the setting in 
a diamond ring. Within the loop 
of the ring was hand-lettered the 
following sentence: “Here’s a gem 
worth waiting for. He rings the 
bell, every time, on a 100-Carat 
line.” 

It seemed that for each territory, 
the space where the head appeared 
was mortised out, and a new half- 
tone of that specific salesman in- 
serted. He very much resented 
this sort of blatant circus ballyhoo. 
But what could he do? His sales 
manager thought it was exceed- 
ingly clever. 

TOO MUCH FRIVOLITY 


Not two weeks later, I was 
shown an advance card received 
by a hardware dealer in Macon, 
Ga. An old-fashioned cane-rack 
was pictured rather cleverly. The 
cane tops were heads of salesmen. 
A dealer was shown reaching over 
and tossing a ring. The loop was 
just settling over one head, and 
that was supposed to be the sales- 
man who would shortly make his 
call. The wording I need not re- 
peat here. It was-a supposedly 
smart twist of words. But the 
dealer in question considered it 
frivolous and unbusinesslike, and 
I could not but agree with him. 

The same old thing is going on 
exactly as it did twenty years ago, 
with better art, better paper, and 
better typography, but the spirit 
of these notices remains approxi- 
mately the same. They are un- 
worthy of both the firms and the 
salesmen. And nobody seems to 
do anything about it. If ever a 
reform was needed, it is in this 
direction. 

Somebody has called these ideas 
the “minstrel show” influence in 
salesmen’s advance cards. The idea 
may not seem so far-fetched when 
I tell you that not long since I 
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came across a trick folder sent 
out by an otherwise reputable and 
well-balanced national institution. 
When the card was unfolded (it 
was in three folds) it pictured, in- 
geniously enough, a stage and a 
minstrel group. But when the 
flaps were folded over, one figure 
stood out and one only, and this 
was supposed to be the salesman 
who would call on the customer 
on a certain date. The copy was 
a sort of song-and-dance affair, 
based on the minstrel show 
scheme. There might be many 
salesmen calling on this man and 
each might have a clever “hit,” 
but the hit of the evening wuuld 
be Mr. Jones. 

And so these cards and mailing 
pieces go, year after year, in much 
the same irrelevant, flippant spirit. 
Thev improve in everything but 
the basic idea. They are so apt to 
be “funny” and “smart” whereas I 
maintain that they represent the 
most serious advertising effort a 
house can issue. 

Some of the efforts are absurd 
and could in no wise impress the 
customer with the integrity or 
prestige of the institution spon- 
soring them. And this, it seems 
to me, is a point which deserves 
very careful discussion. How can 
a great house afford to be repre- 
sented by such idiotic ideas? Ifa 
salesman dressed and talked and 
acted as do the advance cards 
which tell of his coming, it would 
mean the most revolutionary 
changes in our conduct and ap- 
parel. I imagine we would cos- 
tume our parts and go around with 
tambourines. 

Last year, my house sent out a 
novelty advance card. It was 
highly praised by the officials of 
the company and_ everybody 
thought it a “knockout.” It was. 
But prestige received the body 

low. 

This novelty had, as its illus- 
tration, a deck of cards. Several 
cards were exposed to view, with 
an ace on the top. The design was 
wonderfully produced, in all colors 
necessary to produce realism. The 
ace was supposed to be the sales- 
man who would call on the dealer 

There were three or four flaps 
to the mailing piece and it was 
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How About YOUR Standing 
in the Los Angeles Market? 


... a new service to advertisers and non- 
advertisers by The Los Angeles Examiner 


HE Los Angeles would | stand if I went 
Examiner’sMerchan-_ into that market?” 
dising Service Depart- 


ment has just inaugu- only write, mentioning 


rated anew plan forthe joi, products, and they 
benefit of manufacturers wil] be shown a survey 


contemplatingactivityin of the situation as it 
the Los Angeles market, affects them here. 
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type, or for the purpose 
of strengthening their 
business here. 


Manufacturers need 


Agencies should name 
their principal, as a 
mutual protection. 


Do you want to know 
That new service the bread situation; the 
hinges around the soft drink; how many 
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packed with printed matter. There 
were, as I recall, among other 
things, some instructions on how 
to play poker. There were some 
jokes about poker, but the domi- 
nant thought was that our sales- 
men were the aces of the trade. 
Any dealer would play a winning 
hand if he waited for them. 

I was covering Ohio and my first 
stop was Springfield. I went in to 
see a man on my list, and was met 
by a very dignified gentleman who 
very courteously gave me an 
audience. But what he said when 
I was seated opposite him I shall 
never forget. 

“You tell your people,” said he, 
“that while I have dealt with them 
for almost seven years, I will 
never do so again. That advance 
card I received a week ago in- 
censed me greatly. I do not think 
that any reputable house should 
send such a thing out. I do not 
play cards. I ” opposed to 
games of chance. I do not allow 
card-playing in my home. It was 
a direct affront to me, and you can 
go home and tell your people just 
what I have to say on the subject.” 

And that was all. I left without 
an order and without the man’s 
respect. I had nothing whatsoever 
to do with originating the idea. 
It was not of my manufacture. I 
was merely handicapped by it. 


WHAT DO SALESMEN THINK? 


I often wonder why concerns 
do not consult their salesmen on 
this subject of advance cards. I 
believe the trend of the idea wou'd 
materially change if this were 
done. The present schemes are 
all wrong. They accomplish less 
than nothing. They are either 
discarded or they cause the loss 
of what would otherwise be a 
piece of excellent business. 

A friend of mine supplied an 
idea to his sales manager which 
was entirely successful. For ten 
years, the company had been get- 
ting out flippant and presumah'v 
humorous cards. They were 
cheap and they looked it. 

It was my friend’s thought to 
issue a piece of printing which 
would not be forgotten and which 
might well remain on a dealer’s 
desk, in plain sight, reminding 
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him constantly of the fact that a 
certain man, from a certain house, 
was arriving at an approximate 
date. 

This mailing piece was for the 
drug trade only. It gave ten vital 
statistical facts relative to the drug 
business; facts any retailer would 
be eager to know. Then the 
leaflet suggested that there were 
ten more points to be made. And 
these were listed as questions. 
For example: “Would you like to 
know the mortality list of drug 
stores in the United States for 
1925?” “Would you like to know 
what product, of all others, en- 
joys the greatest sale in drug 
stores, the country over?” 

The mailing piece went on to say 
that Mr. Jones would call on a 
certain date. He would have 
answers to these questions and he 
would supply them to the dealer. 
It was definitely shown that 
dealers were hungry for the 
answers because they were con- 
structive, interesting and impor- 
tant. That is what I call a real 
idea in salesmen’s advance cards. 
There is an idea back of it. It 
means something and it does not 
belittle the salesman in the eyes 
of his own people. 


ANOTHER GOOD CARD 


Here is an equally effective ad- 
vance card scheme. A folder was 
issued which was actually a road 
map of the entire United States. 
It pictured, in colored lines, all the 
great national highways. The 
automobile routes were represen- 
ted. The company took the 
trouble to red-ink the towns the 
salesmen were to visit. In other 
words, if a certain salesman was 
to visit a certain town, a circle of 
red was drawn around it—not 
printed. All his work was done at 
the home office. The man who re- 
ceived the map was told that Mr. 
Jones would stop at his place on 
or about a certain date. The map 
made a striking picture of the 
magnitude of the company’s busi- 
ness. 

This little idea, simple as it was 
to reproduce, made an immediate 
hit. It was clever without being 
undignified. Men saved it because 
it was practical. 
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Already In 940 Cities 


The United States Daily Is a Need 
Paper to the Key Men Over 
the Entire Nation 


A recent analysis of our circulation shows: 

That it is read in 940 cities in the United 
States, where it reaches the leaders in busi- 
ness, finance and Government. 

That these cities are in every state in the 
Union, indicating how thoroughly national 
the response has been to this publication, 
now only three months old. 

That its importance has spread into 22 
foreign nations, where it is read by execu- 
tives in 47 first rank cities. 

Such a response confirms the national 
character of the paper and the need for it. 

The United States Daily therefore offers 
advertisers this unusual attainment, a daily 
contact with a national audience of leaders. 

If you haven't yet seen a copy of this 
paper we shall be glad to send you one with 


complete advertising details, heinssaies 
The Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 








DAVID LAWRENCE Wii , VICTOR WHITLOCK 
as iba ton Vice-President and 

President b g Director of Advertising 
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Multiply this by 17,000 


Neighborhoods differ, but a general average in cities and 
towns of 20,000 and up, is a unit consisting of 500 
families, 2500 people—spending about 85 per cent of 
their money and free time in their own neighborhoods. 


There are 17,000 such units in the United States—literally 
self-contained communities— and each of them offers 
potential locations for Criterion posters where your 
advertisement will be seen daily by every resident. 


Criterion Service, operating from coast to coast through 
its own national organization is an advertising medium 
which automatically places your advertisement in every 
home-shopping neighborhood in the country, and main- 
tains it in perfect condition, with regular monthly change 
of copy. Every Criterion poster is at eye-level on a busy 
corner of a neighborhood shopping section; every one 
is subject to your approval. 

In other words Criterion Service is almost perfectly 
flexible, and your “showing” is built-to-order to fit your 
needs and distribution. This selected circulation costs 


$48 per million, or approximately 9% cents per day, per 
location. 





Undoubtedly the most economical selected circulation cost 
in all advertising. 
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Farm women buy, or influence the buying of 90 per 
cent of the commodities purchased on farms. 

Which do you want, a ninety per cent market or a 
ten per cent? 

Women are reached most economically and force- 
fully through publications of specialized feminine ap- 
peal. There is just one magazine edited especially 
for farm women and circulating exclusively in farm 
homes. 

More than 800,000 circulation. You get the pres- 
tige of national advertising, plus the helpful editorial 
environment of feminine atmosphere. 

Each issue carries copy from a large group of na- 
tional advertisers who recognize the unique selling 
—" offered by 


THE * 


FARMER S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., ep Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York City 
Memker Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Some Suggestions for the 
Audit Bureau 


And the Most Important Is That All Publishers Be Required to Declare 
the Specific Price a Reader Pays for a Publication 


By J. M. Schmid 


Business Manager and Circulation Director, The Indianapolis News 


EVISING the rules of the 

Audit Bureau of Circulations 
so that the interests of all its 
members are taken into account, is 
not easy to bring about. 

The mere fact that there are 
different classes of membership, 
each with distinct problems, makes 
it difficult to apply rules to all 
of the members alike. 

In recent issues of PRINTERS’ 
InK, there appeared several illu- 
minating rticles* about the 
A. B. C. rules, and how they fitted 
the needs of the space buyer, or 
how they, in certain respects, failed 
to give him certain information. 

O. C. Harn, president of the 
bureau, and chairman of the sales 
committee and advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, started the discussion. This 
prompted Guy Richards, space- 
buyer of the Erickson Company, 
and Phillips Wyman, circulation di- 
rector of The McCall Company, to 
draw attention to angles of the 
situation hitherto unpresented in 
such complete form. 

The arguments advanced by 
these men have no doubt caused 
some of us to wonder why we 
have failed to think of them be- 
fore, and put them up to the 
Bureau for consideration. 

Perhaps some of these ideas have 
been up before the Bureau. The 
A.B.C. has, during its short life, 
accomplished wonderful things in 
analyzing circulation and distri- 
bution, but like any similar organi- 


, *The articles referred to are as fol- 
ows: 

“The Gentle Art of Audience Buying,” 
by O. C. Harn, ee Inx, March 
11, 1926, on Page 3 > 
“The Job of Space Buying,” by Guy 
Richards, Printers’ Ink, March 28. 
1926, on Page 100. 

“Advertisers’ Influence Missing in 
Audit Bureau Questions,” by Phillips 
Wyman, Printers’ Inx, April 22, 1926, 
on Page 93. 
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zation, it has yet much to do to 
make its operations “ideal,” as 
some of us would have them. 

Mr. Harn said among other 
things: 


How many advertisers know the kinds 
of premiums used as circulation getters; 
their character in relation to the legiti- 
mate motive which ought to compel a 
person to subscribe for the publication, 
the value of the premium relative to the 
cost of the ication; the relative 
emphasis bldg by the salesman on the 
premium and the publication, etc? 


That’s a question well-put. It 
is not easy to answer. What is 
the difference between a so-called 
premium, which is in most cases 
an article of merchandise, and a 
clubbing offer? 

As far as inducing the public to 
subscribe, there is no difference 
They are both inducements, and 
are used to influence the non- 
reader in subscribing for the pub- 
lication the salestnan represents. 

The public has its choice in 
many instances, between articles of 
merchandise or certain groups of 
magazines, farm papers and the 
like, and often loses sight of the 
real thing it is expected to buy. 

The merchandise may be offered 
free, or at a very low figure, or 
the group of magazines may be so 
low in price, that the prospect is 
influenced to subscribe by the pre- 
mium offered, rather than the main 
publication, which is attempting 
to promote its own circulation. 

No publisher uses premiums or 
clubbing offers without having in 
mind the up-building of his paper, 
and yet in many instances, his pub- 
lication is entirely forgotten i in the 
scramble for the inducements that 
go with it. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of 
a daily newspaper, we may be 
sure to assume that the publisher, 
who is opposed to the use of mer- 
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chandise for the promotion of his 
circulation, is also opposed to the 
use of clubbing offers, and yet he 
uses the latter because the Bureau 
puts them into an entirely differ- 
ent category, and the clubbing of- 
fer is consequently looked upon 
from a different angle by the 
space buyer. 

After all, one inducement is no 
different from the other, and 
whether the publisher offers a jug, 
a set of dishes, silverware, or 
what-not in the merchandise line, 
or a group of other publications 
with his newspaper, it does not 
take it out of the premium class. 

The policy of many newspapers 
is against the use of inducements 
of every kind. They prefer to 
build circulation on the merits of 
the paper; they use clubbing of- 
fers, however, because they can’t 
help themselves; the other fellow 
does it, and is able to make such 
wonderful propositions to the read- 
ers of his competitor and others, 
thereby forcing other publishers 
in the same field, to launch simi- 
lar campaigns. 

If the Audit Bureau would es- 
tablish a rule that all publishers 
declare the specific price the reader 
pays for his publication, whether 
it is put out singly or in clubs 
with other publications, it would 
no doubt cause some of these pub- 
lishers to give more thought to 
the extremely low rates now in 
effect. 

If one were to take the trouble 
to get the facts, he would find no 
end of instances of newspaper 
publishers who, for the reasons 
stated, would prefer not to use 
clubbing methods, but who use 
them because their competitors 
club—who feel obliged to use club- 
bing methods just because their 
competitors do. Because the vital 
facts about the waste in clubbing 
circulation and about the price for 
the individual publications when 
sold in clubs, etc., are not dis- 
closed to the space buyer ahd are 
not easily ascertainable by him, 
publishers yield to the temptation 
tu use clubbing methods because 
of fancied or real competitive 
necessity and because the lesser 
reader interest, reader responsive- 
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ness and reader buying power rep- 
resented in the clubbing clientele 
are not easily ascertainable by ad- 
vertisers and space buyers. 

Since newspaper publishers that 
will not club are obliged to face 
clubbing competition, and since 
other newspaper publishers that 
would prefer not to club do feel 
that they have to club in order to 
maintain a satisfactory level of 
circulation in the face of clubbing 
competition, is it not reasonable 
to conclude that this question of 
clubbing is a matter of primary 
interest to newspaper publishers as 
well as to other publishers? 

In sending out expiration 
notices a newspaper in the Middle 
West recently offered several star- 
tling inducements to obtain re- 
newals. Six publications, includ- 
ing the newspaper itself, were 
offered for five dollars, the price 
of the newspaper alone. The re- 
tail value of these publications, 
including the newspaper, is $8.25. 
In another offer by the same news- 
paper, ten other publications were 
offered with the newspaper, the 
value of which was $10.50 all for 
five dollars. In this particular offer 
the value of the newspaper and the 
ten other publications was less than 
50 per cent of the total value and, 
therefore, in violation of the Audit 
Bureau rules. 

How much reader interest has 
any newspaper in circulation which 
it achieves in this way? What 
valuation could be placed on circu- 
lation secured in this way, as com- 
pared with the circulation of 
immediate competitors who sell 
upon merit only? 

One of the leading advertising 
agencies recently made this state- 
ment : 

We _ frequently hear _ considerable 
criticism of the high cost of newspaper 
advertising. This is unjust; it should 
be a criticism of the methods employed 
by many newspapers in getting readers, 
who are not primarily interested in the 
papers themselves. A starting place for 
the elimination of unnecessary waste is 
for advertisers to criticise the high cost 

premiums and clubbing offers for 
which they must pay. 

That statement should cause us 
all to reflect. It strikes at the 
root of many circulation abuses. 

Mr. Harn also made reference 
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THE GROWTH 


OF THE 


CAMERA 


tLe A 


MONG the observable 
tendencies in adver- 
tising technique is the grow- 
ing use of the photographic 
illustration. 

In one way it is a good 
omen. For this trend, like 
the trend in many other 
lines of endeavor, is a close 
reflection of public attitude. 

Before us, at the moment, 
is the June issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Be- 
side it we have placed the 
Journal for the same month 
of 1914. 

The advertisements in 
this older issue now seem a 
trifle unreal. And this lack 
of realism is not entirely 
due to an absence of bobbed 
heads, knee-length skirts, 
or one-piece bathing cos- 
tumes. 

A puffed air of artificial- 
ity clings to them mainly 


because of a rather wide- 
spread desire to exaggerate. 
The nameplates seem a 
trifle flamboyant. A variety 
of type faces in a single 
piece of copy, each strain- 
ing for attention, smacks a 
little of the circus poster. 
On the back cover ap- 
pears a camera advertise- 
ment properly illustrated 
with a photograph of a 
bride in wedding finery— 
but the photograph is 
colored and tinted until it 
is unlike anything a camera 
could produce. 
Throughout all the pages 
of this old issue few photo- 
graphs of men and women 
using the product presented 
are to be found. The cam- 
era would not exaggerate. 
The artist could be per- 
suaded. 
If you wanted to adver- 
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tise an automobile, for in- 
stance, good practice was 
to show the car half again 
larger in proportion to the 
occupants than was actu- 
ally the case. 

Gloves, hats, shoes— 
wearing apparel in general 
—were occasionally photo- 
graphed and the figure 
drawn in a lighter tone, 
and often smaller in scale. 

This tendency to over- 
stress, to focus an unnat- 
ural attention upon the 
product advertised, gener- 
ally resulted in the public’s 
discounting the claims of 
an advertisement some im- 
aginary per cent. 

One of the outstanding 
features in current adver- 
tising is the number of well- 
posed photographs used to 
illustrate advertisements. 
Photographs unhampered 
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by distortion—the reader 
sees what the camera saw. 

This recognition of the 
proper use of the camera 
has had a salutary effect on 
all advertising art. 

As advertisers ceased de- 
manding of an artist that 
fidelity to detail better sup- 
plied by the camera, as they 
have turned to artists and 
illustrators for the decora- 
tive, dramatic, imaginative 
and pictorial qualities sup- 
plied by the hand and brain 
of an artist, better talent 
has offered its services to 
industry. 

Public opinion is surely, 
steadily moulded by sincer- 
ity. The advertising illustra- 
tions of 1926 are marked 
by a more sincere, a more 
honest effort than the illus- 
trations of even just a few 
years back. 


GeEorGE BaTTen Company, INC. 
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in his remarks to prices paid for 
various publications. His words, 
as quoted, are: 


The price paid, when taken with other 
information, may throw valuable light. 
First, it may indicate the degree of 
interest which the subscriber has in the 
subject matter of the publication. Second, 
it may indicate the value of subscribed 
places upon that particular publication 
in comparison with others in its field. 
Third, it may help to interpret the sig- 
nificance of the small or large size of 
the circulation as the case may be. 


Notwithstanding that price is 
declared to be one of the facts 
vital to the space buyer, nowhere 
do the A.B.C. forms require a 
declaration of the price paid by 
the subscriber for the one publica- 
tion alone when bought in a club 
with others. Yet this figure is 
known by the publisher, for he 
knows the rate at which he au- 
thorized his publication to be 
clubbed. 

It would be advantageous to 
space buyers if it were mandatory 
upon the publisher to declare the 
specific price or prices for which 
his individual publication is sold 
in club with other publications. 

The periodical or farm paper 
that doesn’t club is required to 
declare in its “Publisher’s State- 
ment” the specific price the reader 
pays for the publication by mail, 
but these same publications can 
conceal the price the reader pays 
for it, merely by selling in club 
with others at a lump price, in 
which event any such clubbing 
publication is not even required to 
declare the specific price the reader 
pays for such one publication in 
such a club. 

As a result, if a magazine or 
farm paper doesn’t club, the price 
the reader pays for it by subscrip- 
tion can be ascertained by the space 
buyer by reference to reports re- 
leased by the Bureau; if these 
publications do club, the space 
buyer cannot ascertain from such 
reports the specific price the reader 
pays for that one publication in the 
club. 

Progress toward minimizing 
wasteful expenditures for adver- 
tising in periodicals of relatively 
weaker reader interest will be 
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made when, in reporting upon 
such clubbing subscriptions, a pe- 
riodical or farm paper publisher 
is required to make on the Bu- 
reau’s forms, a declaration in prin- 
ciple something like this: 


sentiee 19: Were clubbing offers 
made by you of your own and other pub- 
lications ? 

Answer: Yes. Various combinations 
consisting of subscriptions to this and 
other publications with an advertised 
value of from $ EP were 
offered for cash at from $...... to 
i sees FOR THIS PUBLICATION 
ALONE, BUYERS OF SUCH COM.- 
BINATIONS PAID NOT LESS THAN 
Bvcscos AND NOT MORE THAN 
id swee THE YEAR. 


Such a price declaration, to- 
gether with a further declaration 
of the total number of clubbing 
subscriptions sold through all 
sources at the cut price declared, 
would at least supply the space 
buyer with vital facts now undis- 
closed but necessary for an intel- 
ligent judgment by him when con- 
sidering a clubbing publication as 
an advertising medium. 

A. B-C. Bulletin No. 70, which 
announces the new ruling on news- 
papers sold in combination is, in 
the opinion of most newspaper 
publishers, a splendid forward 
step, and the Bureau should be 
congratulated for having accom- 
plished its passage. 

Conditions similar in principle 
to Bulletin No. 70, are common 
in circulations of magazines and 
farm papers to which the new 
ruling seems not to have been 
made applicable. This _ rule 
should be the beginning of other 
changes as, indeed, the Bulletin 
intimates it may. For, many 
magazines and farm papers are 
able to obtain their present cover- 
age only -by combination sales in 
clubs, by price cuts that are con- 
cealed to such extent that the 
space buyer cannot even ascertain 
the price paid by the reader for a 
particular publication bought in 
such a club. 

By “last-chance” circulars and 
by instalment canvassers, millions 
of readers annually are urged to 
take advantage of such magazine 
clubbing offers. Commonly each 
such club includes: (1) One or 
more magazines which the reader 
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wants, and (2) one or more others 
for which he has no felt need— 
both priced in combination at a 
little more than the published price 
of the former alone. Because the 
latter costs little extra, prospective 
readers frequently buy clubs in- 
cluding them. Often these added 
magazines are not really wanted, 
and therefore when received, are 
not read. Very large numbers of 
people buy clubs in this way. Ob- 
viously there is substantial waste 
in such circulation. 

A publication selling in club 
through producing sources con- 
trolled by the publisher himself can 
easily declare both the number of 
subscriptions so sold and the price 
or prices at which sold. 

a publisher sells in club 
through sources not controlled by 
himself, it may be that, in some 
instances at least, he is without 
easily available means of deter- 
mining the number of subscriptions 
sold at a club price or prices. For 
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this reason, the form given below 
in table No. I may illustrate a 
more acceptable method for a 
declaration by a publisher in either 
situation referred to. 

Commonly the periodicals sold 
in ordinary clubs, in special units 
and in instalment clubs are figured, 
each separately, in the lump total 
charged for the whole group, at an 
amount lower than the regular 
price which the one publication 
now declares in Paragraph 13 of 
the A. B. C. forms. 

Whereas at present the clubbing 
publisher does not declare the 
range of amounts paid by such 
clubbing subscribers for the one 
publication alone, such a declara- 
tion should be made. Each pub- 
lisher could easily make it as pro- 
vided for in the form shown in 
Table No. II or something similar. 
The information thus given would 
constitute a substantially improved 
service to advertisers, and would 
therefore make for greater legiti- 





TABLE 


Par. 13: Clubbing Rates: 
In “Ordinary” Clubs: 











1 year ; 3 yrs. 
n “Special” Units: 
1 year $ ; 3 yrs. 
1 year $... -3 3 yrs. 
1 year $... 3 3908. 
1 year $ ;.3 yea. § 
In “Instalment’”? Clubs: 
3 ae er a See ; 3 yrs. 
eee S ee Buca wes .: Save, 
oS ee ee ; 3 yrs. 


TABLE NO. II 


Question: Were Ordinary, Special or Instalment Clubbing offers, of your 
own and other publications, made by you or through your salaried employees, 
Branch Offices, or other controlled sources? 
Answer: Yes, Subscriptions. 
uestion: Were additional subscriptions at Ordinary, Special or Instalment 
lubbing rates authorized by you, received from publishers, agents, or 
other sources? 
Answer: Yes. 


Par. 19: 


TABLE NO. III 
Range of Clubbing Prices: ‘Various combinations consisting of subscriptions to this 
and other publications with combined regular subscription rates ranging 
— hoe were sold for from $...... to $ 
FOR THIS PUBLICATION ALONE (IN SUCH COMBINATIONS) VARIOUS 
AMOUNTS AS FOLLOWS WERE PAID BY SUBSCRIBERS THROUGH 
CONTROLLED SOURCES OTHER SOURCES 
Number 
of Subs. 


per (short term) Sub. 
per yearly Sub. 
per 2 year Sub. 
per 3 year Sub. 
per 4 year Sub. 
per 5 year Sub. 
. per (odd term) Subs. 
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N all-day sale means a 
home sale, and the 
GRAPHIC goes into the 
home with more real home 
features each issue than any 
other paper in New York. 
The Physical Culture page, 
the Food page, the Radio 
page, the Editorial page, are 
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This chart 
shows that the 
NEW YORK 
EVENING 
GRAPHIC 
has an all-day 
sale from 9 
o’clock in 
themorning to 
11 o’clock at 
night — the 
peak of its 
sale is reached 
between 4 and 
5 in the after- 
noon, 


among home-building 
features of the most con- 
structive type. 


“There’s no place like 
home”—and the GRAPHIC 
goes there; 225,000 homes 
in the metropolitan area 
now read the GRAPHIC. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 
GRAPHIC 


Bernarr Macfadden, Publisher 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


Harry A. Ahern, Advertising Manager 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ae on the 
clean slate.... 


It means that agricultural Oklahoma is out of 
debt—that 1926 crop yields will produce 
spendable income—that sales in proportion 
to advertising investment will be unusually 
large this fall. 
Babson’s June Business Map shows all Oklahoma in the 
“Most Favorable” zone; his June report lists four states 
as “worthy of special sales effort”—Oklahoma is the 
most populous of these. 
Within a few days Oklahoma’s bumper wheat crop will 
place from $65,000,000 to $90,000,000 into trade channels. 
Oklahoma City’s rich suburban area includes the finest 
of the wheat belt—and the Oklahoman and Times thor- 
oughly and alone cover the entire Oklahoma City market. 


Circulation Daily—more than 140,000. Sunday—85,000. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


ly and alone ——& ¢ Onlahoma City Market 


Represented by a York Chicago 
E. KATZ SPECIAL : Detroit Kansas City 
ADVERTISING AGENCY ’ Atlanta San Francisco 
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macy in circulation and advertising. 

Information concerning the 
source of various clubbing offers, 
either controlled by the publisher 
or otherwise, should be shown in a 
form such as that illustrated by 
Table No. III, given on page 90. 

Concerning various “Clubbing 
Offers” for two or more different 
publications, priced and sold to- 
gether for one total amount au- 
thorized by the publishers, which 
amount is less than the sum of the 
regular subscription rates an- 
nounced in the publications them- 
selves, or is less than the sum of 
the pro rata rates for odd terms, 
the following rule might apply: 

“It ‘shall be obligatory on the 
publisher to make declarations as 
follows: (1) The number of such 
subscriptions received. from sub- 
scribers, salaried employees, branch 
offices, or other sources controlled 
by the publisher; (2) Whether or 
not the publisher received an addi- 
tional number of such subscrip- 
tions through agents, subscription 
agencies, publishers or other 
sources; (3) The range of Ordi- 
nary, Special and Instalment Club- 
bing prices to subscribers for such 
groups of publications; and also, 
separately (4) The range of 
amounts paid by such Clubbing 
subscribers, for the one publica- 
tion alone. 

When considering action in re- 
lation to prices that the subscrib- 
ers or readers pay, we should be 
careful to avoid confusing that 
subject with a very different sub- 
ject, namely, the rates that agents 
or agencies pay the publisher. 

The publishers’ original basic 
understanding has no doubt been 
that what the publisher nets from 
the agent or agency, for one sub- 
scription or for all of his sub- 
scriptions, or from the carrier or 
newsdealer, is not a vital fact nec- 
essary to intelligent judgment by 
the space buyer as to a publica- 
tion’s value as an advertising me- 
dium. For example, in the Bu- 
reau’s ruling concerning “Net Cash 
Received from Subscriber,” this 
substantive excerpt is quoted: 

* * * The net total cash which is 
received from the subscriber 


would be misleading in ye 
* * * the value of a publication owing to 
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ong widely different methods employed 
by Publishers in selling their publications 
* thereby preventing any basis for 
uniform and fair comparison on which 
conclusive deductions can be made. 

Publishers are rightly entitled 
to expect to be free from any at- 
tempt on the part of the Bureau 
to regulate or fix the amount of 
the publisher’s net or to require 
the publisher to declare the amount 
of his net, and that the advertisers’ 
only proper concern in this par- 
ticular connection is with the 
amount the subscriber or reader 
pays as distinguished from the 
amount the publisher nets from 
agencies, other publishers or agents 
or dealers or carriers. 

In conclusion, the writer has in 
mind the following changes in the 
rules of the Audit Bureau, for 
consideration by the Newspaper 
Division of the Bureau at its next 
annual meeting. 

1—That, as to his statements to 
the A.B.C., it should be made 
obligatory upon the publisher 

(a) To declare the range of the 
amounts paid by subscribers, for his 
individual publication when sold with 
one or more other publications in any 
club or combination for one total amount 
which is less than the sum of the regular 
yearly prices published in the publica- 
tions themselves, or is less than the sum 
of the pro rata rates for odd terms; 

(b) To set forth the number of such 
readers obtained through sources con- 
trolled by the publisher; 

(c) To state whether or not through 
sources not controlled by him, the Pub- 
lisher obtained an additional number of 
such readers, and 

(d) To continue to declare as he now 
does, the range of the total amounts 
paid by such readers for such clubs or 
combinations of two or more publications. 


2—That this requirement should 
be made obligatory upon all Pub- 
lisher Members in all the Divisions. 
3—That the Newspaper Division 
Advisory Board prepare in detail 
a draft of a regulation by them 
believed adequate to accomplish 
the purposes and effects stated. 
That, as soon thereafter as 
it is practicable, the new ruling 
(in Bulletin No. 70) concerning 
the sale of newspapers in combi- 
nation should be made applicable 
to all Publisher Members of other 
Divisions. 
In paragraph (a), the idea ex- 
pressed by the words, “the regular 
yearly prices published in the pub- 
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lications themselves.” It may be 
that. among publications that are 
sold in clubs or combinations, will 
be found a few publications whose 
yearly prices are not published in 
the publications themselves. It is 
possible that a few such. publica- 
tions are published just to sell in 
clubs or combinations or otherwise. 

If the Bureau adopts the pro- 
posed regulation, then if it finds 
a clubbing publication that does 
not publish its yearly price in the 
publication itself, the Bureau could 
use the regular price declared in 
the publisher’s statement instead 
of the yearly price published in 
the publication itself as the basis 
for determining whether or not 
the proposed rule should be made 
applicable to a club including that 
publication. 

It might be suggested that there 
may be some publication of so 
little consequence that the pub- 
lisher does not himself determine 
or fix the price at which his pub- 
lication is figured with others in 
deriving the total amount to be 
paid by the subscriber or reader 
who buys it with the others in a 
club or combination. 

It is assumed that the clubbing 
publisher himself fixes the price 
at which his publication is figured 
in the lump total for which the 
club or combination is sold to the 
subscriber. 

However, let us suppose that 
there is a publisher member, who 
lets those who sell the publication 
fix the clubbing price for it. Sup- 
pose for that reason the publisher 
says he doesn’t know the price the 
reader pays for his individual pub- 
lication in the combination or club. 

If there be a publisher who 
doesn’t fix the clubbing price for 
his individual publication, then the 
Bureau can derive the clubbing 
price for his publication alone by 
pro rating the lump price for the 
club among the several publica- 
tions in the club in proportion to 
the several regular published 
prices thereof. 

For example: Suppose publica- 
tion A is clubbed with B and C 
for $4.00, lump price for all three 
to the subscriber. Suppose the 
regular published price for A is 
$3.00, for B $2.00 and for C, $1.00 


INK June 17, 1926 
—$6.00, the sum of the regular 
prices published in the publications 
themselves. Now C says he does 
not know the price at which his 
a is figured in the $4.00. 

B and A say the same thing. By 
pro rating the $4.00 in proportion 
to $3.00, $200 and $1.00 respec- 
tively, it is easy to figure the club 
price for each. 





American Rayon Starts 
Trade-Mark Suit 


A suit has been started in the 
Supreme Court by the American Rayon 
Products Corporation, New York, to 
restrain the Hamilton Garment Com- 
pany, also of that city, from advertis- 
ing dresses under the names Tricosham 
or Trico Sham, to which names the 
corporation claims exclusive right. The 
American Rayon company sells the 
cloth to dress manufacturers who_ use 
it in dresses that retail from $15 to 
$20 each. The complaint is made that 
the Hamilton company, in catalogues 
sent throughout the country, advertised 
dresses made of “Tricosham” at $5.95 
and $4.98. The plaintiff claims that 
$65,000 have been spent in advertising 
this trade-marked cloth, and that the 
sales of this material since March, 1922, 
have amounted to $2,000,000. 





John Wanamaker Advances 
Grover Whalen 


Grover Whalen, who has been di- 
rector of executive administration of 
John Wanamaker, New York, for the 
last_ two years, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, succeeding Preston P. 
Lynn, whose death was recently re- 
ported. 





Senreco Tooth Paste Account 
for Potts-Turnbull 


The Senreco Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturer of Senreco tooth 
paste, has placed its advertising account 
with the Potts-Turnbull Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of Chicago. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 





J. B. Patterson with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Jerome B. Patterson has joined the 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency. He was 
formerly with . Ayer & Son and 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Clyde H. Kwis Dead 


Clyde H. Kwis, formerly of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., and more recently direct- 
mail manager of The Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, New York, died recently 
at Bronxville, N. Y. He was thirty- 
seven years old. 
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A Message 
to the 


A.N.A. 


The combination rate offered by the 
Boston Evening American and the 
Daily Advertiser, is optional with the 
advertiser. 

Though notobligatory,mostadvertisers 
consider our attractive combination 
rate the most economic method of 
reaching the two separate circulations 
with similar preferences. 


Boston Evening American 
Boston Daily Advertiser 


Rodney E. Boone H.A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Street Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Iil. 
S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 


5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
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There’s a Difference 
In Farm Papers 


Because farming conditions, crops 
and practices differ in various parts 
of the country, Successful Farming 
gives 100 per cent service to the 
section having the largest number of 
most prosperous farmers with similar 
farming problems — the ‘Heart 
States.” 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING=—THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 


SUCCESSF 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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The value of the “Heart 


States’ farm market to you 
is measured by its purchas- 
Ing power—more dollars to 
spend than any other farm 
section plus concentration 
in these thirteen North 
Central States. 


Here one in every three farm 
families read Successful 
Farming each month—more 
than a million in all. | 


oem ae eee ee s liv the ‘“‘Hea 
’amyet they ha © teal the dean aie 4 


L FARMING 


ansas City O ~ Office Western Office 
d Bank B Bids e Bldg. Sharon Bldg. Gos Fee 


i ee 
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Two feathers 





identical in appearance, 
to ordinaryscrutiny, as- 
sume,upon detailed 
study, differences as 
sharply defined as the 
contrasts in the char- 
acters of Henry Ford 
and Grover Cleveland. Each of the 
21 years of McJunkin Advertising 
Company's organized experience has 
confirmed the fact that intense study 
of each client’s selling problem infal- 
libly indicates the solution. 


Sy 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Some Thoughts on Whiskers in 
Advertising 


With Especial Reference to the Whiskers of General Ambrose E. Burn- 
side As Advertised by Colgate & Company 


By D. Morris-Jones 


A= a protracted study of 
whiskers as they influence the 
life, habits, ambitions and welfare 
of the human family, it is our 
judicial opinion that whiskers are 
a man’s own fault. 

Of course, the Bearded Lady has 
an excuse and some justification 
for building a trellis of her facial 
acreage. It’s business with her, 
and probably means the difference 
between a lifetime spent in polish- 
ing platters in the kitchen and 
eating off platters at public ex- 
pense in restaurants in New York 
and points East, West, North and 
South. 

When an otherwise normal man 
becomes so ashamed of what nature 
provides for him in the shape of 
a face, and proceeds to correct it 
into an animated rose arbor 
through which he views the world 
about him like a man trying to ex- 
amine the bottom of the ocean 
through a bale of seaweed, then it’s 
his own responsibility and he ac- 
cepts the challenge of an out- 
raged world to consider it a public 
preserve open for hunting. 

All of this heavy premise is lead- 
ing up to the fact that recently 
Colgate & Company were made the 
defendants in an injunction suit to 
restrain them from exposing the 
whiskers that adorned the face of 
General Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Civil War Commander, to the pub- 
lic gaze in their advertising. The 
General’s niece believed she had 


been damaged to the extent of 
$150,000 by the display of the 


General’s famous side-burns be- 
fore the gaze of all who read and 
see Colgate advertising. 

Of course, Colgate & Company 
naturally replied that their use of 
the General’s picture in their ad- 
vertising was not intended to show 
disrespect or reflect discredit upon 


this famous soldier of Civil War 
days. 

We have looked upon General 
Burnside’s portraits many times. 
As a youth, our own father, who 
served under him in the Union 
Armies, showed us the General’s 
picture when we were still far 
ahead of our first taste of a razor. 
Father always used to say: “There 
was a General as was a General; 
and, boy, if you ever raise whisk- 
ers, there’s a set for you to pat- 
tern after.” We failed to follow 
Father’s advice in respect to Gen- 
eral Burnside’s whiskers, as we 
failed to follow his advice in so 
many other well-meant things. 
Today we face the world—whisk- 
erless, and still peering ahead to 
find success. 


ECONOMICAL BUT NOT SACRED 


Whiskers, General Burnside’s 
niece to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, are not halos. There is noth- 
ing sacred about a set of whisk- 
ers. They may be ornamental, 
they may be charming as an en- 
semble; they may save much laun- 
dry and many new scarves; but 
no one has yet written a thesis on 
“Whiskers As a Guarantee of 
Long Life.” A man may wear 
whiskers for any number of 
reasons; but a thorough search of 
the statutes and laws of the Fed- 
eral Government, the State Gov- 
ernments, the city governments, 
all the way down to incorporated 
villages, fails to disclose any legis- 
lation passed for the propagation, 
protection, care or for the neces- 
sity of the populace at large pay- 
ing any respect to whiskers as 
such. 

Are we face to face with a new 
and vital question in American 
business life? Are a famous 
man’s whiskers the property of 
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himself and his heirs in per- 
petuity? Is posterity to be denied 
the right to gaze upon those glori- 
ous achievements of the hair- 
growing art, unless a release is 
first obtained from his heirs? Is 
science to cease advancing? Must 
knowledge stop? Are we, a free 
people, to be denied the right to 
pursue life, liberty and happiness 
by having our view of those glori- 
ous beds of down that mask men, 
one from the other, shut off? One 
hundred and thirteen millions of 
freemen cry aloud, as with one 
voice, “No, a thousand times No!” 

General Burnside’s niece may as- 
sure herself that if the use of the 
General’s picture with his burnsides 
distended in the breeze in all their 
glory has been unkind, malicious, 
ill-timed or harmful, public 
opinion would soon have let Col- 
gate know. 

Long live General Burnside’s 
whiskers in the heart and memory 
of his countrymen; and may a 
sense of humor come to brighten 
the coming years for all nieces, 
nephews, or other relations of 
famous men who have long noses, 
short noses, airplane ears or fancy 
vests. 





Tool Account with Cleveland 


Agency 
The Ridge Tool Company, North 
Ridgeville, Ohio, manufacturer of 


Ridgid pipe wrenches, vises, and pipe 
cutters, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Krichbaum-Liggett Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. 
a papers and direct mail will be 
used. 





New Accounts for Hicks 
Advertising Agency 

The International Millinery Company, 
New York, has appointed the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. The Style Dress 
Company, New York, has also placed 
its advertising account with this agency, 
and will use business papers. 


William R. Spears Dead 


William R. Spears, director and sales 
manager of Bastian Brothers, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
advertising specialties, died recently at 
that city. He joined Bastian Brothers 
in 1910. Prior to that time he had 





been with Burke, Fitzimmons, Hone & 
Company, Rochester, for fifteen years. 
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Death of 
J. Rowland Mix 


OSIAH ROWLAND MIX, 

actively associated in the ad- 
vertising business for more than 
forty years, died last week at 
White Plains, N. Y., at the age 
of seventy. For a period of 
about twenty- 
five years Mr. 
Mix was a 
member of the 
staff of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, 
of which he had 
been advertising 
manager and, 
later, business 
manager. 

For the last 
ten years Mr. 
Mix conducted 
an advertising 
agency under 
his own name 
with offices at 
New York. This business was es- 
tablished in 1916, after he left 
Scribner's Magazine, and was 
largely devoted to directing the 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising of book publishing accounts. 
At the time of his death, he also 
was vice-president of the Mutual 
Service Corporation, New York 
advertising agency. 

Mr. Mix was at one time a 
president of the Quoin Club, an 
association of magazine publishers. 
He was a charter member of that 
organization which was the prede- 
cessor of the present Periodical 
Publishers Association. He also 
was for many years a member of 
the Sphinx Club and was closely 
associated. with its early history. 

Away from business, Mr. Mix 
made music his principal diver- 
sion, and he was long a member 
of the Mendelssohn Club, and as 
a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the St. Andrews Golf 
Club, he frequently undertook the 
direction of its musicales. 

Among those who knew Mr. 
Mix intimately over .a long period 
of years is J. C. Bull, vice-presi- 
dent .of the Frank Presbrey Co. 
Speaking of Mr. Mix, he said: 








J. ROWLAND MIX 
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“Many advertising men, in posi- 
tions of distinction today, got their 
early training in the field from 
Mr. Mix, and this was not alone 
in the technique of selling space 
in the periodicals. In everything 
he thought or did, there was a 
humanness, a consideration for the 
other side, which left its mark. 
Men went to him for fellowship, 
as well as advice. It was a fel- 
lowship which, invariably, grew 
into a man’s love for the man. 

“Some ten years ago, twenty- 
five of these men gave Mr. Mix 
a little dinner. It was unique in 
the sincerity of its purpose; which 
was to express, individually, their 
debts of gratitude to him. Each 
had signed his statement. These 
personal signatures, done as a 
raised line-cut on copper, the 
whole made into a tablet and 
mounted, were presented to him.” 


Industrial Advertisers 


Department Program 
The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association will meet jointly with the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., at the 
Philadelphia convention of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
program follows: 
June 22—Morning: “A _ Banker’s 


Viewpoint of Industrial Advertising in 
Its Relation to Management,” Thomas 
A. Mitten, Philadelphia ; “The Custodians 
of Good- Will,” Bennett Chapple, presi; 
dent, National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association and director of publicity, 
American Rolling Mills Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; “‘What the Sales ys 
ment Expects of the ee ae 
partment,” Victor Wilmot, genera quan 
manager, Dodge Manufacturing i 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind.; ‘‘Copy,’’ W. H. 
pee vice-president, Newell-Emmett 
Company, New York; and “The Inger- 
soll- Rand Campaign,”’ George Morrison, 


advertising manager, Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, New York. ats 
Afternoon: ‘“‘Industry’s Appreciation 


of the Permanent Value of Advertis- 
ing,” Ezra W. Clark, sales manager, 
Clark Tructractor Company, Buchanan, 
Mich.; ‘‘Making Direct Mail More Ef- 
fective,” Homer J. Buckley, president, 
Buckley-Dement Company, Chicago; 
“What Should Be Expected of Adver- 
tising and How to Measure Advertising 
Results,” Thomas F. Logan, president, 
Lord & Thomas & Logan, New York; 
“The Johns-Manville Campaign [Illus- 
trated,”’” W. S. Lockwood, advertising 
manager, Johns-Manville, Inc., New 
— and “The pounns of the Gray- 
bar Company,” Herbert Metz, advertis- 
ing manager, The Graybar Company, 
New York. 

June 23—Morning: Presiding, Mal- 
colm Muir, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Company and president, Associated Busi- 
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ness Papers, Inc., New York; “Industrial 
Advertising in England,” by an official 


of a prominent English industrial adver- 
tising concern; “The Lehigh Portland 
{omeat Campaign,” W. J. Chandler and 
G. Norton, Lehigh Portland Cement 
oe Allentown, Pa.; and “Using 
National Media to Reach Industrial 
Markets,” Merle Thorpe, editor, Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
Afternoon: “Is Co-operative Adver- 
tising Here to Stay?’’ Hays, sec- 
retary, National industrial Advertisers 
Association and secretary, National Slate 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; “High- 
lights of the Bridgeport Brass Cam- 
paign,” A. D. Guion, advertising man- 
ager, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; “Making Sure You oo 
ight Before Going Ahead,” R. O. 
man, Eastman & Company, Inc., Cleve. 
land; “The Anaconda Copper Company 
Campaign,” J. N. McDonald, advertis- 
ing manager, oe Cop r Com- 
pany, New York; and “Distinctive 
Features of the Timken Campaign,” 


Howard Spohn, advertising agent, Tim- 
. Roller Bearing Company, New 
ork. 


International Trade Conference 
Convention Program 


The departmental program of the In- 
ternational ‘trade Conterence at the 
Philadelphia Associated Clubs Conven- 
tion is as follows: 


June 23—Morning: Presiding, Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, Bureau ot For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Lepartment of Commerce; “A 
at the World’s Trade,” Dr. Klein; 
“‘America’s Place in the Export Market,” 
Eric Field, director, Erwood’s, Ltd., 
London; ‘*Possibilities of World- Wide 
Co-operation in Market Development,” 
F. M. Feiker, vice-president, Society for 
Electrical Development, Inc., and Chair- 
man Overseas Club Development Commit- 
tee, and “The Union of South Africa— 
Its Trade and Business Possibilities,” 
Eric Louw, Trade Commissioner for the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Afternoon: “‘The Importance of Market 
Research in International Advertising,” 
Sinclair Wood, director, Advertising and 
Publicity, Ltd., London; “History of In- 
ternational Advertising and Its Influence 
on the Feace of the World—With a 
Glance at the Future,” Charles Lyon 
Chandler, vice-president, Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 


E. C. Sullivan with Milwaukee 
“‘Wisconsin News” 


E. C. Sullivan, for the last two years 
with the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Evening American, 
has been made national advertising man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News. 


William D. Thackeray, production 
manager of The Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency, has 
been made manager of the art and 
creative department. 
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HE place to sell merchan- 

dise is to the people who 
buy it. That means Mrs. 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
Lady. 


They’re the real buyers for 
every chain store, every de- 
partment store, every corner 
drug and grocery store in the 
country. 


Dealers buy what customers 
tell them to buy. 


Jobbers buy what “the trade” 
tells them to buy. 


Advertising to pay out must 
reach the millions. That’s 
proved countless times in 
modern advertising. 


Thus, experienced advertis- 
ers ask but one question today: 
“Will my advertising be 
seen and read by the [% ~ 


Soap to a $10,000 auto- | 


GO AFTER . 
THE REAL BUYER 


of Your Product When You 
Advertise—That’s the Consumer 








You tell the millions—They’ll tell the dealer 


mobile, is predicated on that 
factor —consumer demand; 
on the demand that’s father 
to all “dealer” sales. 


That is why Liserty, offer- 
ing these four unique advan- 
tages in winning maximum 
consumer influence in the 
weekly field, has become an 
advertising sensation. 


“LIBERTY Meets the 
1 Wife, Too” 


85% of all advertisable prod- 
ucts are influenced by women 
in their sale. Few advertisers 
today can afford to overlook 
“the wife” in the costly weekly 
field. 46% of Liperty’s readers 
are women. Every issue appeals 
alike to men and women be- 
cause of LiperTy’s unique pol- 

icy of editing to both. 


That means a 100% 


millions? eet | reading in the home. 

The value of Ameri- th Wi | Because LiBerTY ap- 
ca’s most famous trade é ife peals to the whole 
marks, from Palmolive “Too ”' family its reading is 


J multiplied. 
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Every ad in Liperty is printed 
at or near the beginning of a 
fiction or editorial feature. 
That’s due to a unique type of 
make-up which 
no other pub- 
lication em- 
ploys. Think- 
ing men don’t 
ask, “Will my 
ad be read?” 
when that ad is 
booked for Liperty. 


3 


78% of Liserty’s total circu- 
lation is in the districts which 
return 74% of the total taxable 
incomes of the country, 
48% of the total motor- 
car registration, and in 


“No Buried Ads” 





“Cy } 








Minimum 
Circulation Waste 
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78% 
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unlooked for. 
They buy it, 
bring it home, 
read it of their 
own will. That 
means a circu- 
lation that is 
responsive because it is 100% 
interested in LIBERTY. 


99% 
Newsdealer 
Circulation 











For those reasons results 
among the most remarkable in 
advertising are being attained 
for scores of America’s lead- 
ing advertisers 


Results that achieve a reduc- 
tion in inquiry costs of 40% 
and more. That are multiplying 
dealer sales. That are activat- 
ing sales organizations, dor- 
mant to costly campaigns in 
less forceful publications, to re- 
spond to a man, almost 
overnight, to advertising 
in this amazing weekly. 


which by far the great Circulation For these reasons 


majority of advertised | 


America’s most success- 


products are sold. Big Buying ful a a age 
4 oe Lasaate, is suneasioiel 
Circulation On y riseis without precedent 


Liserty has a net paid, 

over-the-counter and news- 
dealer circulation of more 
than 1,100,000 copies every 
week. Liperty is not sent to 
these readers wrapped up— 


in advertising or in pub- 
lishing. Dealer sales are being 
multiplied in the only sound 
way they can be speeded —by 
consumer demand built by ad- 
vertising to the millions. 


Have You Read LIBERTY’S Home Building Book—“‘One Little 
Innocent Article Started It’’—Ask For It 


G 


Liberty 


Al Weekly for the Whole Family 


A net paid, over-the-counter and newsdealer circulation 
of more than 1,100,000 copies every week. Page rate, 
$3,000. Rate per page per thousand, $2.72. The cost of 
LIBERTY is lower per thousand circulation — back cover 


excepted—than any other publication in the weekly field. 
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Things are “Looking Up” 
in the Mail Order Business 


From large advance advertising 
schedules, most of them starting 
in September, it looks very much 
like we will have one of our 
biggest years. Good days are 
ahead for those manufacturers 
who sell by mail. 


These large advance space orders 
are a fine tribute to the proved 
pulling power of the Household 
Journal. 


Our coverage takes in the small 
towns and rural sections of the 
rich middle west. These towns 
are in a particularly healthy 
position business-wise due to 
diversified incomes. They repre- 
sent a combination of farm and 
industrial wealth. 


700,000 paid-in-advance circu- 
lation at $2.75 per line. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A.H. Greener, Manager 


Bell Building, 307 Michigan Bivd. 116 West 39th St. 
ntral 0937 Room 634 








When Color Comes to the 


Advertiser’s Rescue 


Some Unusual Applications of It under Peculiar Circumstances 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


CONSIDERABLE _ degree 

of science is being expressed 
in the present use of color in ad- 
vertising. It is being employed 
logically and wisely. It is only 
necessary to examine such a se- 
ries as the current Elliott Nur- 
sery campaign, to discover the 
effective results which are thus 
made possible. “You can do this 
with Tulips” suggests the headline 
and the artist spreads his canvas 
with warmth, sunshine, bouquets 
of brilliant salesmanship. Up both 
sides of a winding path, the multi- 
tinted tulips spread their flaming 
faces and there is the creamy 
white of the birches, their first 
tracery of green, a mauve sky and 
the most charming of modern 
country cottages, every detail 
worked out along smart color 
lines. 

It is not conceivable that black 
and white could possibly do justice 
to a subject of this character. The 
buoyant color of the flowers cre- 
ates the urge to possess. 

In the new series for Sanitas 
wal) coverings, color makes it pos- 
sible to reproduce with great 
fidelity even the most complicated 
patterns, and to play color against 
color, for the sake of necessary 
contrast. A brilliant red lamp- 
shade, a postery book-rack, a bowl 
of flowers on a table in the fore- 
ground, all lend the needed atmos- 
phere. 

It was not until full color was 
used, that the artist could, with 
complete success, reproduce what 
takes place when Old English floor 
wax is rubbed over dull and worn 
floors and linoleums. With mere 
black and white, the limitations 
were marked. 

Take such a product as Steuben 
Glass, for which periodical pages 
are appearing, beautifully colored. 
This glassware is tinted in har- 
monizing shades and color is 
therefore nine-tenths of the selling 


argument and the picture appeal. 

There are new methods of ap- 
plying color, and of making the 
original painting. Frigidaire, in 
many of its illustrations, has ar- 
rived at one of these unique ex- 
pedients. The ice chest is snowy 
white and in order to intensify this 
fact, the artist works on an over- 
all pastel tone, which may be 
blueish gray, or delicate green or 
buff. This shade is the keynote of 
his picture. Over the flat tint, the 
scenes are painted in color; a 
housewife at work, in her modish 
work-dress, the bright red tiles of 
the floor, the geranium blooming 
in the window and, finally, the 
sketchily portrayed product, in 
white, relieved by its contents 
which may range from colorful 
fruit, to a head of lettuce or a box 
of strawberries. 


HOW JORDAN USES COLOR 


Jordan color pages suggest a 
wholly new note in use and dis- 
tribution, proving that it is not 
always necessary to make a com- 
plete, detailed illustration. It is 
the Jordan plan, inasmuch as 
motor car bodies are unusually 
bright in color this season, to show 
a very sketchy vignette of the 
automobile, against white paper. 
There are no backgrounds of any 
kind. Figures, details of the car, 
and speed lines barely suggest the 
use of color at all. But the body 
finish may be bright red, or sky- 
blue. 

A product such as art shingles 
for roofing demands color which 
shall closely approximate the con- 
trasts which take place in a home 
when these attractive shades are 
employed. The showing of the 
shingles alone would be telling 
only one part of the story. The 
surrounding tree and _ flower 
effects, and the colors in the 
painting of the house must be in- 
cluded. Contractors say that the 
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popularity of these art roofs began 
with their advertising in full color. 

It was found, in planning pages 
for Plastic Magnesia, in a cam- 
paign fostered by the industry’s 
association, that stucco effects in 
black and white were noticeably 
“tame.” Descriptions of possible 
color combinations, however wisely 
worded, could not visualize the 
charm of homes where stucco was 
much in evidence. 

Speaking of the new vogue for 
color roofs, one of the most strik- 
ing examples of the value of color 
was to be found in a page devoted 
to Richardson roofings. From 
above, the artist looked down on a 
broad vista of countryside, in a 
home locality. There were lawns, 
rolling hills, many trees, and some 
five or six houses of varied types 
of architecture. One or two of 
these buildings were brightly 
roofed, and they were, by far, the 
most attractive and artistic of the 
community. 

In a most colorfully artistic 
page, Johns-Manville draws a 


charming comparison for tinted 


asbestos shingles, in order to 
visualize for the unimaginative, 
the true tone effect of the product. 
“For your roof,” runs the head- 
line, “the quiet beauty of gray 
birch.” The reproduction of the 
shingles is quite secondary to a 
very large study of a stretch of 
countryside wood, the _ slender 
birches in the foreground. There 
are no houses, no figures, nothing 
to intrude upon the pastel shades 
of a canvas which might well hang 
on the walls of a home. 

Then there is the use of color 
along more restricted and guarded 
lines, to emphasize a special fea- 
ture, to the exclusion of everything 
else. A series for Roddis ma- 
hogany doors keeps color from 
every part of every illustration 
except the product itself, the door. 
Floors, furnishings of a room, the 
walls, side paneling and draperies 
are rendered in tones of gray. But 
the doors suggest the true color 
and graining of mahogany. It is 
color concentration artistically 
achieved. 

It may seem contrary to the cus- 
tomary usages of color, but in a 
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directly opposite sense, a campaign 
of illustrations for Sheetrock 
makes prodigal use of color 
everywhere except in the article 
advertised, which is white. Thus, 
color intensifies the glistening sec- 
tions of wallboard. 

In very much the same manner, 
Hoosier kitchen cabinet color illus- 
trations devote the various brilliant 
background schemes to calling at- 
tention to the white finish of the 
kitchen furniture. A deep blue 
background, for example, with 
color kept out of the cabinet, 
chairs and tables, makes the latter 
shine and glisten in all their white 
enamel charm. 

Those who sell Coca-Cola are 
supplied with signs which contain 
the name of the beverage painted 
in white script against the bright- 
est vermilion. In two-color illus- 
trations, the artist conceiving fig- 
ure drawings of people enjoying 
Coca-Cola, manages so to manipu- 
late and blend the two colors, 
green and red, that the sign, how- 
ever small, as an accessory, is the 
first point of visual contact. Yet 
the trick is comparatively simple: 
Nowhere else is pure red, full 
strength, permitted to assert itself. 
There may be flesh tints, born of 
it, warmer red in cheeks and lips, 
tones of brown, and shadowy sug- 
gestions of pale red, but the 
“smash” is reserved for the signs. 


COLORFUL BATHROOMS 


Color, and plenty of it, has had 
much to do with the more success- 
ful selling of modern bathroom 
fixtures, a fact which is freely ad- 
mitted by users of such campaigns. 
Improvements taking place incor- 
porated other details aside from 
tubs, basins, showers, etc. Manu- 
facturers were producing bright 
tiles, in novel colors and patterns. 
Even a manufacturer of bath 
towels has produced lines in which 
color is a pronounced feature. 

To sell better bathroom fixtures, 
it was necessary to picture the 
complete, modern bathroom. And 
color was naturally indispensable. 
The vista and accompanying de- 
tails supplied the real appeal. A 
home owner cou!d have just such 
an exquisite room as this in his 
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May, 1922-1926 


Advertising 
Linage 


The Christian Science Monitor 


MAY 
1926 
666.687 LINES 


MAY 
1925 
561,749 LINES 


MAY 
1924 
366,015 UNES 


MAY 
1923 
299,697 LINES 


MAY 
1922 
101,545 LINES 


Naturally, there are good reasons for this steady 

and rapid increase over a five-year period. They 

will gladly be made known by any Monitor 
advertising office. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland, London, Paris, Florence. 
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own house; the same tiles, the 
same wall effects, the same towels, 
and geraniums at the window, the 
same bright curtains and colorful 
rugs. 

When hosiery for women was in 
white and black, for the most 
part, color did not enter very ma- 
terially into the advertising plan. 
Today, to get along without it is 
a serious handicap. For women 
want colors and new shades are 
coming along with each separate 
season. 

With full-color plates, it is pos- 
sible for McCallum to reproduce 
twenty-five samples of fabrics in 
a bewildering variety of popular 
tints. And such colors! It has 
come to be the thing to give them 
modern names, such as “Moon- 
light,” “Dove Gray,” “Shadow,” 
“Rose Ash.” 

The fad of the ornate fabric 
lamp-shade has become nation- 
wide, due, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to the elaborate full-color 
campaigns decided upon by cer- 
tain manufacturers. Not only 
was it expedient, as a _ selling 
measure, to illustrate the colors of 
the products, but the variants of 
glowing light, as night came on, 
added materially to the reactions 
of the reader and his desire to 
possess similar devices. 

There are many interesting tales 
connected with the use of color, 
and its efficacy in increasing sales. 
There is the case of the line of 
dainty colored dresses for small 
children, play-clothes, novel as to 
design, and unusually modish in 
fabrics and color combination. 
The black-and-white advertising 
sold goods, but, when full color 
was used, results were almost 
doubled in a brief time. 

A beaded bag campaign, with 
full color art executed over photo- 
graphs, has accomplished similar 
gratifying results. Where color 
in the product is a live selling 
incentive, then its advertising may 
well take advantage of the fact. 

An advertiser of apples has had 
an experience of the same char- 
acter. Perfect reproductions of 
prime fruit in a series of direct- 
mail letters have brought really 
remarkable returns. 
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Never was there a time when 
color played such a part in life, 
in merchandise, in the very atmos- 
phere of the hour. People wear 
more colorful clothing and their 
homes are less restrained and sub- 
dued. That this spirit should enter 
into modern advertising is quite 
natural. 





Marshall Field-Corazo Cigar 
Complaint Dismissed 


The complaint against the Corazo 
Cigar Company, Philadelphia, cigar man- 
ufacturer, has been dismissed by the 
Federal Trade Commission. In the com- 
plaint, the Corazo company was charged 
with the use of a misleading brand. 
This consisted of the name Marshall 
Field and a coat of arms which, it was 
charged, was very similar to the coat 
of arms of Marshall Field & Company, 
of Chicago. The order of dismissal did 
not give a discussion of the case or 
grounds for dismissal. 

Two commissioners dissented, stating 
that the respondent sells large quanti- 
ties of its cigars in Chicago and that the 
name and coat of arms are used to give 
the impression that the cigars are made 
by Marshall Field & Company and that 
the respondents ‘“‘thereby reaps the bene- 
fit of their good name and advertising.” 





J. Walter Thompson Directing 
Cutex 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is handling the advertising of the Cutex 
preparations made by the Northam War- 
ren Corporation, New York. This ac- 
count was included in a list of accounts 
handled by Lord & Thomas, which ap- 
peared last week in a report of the 
merger of this agency with Thomas F. 
Logan, Inc. Lord & Thomas are di- 
recting the advertising for Cream 
Eleaya for the Northam Warren 
Corporation. 





Pines Winterfront Company 
Elects New Officers 


At the annual meeting last week of 
the Pines Winterfront Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of automatic radi- 
ator shutters, Chicago, Charles Pipen- 
hagen, formerly president, was elected 
chairman of the board and secretary- 
treasurer. James M. Rawleigh, former 
secretary-treasurer, becomes president, 
and Howard H. Crawford, former sales 
manager, becomes vice-president. 

—_—e 


Wade M. Finn Dead 


Wade M. Finn, president and trea- 
surer, of the Scranton, Pa., Scranton- 
ian, died recently at the age of seven- 
ty-three. He had been engaged in news- 
paper work for forty years and was 
one of the founders of the Scranton 
Free Press. 
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HOOSING certain combinations 

of words that will get more at- 
tention and interest than will other 
combinations —that is real adver- 
tising art. 

One method of gauging reader- 
interest is by using coupons. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany is enjoying the gratifying expe- 
rience of getting inquiries at about 
one-third the cost which they had 
come to look upon as normal. 

They attribute some of that result 
to our efforts; with which they ex- 
press entire satisfaction. 


Williams & Cu 


Whose business is the Sudy and 
execution of good advertising 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
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OFFSET 


OFFSET sells itself. One trial by you 
will prove its pulling power more con- 
vincingly than a book of words. Call 
in an OFFSET Salesman. Why delay 
longer in giving him that trial order? 
Published in the interests of 
mes ome ~AAR ZR IS 


PRESS COMPANY, Cleveland, of fset Al presses 


Ohio, manufacturers of 





Art subject copyrighted; and reproduced by 
| courtesy of Cluett, Peabody and Co., Inc. 
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More About Publishers’ 


Promotion Matter 


Some helpful suggestions to increase the effectiveness of 
publishers’ printed sales matter are: 


Size—not larger when or if folded than standard 
letterhead, 81%” x 11”. 


Give the name of city, state, publication and date 
of month and year on front page. 


Tell the gist of your story in sub-heads so that “he 
who runs may read.” 


Make it easy to read, not only in text but in type. 
Display only the most important points. In fact 
handle your printed emphasis and story much as 
you would a verbal conversation. 


Give your authority for all statistics. 

Get right down to the main selling points. 
Be accurate. 

Be brief. 


Of course, there are always exceptions to any general 
rules. Some market surveys, for example, cost thousands 
of dollars and cannot be brief. But even they, or the 
summary, will be more effective when made terse or 
telegraphic in style. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 





























Drug Chain Weeds Out Off-Brand 
Merchandise 


Economical Drug Company Concentrates on Nationally Advertised Lines 


By Harry Jackson 


Vice-President and General Manager, Economical Drug Company 


HE new buying policy which 

has recently been estab- 
lished by the Economical Drug 
Company, of Chicago, marks, I be- 
lieve, a step toward changing the 
buying policies of drug chains and 
jobbing houses throughout the 
country, a step toward ridding the 
drug field permanently of an eco- 
nomic evil that has existed for a 
score of years. 

The Economical Drug Company, 
as a chain, was formed early this 
year at Chicago when The Home 
Drug Company, with six Loop 
stores, was merged with the Eco- 
nomical Drug Company, a drug 
house of long standing. Since that 
time, other stores have been added 
to the chain and present plans call 
for further expansion in Chicago 
and surrounding cities with the ex- 
pectation of having fifty stores 
within another year. 

The most important step taken 
since the merger is the establish- 
ment of an inflexible buying policy 
for our entire chain that will per- 
mit us to purchase and promote 
only lines for which there is an 
assured demand. 

The shelves of the retailers and 
jobbers of America are crowded 
with unknown, fly-by-night mer- 
chandise of every description that 
ties up millions of dollars in capi- 
tal, representing frozen assets 
which should be used in the buy- 
ing and selling of quick-turning, 
nationally advertised staple lines. 

The retailers of America are 
constantly exerting tremendous ef- 
forts to unload this enormous 
supply of unknown products, all 
of which are in direct competition 
with nationally known lines and 
materially reduce the profits of re- 
tailers, 

The extra effort put forth to sell 
such goods is rarely productive. 
The dealer, often at a sacrifice, 
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manages to get rid of his supply 
but he fails to create any good- 
will for his business or for the 
product. He does not restock the 
article but in time probably takes 
on something similar which proves 
equally difficult to merchandise. If 
he were to devote his efforts to 
selling nationally advertised lines 
he would find a momentum built 
up which would result in a steady 
increase in the volume of his busi- 
ness. At the same time, he would 
be building the sort of prestige 
for his store which goes to the 
merchant who handles quality 
products. 


WHAT IS ON THE DRUGGIST’S 
; SHELVES ? 


A prospective purchaser of a 
drug store goes into a store to 
look it over. What does he find? 
For example, he sees _ shelves 
stocked with well-known brands of 
soaps and toilet articles whose 
sales value he need not question. 
But what of the quantities of un- 
known articles tucked away on 
shelves where even the druggist 
no longer troubles to dust them? 
These are the products which, 
when once taken on, the druggist 
must push to the limit, for he 
knows if they ever get back to the 
shelves nothing short of a sweep- 
ing sale will rid him of their 
company. Is this the sort of a 
stock the purchaser likes to take 
over? 

Price maintenance is the cry of 
the retailer and jobber all over the 
country. Cut prices are being 
given a large share of the credit 
for the success of chain stores. 
But we all know this is not the 
really important factor. It is true 
that chain-store stocks turn over 
on the average at from three to 
four times the rate of independent 
drug stocks, but this is due to a 
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combination of factors which the 
independent retailer would do well 
to study and make as much use of 
Me his buying facilities will enable 

im. 

The independent druggist fails 
because he does not know how to 
buy, how to sell, how to merchan- 
dise his stock so that after having 
bought with judgment he is able 
to turn his stock over to his best 
advantage. In many cases he does 
not know where to locate. We 
have found, in attempting to add 
stores to our chain, druggists 
whose daily sales averaged a few 
hundred dollars paying a rental of 
a thousand dollars a month. Chain 
stores are succeeding because it is 
just such problems as these that 
they are solving. 

We believe that assured turn- 
over is the foundation of the retail 
business and that the great in- 
vestment in lines for which there 
is no established demand is the one 
outstanding factor that prevents re- 
tailers from making larger profits 
and this factor, we also believe, is 
making it more difficult for estab- 
lished manufacturers of quality 
products to secure the full benefits 
of their efforts. 

Too many manufacturers in the 
drug field in planning their cam- 
paigns think of their competition 
only in terms of the other manu- 
facturers who are advertising 
similar products. While these 
competing advertising manufac- 
turers may be holding places in the 
market they are, at the same time, 
creating larger demand for the 
product through this combined ad- 
vertising. But it is the manufac- 
turers of a great number of un- 
known brands, who ride on the 
other man’s advertising, who rep- 
resent, in many cases, the most 
serious competition. 

We firmly believe that by con- 
centrating our efforts on nationally 
known staple lines and a certain 
limited amount of our own mer- 
chandise, not only the Eco- 
nomical Drug Company, but 
manufacturers as well will be 
greatly benefited and, furthermore, 
that it will go a long way toward 
increasing the profits of both. 

There is, however, one criticism 
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to make of national advertisers 
which touches very close to the 
problem of off-brand merchandise. 
Many national advertisers, especi- 
ally in the toilet goods field, are 
creating harmful competition in 
their own ranks. In addition to 
the well-known lines which they 
advertise and promote, they add 
new lines, expecting these new 
lines to succeed on the strength of 
the advertising and popularity of 
the one line already established. 

The writer has never known of 
an instance in which the second 
non-advertised line has been able 
to establish itself and benefit by 
the advertising of its sister prod- 
uct. By adding these unknown 
lines, manufacturers are introduc- 
ing into the drug field merchandise 
that moves slowly and merchan- 
dise that may be classified as un- 
known brands. As a rule, the 
manufacturer is doing as much 
harm as though he created a sep- 
arate business and moved a new 
line on the market with a new 
name and no advertising behind 
it. The manufacturers who have 
been most successful in the field 
have been those who have concen- 
trated rather on a few well ad- 
vertised items. 


THE ODD-SIZE CRAZE 


Then there are also manufac- 
turers in the toilet goods field who 
cannot resist the temptation to add 
continually to their popular prod- 
ucts new sizes, extra large sizes, 
extra small sizes, sizes that are 
quite unnecessary. Most of these 
odd sizes are brought into being 
because a dealer here and _ there 
and a salesman here and there in- 
sist that there is a demand for 
them. 

The drug field is flooded with 
too much unknown merchandise 
and entirely too many sizes. It 
makes it more and more difficult 
for the chain-store operator to de- 
velop successful standardization in 
the retail drug field and, of course, 
makes it more and more difficult 
for retail drug stores to make 
profits. 

One of the officials of a great 
cigar chain-store organization 
was approached with the idea 
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THE NEw JOURNALISM! 





Newspapers furnish most of the 
information which our brains 
digest to provide the life-blood of 
public opinion. 

You select food for yourself and 
family with considerable care. 
Wisdom dictates that you select 
your food for thought with equal 
care. 

In twenty-four cities, spread 
from coast to coast, more than a 
million and a half families are 
doing this through the pages of 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

These newspapers offer a daily 
mental diet so sanely balanced as 
to stimulate development of that 
citizenship which is the nation’s 
greatest asset and future hope. 

Liberal on every economic ques- 
tion, fearlessly independent on 


every political issue, tolerant in the 
broadest sense of the word on 
every social problem, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers have created 
a new journalism more truly 
American than anything that has 


preceded it. 

Because, for nearly half a century, 
they have remained free from fetter- 
ing political, financial and social alli- 
ances, these newspapers have been able 
to serve the public with a singleness 
of purpose that has merited and won 
nation-wide recognition. 

A virile, brilliant, 
dynamic force in 
American journalism, 
sound in_ editorial 
policies, clean and 
alive in daily news 
and features, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers 
have captured’ the 
imagination and hold 
the confidence of their 
readers throughout 
the nation. 





SORIPPS-HOWARD 








SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 
MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - - - - Press 
Baltimore (Md.) - - - - - Post 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - - - Press 
San Francisco (Calif.) | - - NEws 
Washington (D. C.) - - - - News 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - - - - Post 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - - - - Trmes 
Denver (Colo.) - - - - Express 
Toledo (Ohio) - - - News-BEEe 
Columbus (Ohio) - - - CITIzEN 


Akron (Ohio) - - ; TiMEs-PREss 
Birmingham (Ala.) - - - - Post 


Memphis (Tenn.) - - - - Press 
Houston (Texas) - - Press 
Youngstown (Ohio) - TELEGRAM 


Ft. Worth (Texas) - - - - Press 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) - - News 


Evansville (Ind.) - - - - - Press 
Knoxville (Tenn.) - - - - NEws 
El] Paso (Texas) - - - - - Post 
San Diego (Calif.)- - - - - Sun 
Terre Haute (Ind.) - - - - Post 


Covington (Ky.) - Kentucky Post* 
Albuquerque (N. 
STaTE-TRIBUNE 


*Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati 
Post. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
National Representatives 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Seattle Cleveland 
San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles 
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of going into the chain drug store 
field, but after looking the proposi- 
tion over he decided not to do so 
because of the great number of 
items each drug store is apparently 
forced to carry. His point was 
that the chain-store field did not 
lend itself to easy standardization. 

We know that the number of 
products carried in drug stores can 
be greatly reduced and success- 
fully standardized. We are work- 
ing on the idea of standardizing 
merchandise in our stores by re- 
fusing to promote or sell unknown, 
off-brand merchandise and by co- 
operating with the national adver- 
tiser in selling his advertised 
products at established prices. 

We are also trying to carry this 
idea into our local advertising by 
giving increased emphasis to staple 
products. Instead of merely listing 
articles and prices in the manner 
of conventional chain-story copy, 
advertisements are being broken up 
into sections and generous space 
is being allotted individually to 
nationally known products. This 
offers an opportunity to use copy 
and illustrations which carry the 
flavor of the company’s national 
advertising and at the same time 
gives to our advertising more of 
the dignity that is to be found in 
the advertising of the large de- 
partment stores. 


Publish “Motor Register of 
Washington” at Seattle 


The first issue of Motor Register of 
Washington was published at Seattle, 
Wash., on June 1. It is an automotive 
statistical magazine for automobile 
dealers. A. H. Bade is editor and 
manager. 


Appoints San Francisco Agency 


Marvelous Marin, an organization re- 
cently formed to "develop and adver- 
tise Marin County, which is adjacent to 
San Francisco, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, San Francisco advertising agency. 
Newspaper and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 


T. M. Bates Appointed by 
Diamond Match Company 


T. M. Bates has been appointed sales 
manager of The Diamond Match Com- 
any, ~ Luis, Mo. He succeeds the 


ate C. A. Mitchell. 
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. P. Knapp Appointed by 
Rand, McNally & Company 


G. Prather Knapp has been appointed 
editorial and business director of the 
following banking publications published 
by the Rand, McNally & Company, New 
York and Chicago: “The Bankers Di- 
rectory” (Blue Book), The Bankers’ 
Monthly, The Bankers Service Bulletin, 
“The Bankers Service Guide,” and 
“The Key to Numerical System of the 
American Bankers Association.” Mr, 
Knapp was recently vice-president of 
a —— Service Corporation, New 

or 





New Accounts for Springfield 
Agency 

The Bertha Studios, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., manufacturer of greeting 
cards and gifts, and the Snell Manu- 
facturing ompany, Fiskdale, Mass., 
auger bits, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the J. D. Bates Advertis- 
ing Agency, Springfield, Mass. Bertha 
Studios will use women’s and religious 
publications. 


To Publish “New Jersey 
Architect & Builder” 


The first issue of the New Jersey 
Architect & Builder, Newark, a 
a weekly magazine devoted to building 
operations in Northern New Jersey, will 
be published on June 17. K. E. Ward, 
manager of The Ceramist, Newark, will 
also be manager of the new publication. 





C. H. Burlingame with Skinner 
Manufacturing Company 


C. H. Burlingame has joined the Skin- 
ner Manufacturing Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., Skinner’s macaroni, etc., as man- 
ager of the Chicago office and sales man- 
ager of the States adjacent to Chicago. 
He was formerly general sales manager 
of the Foulds Company, Libertyville, Ill. 


Joins Baltimore “News” and 
“American” 


Walter Hoots has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of the Baltimore News 
and American. He was formerly cir- 
culation manager of the Quincy, IIl., 
Whig-Journal, 


August Dietz Joins Intertype 
Corporation 

August Dietz, head of the House of 

Dietz, Richmond, Va., has joined The 


Intertype Corporation, New York, as 
typographic counselor. 


Joseph D. Milne Dead 


Joseph D. Milne, seventy, for many 
years editor and part owner of the Fall 
River, Mass.,. Evening News, died at 
that city last week. 
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How is Louisville's Remarkable 
Growth Affecting the National 
Advertiser ? 
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Casual reference 
to building and 
financial statis 
tics show that 
the T.ouisville 
market is the 
most rapidly de- 
veloping _ sales 
area in America 
today. National 
advertisers are 
es tablish- 
ing new sales 
records every 
day, 





Sales Are Growing 
With Population 


‘You cover the Louisville 
market completely through 
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—where paper, loose-leaf equipment, automobile bodies, 
transmissions and clutches, musical instruments, gas grates, 
stoves and furnaces are made for nation-wide distribution 
—where value added by manufacture exceeds $22,000,000 
annually—there is a responsive market for everything used 
in business or by business men. 


Your direct path to this important market is revealed by 
the analysis of circulation in Kalamazoo shown on the 
next page. For here, as in other cities in which analyses 
have been made, the circulation of SYSTEM, THE 
MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, is concentrated among 
the three classes of executives who initiate or approve 
purchases. 


CV TAA 
The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 
WiWVERIVE 
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(ALAMAZOO 





























s, The three groups of business executives who must be 
» “sold” before they will approve purchases comprise 83.2% 
. of the circulation of SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE 
0 p) 
; OF BUSINESS, in the valuable Kalamazoo market. 
PROPRIETARY Superintendents and General 
Ouenere 26 Foremen 6 
Partners 7 Purchasing Agents 1 
y Financial Executives 2 
Comptrolling, Auditing and 
, CORPORATE OFFICIALS other Accountancy Executives 14 
; Directors 1 Sales Executives + | 
Presidents 34 =~ Professional 3 
Vice-Presidents 8 . Total Major Executives (83.2% )—193 
Treasurers 22 
r Secretaries 13 
, Gadiiats of Binks - OPERATING AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Salesmen 17 
OPERATIVE EXECUTIVES Office Employees 10 
General and Assistant Miscellaneous 12 
General Managers 42 Grand Total 100 % —232 
This is the third of a series of advertise- 
ments giving analyses of circulation in 
typical cities. If you missed the first 
two analyses, write for copies today! 
a me — — - - —— —— — 
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Nova. Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Js. 














“A newspaper reader with money to spend” 
—that describes the average Canadian. 


He has the “newspaper habit,” preferring 
it to any other form of publication—and there 
are nine millions of him, with a buying 
power greater than that of the same number 
of people anywhere in the world. 


He will read your advertisement if it is in a 
Canadian newspaper. 


hk Paily New ers 
Gail of Gannda 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 


Pacific Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ..... 175,000 Province Toronto ....... 650,000 Globe 
VRE ccceens 60,000 Colonist Tesente. ..:.... 650,000 Telegram 
a. Hamilton ..... 121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper Lendon ....... 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg .....280.000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro -..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 THerald 
Regina ....... 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette 
Maritime Market Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Soleil 
(French) 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
Halifax ....... 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 





Manitoba Alberta 
Saskatchewan Ziti British Cotumbia 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canada 
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What’s Wrong with Space Selling? 


If Advertising Is Really an Investment, As Claimed, Don’t Publications’ 
Representatives Need to Alter Their Tactics? 


By Paul T. Williams 


HE son of an old friend of 

mine who has just graduated 
from a State university called on 
me a few days ago. He wants to 
get into the “advertising game.’ 
More explicitly he wants a job 
selling space. 

Evidently they still call it the 
“advertising game” on the campus. 
I hope something will happen be- 
fore Commencement Week rolls 
around next year to alter that 
view. After twenty years as a 
newspaper representative I know 
that selling advertising space is 
anything but a game. Nor is it, 
on the other hand, a battle of wits 
and words. If it is anything it is 
a serious business that calls for 
intelligence, dignity and willing- 
ness to wear out rubber heels. 

Those assertions represent my be- 
liefs based on something more than 
snap judgment. I offer them here 
for what they are worth because 
I recognize that all too often the 
job of selling space to advertisers 
drifts off into a game or degen- 
erates into an unpleasant wrangle, 
bringing about a condition where 
there can be little common ground 
between advertiser and publication. 

Why can’t publishers or advertis- 
ing agencies or advertisers bring 
about some keener realization of 
the fact that selling space is a seri- 
ous business? Why can’t we 
have more solicitors who know 
what they are selling and who use 
that knowledge to bring about a 
meeting of minds as to the mar- 
keting opportunity in any field or 
market ? 

In recent years there has arisen 
a tendency and a desire on the part 
of manufacturers to look on their 
advertising, not as an expense, but 
as an investment. They are begin- 
ning to appreciate the full or long- 
haul value of advertising in 
addition to its immediate and tem- 
porary values. The effect of this 
rather new point of view is whole- 
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some. A few months ago a nation- 
ally known company making a line 
of food products decided to buy 
out a competitor of one of its 
lines. The latter’s plants and other 
physical properties were worth 
about a million dollars. Never- 
theless the selling price was 
$4,000,000. No patents were in- 
volved. The $3,000,000 difference 
between the physical value of the 
business in question and the selling 
price was paid for the job that 
the smaller company had done with 
advertising over a period of years. 
Every dollar spent in advertising 
came back threefold when the busi- 
ness was sold. 

That is but one example of ad- 
vertising as an investment. I 
might cite others but they are not 
particularly relevant here. The 
point I want to make is that the 
salesman of advertising space 
ought to have a bigger share in 
this promising development that 
views advertising more and more 
as an investment and not entirely 
as an expense. The term “adver- 
tising investment” ought to have 
more common usage as one of the 
working phrases of the business 
and the space salesman’s activities 
might well reflect more of the in- 
vestment point of view and the 
counselor attitude. 


ONE ADVERTISING MANS OPINION 


A man whom I have known in- 
timately for many years is adver- 
tising manager for an important 
oil company. He administers an 
advertising appropriation that runs 
into seven figures. Because his 
company operates in a restricted 
area composed of about ten States, 
l cannot do business with him. 
My newspaper does not circulate 
in his territory. However, I see 
him frequently and at lunch the 
other day I asked him a few ques- 
tions about solicitations he hears. 

“Nearly all advertising salesmen 
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fall into two classes,” he said. 
“One class I pity for apparently 
believing that any advertiser can 
be impressed by the weak, mean- 
ingless sort of sales presentation 
they make. The other class has 
made me acquire the reputation of 
being hard-boiled. Their high- 
pressure, dictatorial methods, their 
intimations that they’ll go over my 
head and get the business in spite 
of me if I turn them down, make 
me want to throw them out of 
my office. About one man in 
twenty calling on me to sell me 
space tries to bring me some sort 
of idea or suggestion when he asks 
for my time. He sees his publi- 
cation or tries to see it through 
my eyes. When I ask, as I often 
do. ‘How do you figure this will 
help make money for us?’ he has 
an answer that shows he has an- 
ticipated some such inquiry. Most 
salesmen are stumped by that ques- 
tion. They don’t know which way 
to turn. They can’t or won’t give 
me the information that I need to 
be able to see their publications as 
economical opportunities for my 
company’s advancement. Some of 
them are expert in presenting their 
publications as their publishers see 
them. Mighty few of them seem 
to realize that so long as it is my 
company’s money that is going to 
be spent, they must look through 
my company’s eyes.” 

No one can sell space for long 
without feeling, and with reason, 
that advertisers, too, have their 
faults. . They waste the time of 
salesmen. Sometimes they take the 
position that when they finally give 
an order for space they have done 
the publication a distinct favor, 
which is rather a juvenile posture, 
to say the least. What the adver- 
tiser or the advertising agency 
actually does is to buy an oppor- 
tunity to tell a merchandising story 
to a known audience at a known 
rate. They owe it to themselves 
to see that the space bought is 
utilized to its maximum advantage. 
Buying space is a business trans- 
action. Not many of us buy insur- 
ance or bonds to do someone else 
a favor. Why do advertisers ap- 
parently expect those of us who 
sell space to believe so often that 
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we are favored when they give us 
an order although we really don’t 
deserve it? 

Who shall take the initiative and 
attempt to adjust the situation so 
that buyer and seller meet on the 
same plane and appreciate each 
other’s viewpoint? Certainly the 
seller of space must evince a dis- 
position to’ go more than half way. 
There are still too many salesmen 
who take the position when they 
get an order that the order is due 
them. Competition for advertis- 
ing today is keen enough in almost 
any field to demand of the sales- 
man that he demonstrate how and 
why his publication should be on 
any list. These same salesmen as- 
sume when they don’t get the order 
“due” them that the advertiser is 
a fit subject for the psychopathic 
ward. Then there’s the unpre- 
pared salesman who has no plan 
for using his publication but who 
just drops in to say “Hello,” the 
“me-too” salesman who trails the 
procession and the belligerent 
salesman who would like to terrify 
the advertiser. Is it reasonable to 
hope that such tactics will pro- 
mote the idea of advertising as an 
investment ? 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS FIRST 


More than a few years of sell- 
ing space have convinced me that 
the first duty of the salesman is to 
master the fundamental facts re- 
lating to his publication and its 
coverage. After that he should 
learn to use that information to 
adjust views concerning his publi- 
cation that may differ without 
actually conflicting. He must de- 
velop that nice ability to see and 
clarify a community of interest, 
when one exists, between his pub- 
lication and the advertiser. Selling 
space isn’t a game of checkers or 
poker. In a game someone has to 
win and someone has to lose. 
When space is sold intelligently 
and used well there are three win- 
ners—the advertiser, the publica- 
tion and the reader who is influ- 
enced by the advertising. Selling 
space isn’t a matter of _high- 
pressure and otherwise offensive 
argument. “Keep away from the 
argumentative stage” is a rule that 
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KELLOGG “PEP’s”’ Sales 
with SLEEPLESS Salesmen 


March 9th. 
“We have received 542 orders from covering the 
work of your merchandising department on our new 
product PEP— Kellogg Company. 








April 24th. 
“our records show that they received over 1000 
orders for cases of Kellogg’s PEP.” 
Kellogg Company. 
The effectiveness of Sleepless Salesmen (Chicago 
Elevated Car Cards and Posters) is evidenced in 
tangible orders received thru our merchandising 
department. 
Our Booklet ““A Merchandising Service That Func- 
tions Three Ways’’ will be sent to sales managers 
Keen to Pep up Chicago sales. 





CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 
509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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young salesmen ought to remem- 
ber. An ounce of demonstration 
and counsel based on intelligence 
and analysis of the advertiser’s 
problem is worth more than a 
ton of argument that usually con- 
vinces no one. 

Every thinking individual in the 
business, the deadly serious busi- 
ness, of advertising wants to see 
advertising regarded as an invest- 
ment. We shall have taken one 
long step toward that goal when 
salesmen realize that no transac- 
tion is a good transaction unless it 
results in advantage and satisfac- 
tion to everyone concerned. Today 
we have settled two important 
matters concerning the sale of 
space. The quantity and distribu- 
tion of circulation are known. The 
prices of space are fixed and 
known. Quibbling over these points 
has all but disappeared. It still 
remains for the seller of space to 
make a place of trust for himself 
as counselor to the advertiser 
as regards his own publication. 
Let’s rid ourselves of the bom- 
bast, the unpreparedness, the “me- 
too” idea and the argument that 
savors of sharp practice. Those 
are some of the things that are 
wrong with space selling. 


Raymond P. Van Camp Dead 


Raymond P. Van Camp, president of 
the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, died recently at that 
city at the age of fifty-two. He was 
the son of the founder of the Van 
Camp Company, Courtland Van Camp, 
whom he succéeded as head of the com- 
pany in 1923. 


Louisville ‘“Herald-Post” 
Edition Changes Size 
The morning edition of the Louisville 
Herald-Post, which has been published 
as a tabloid since the consolidation of 
the Herald and the Post, is now being 
published as a full-size paper. 


G. N. Gunderson Buys Pekin, 
Ill., ““Times” 


G. N. Gunderson, formerly adver- 
tising director of the New York Tele- 
gram, has purchased the Pekin, IIl., 
Times from McGiffen Brothers. 


Henry Harrison has been made pub- 
lisher and editor of The Greenwich Vil- 
lage Quill, New York. 
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Three Tie in Century Club 


‘Tournament 


_ The annual golf tournament of the 
Century Club, an organization of New 
England advertising men, which was 
held last week at Mt..Tom, Mass., re- 
sulted in a tie score for first place by 
three plavers; J. S. Htuchinson, of The 
Shrine Magazine, H. L. MacNamee, of 
the Smith-Endicott Company and C. R. 
Marshall, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

The committee in charge of the 
tournament was R. Murray Purves, of 
The Red Book Magazine, D. E. Paris, 
of Boston, and - H. Caswell, of 
Springfield, Mass. The toastmaster for 
the banquet held ate the Mt. Tom 
clubhouse after the contest, was James 
D. Hooley, of Collier’s. 


New York Printers Elect 
Isaac Van Dillen 


The New York Employing Printers’ 
Association has elected Isaac Van Dil- 
len president. He is secretary of the 
Bartlett Orr Press and has _ been 
treasurer of the association for five 
years. Other new officers are: First 
vice-president, C. Frank Crawford; 
second vice-president, J. C. Blanchard; 
treasurer, John . Wilkens; secretary, 
Robert Goldstein, and chairman of the 
board of directors, E. S. Eilert. John 
Clyde Oswald will continue as managing 
director. 


Frank B. White Agency to 
Direct Chick Box Account 


The Anderson Box Company, Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of Blue Ribbon 

aster Breeder chick boxes, used in the 
transportation of baby chicks, has ap 
pointed the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Poultry papers and 
direct mail will be used. The appoint- 
ment is effective July 1. 


Murray Springer Dead 


Murray Springer, vice-president of 
Crosby-Chicago, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, died recently at that city 
at the age of fifty-two. He had been 
with this agency for the last eight 
years. At one time Mr. Springer was 
Western manager of Everybody's Maga- 
zine. 


C. R. Miller with Louis H. 
Frohman Agency 
Carl R. Miller, formerly vice-president 
of The Adamars Company, St. Louis. 
advertising, has joined the staff of 
Louis H. Frohman, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 








Joins Buffalo Agency 


A. E. G. Nye, formerly of Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the E. P. Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., as a copy writer. 
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Clothing 


a 


Can Stretch the Calendar 


LORIDA has stretched all 

the seasons excepting Win- 
ter. Fall lasts longer in 
Florida; Spring comes earlier; 
and Summer is the longest 
season of all. 


This condition presents 
special opportunities and ad- 
vantages to the manufacturer 
of clothing. It gives him a 
longer season for the selling of 
Spring, Summer and Fall 
clothing and, in addition, a 
short but active season for 
light Winter apparel. 


To take full advantage of 


this special Florida market, 
however, the clothing manufac- 
turer should conduct a special 
Florida advertising and selling 
campaign. A_ general cam- 
paign blanketing the entire 
country is not always ap- 
propriate to the Florida 
climate. 


The best way, moreover, to 
deliver a special appropriate 
message to Florida is to ad- 
vertise through the Associated 
Dailies—the most complete 
and economical media for cov- 


ering Florida. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


Bradenton News 

Clearwater Sun 

Daytona Beach Journal 

Daytona Beach News 

Deland Daily News 

Eustis Lake Region 

Ft. Lauderdale News 
Myers Press 

Ft. Myers Tropical News 
Pierce News-Tribune 

Ft. Pierce Record 

Gainesville News 

Gainesville Sun 

Jacksonville Florida Times- 


pion 
Jacksonville Journal 


510 Clark Building 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Key West Citizen 

Kissimmee Gazette 

Lakeland Ledger 

Lakeland Star-Telegram 

Lake Worth Leader 

Melbourne Journal 

Miami voile _— 

Miami Hera 

a = Titustrated Daily Tab 
ami 


New Hermon te 
Oca:a Central Florida Times 


Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter-Star 


Palatka News 


Palm Beach o~ News 


Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 

Plant City Courier 
St. sano Record — 


= 

St. ‘Petersburg News 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Herald 
Sarasota Herald 
i 





Sarasota Ss 
Stuart Daily News 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
Winter Haven Chief 
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E Commercial Appeal reach- 

es into ten States, produces 

tangible results from six and is the 

greatest business force available 
in three. 


It is the major motive power in 
forming the buying plans of 115, 
000 families. 


That is the Memphis market. 


It is a balanced market in which 
cotton and cotton products are 
merely contributing elements. It 
is a tremendously wealthy mar- 
ket. Created wealth has been 
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spurred to amazing pitch. It is 
one of the brightest spots of the 
New South—the South that is 
meking new industrial and new 
agricultural history. 


Investigate! 


The Commercial Appeal is the 
strongest merchandising factor in 
the Memphis market. 


Just ask us for details relating to 
your own merchandising problem. 
We are always glad to help any 
sound business cultivation in this 
area. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper’ 












National Advertising 
Representatives 
New York Chicago Los 
St.Louis San Francisco 





THE JOHN BUDD CO, 








8 
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“Your choice of the 
Commercial Appeal 
Jor selling in the 
Memphis Tri-State 
Market is justified 
by every standard 
of good judgment.” 


THE YANKEE DRUMMER IN DIXIE 
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Hit 

the heart 

of the industry 
through 

the medium 
that dominates 


the field. 


Member: A. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 








DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 
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That Problem of Marketing a Single 
Item in Two Price Ranges 


Splitdorf Electrical Company Brings Out a New Half-Dollar Spark Plug 
without Hurting Sales of Its Dollar Plug 


By Ralph Crothers 


[X a prophetic article in Print- 
ers’ INK MontTHLy for April, 
1925, Jackson Johnson, chairman 
of the board of the International 
Shoe Corporation, told American 
business executives that a period 
of lower prices and greater volume 
was coming. It was 
his thought that big 
changes were due 
from the old days. 
Then high and staple 
prices were supposed 
to be a cure for all 
business evils; falling 
prices were viewed 
with alarm. In these 
modern days, he 
pointed out, lower 
prices designed to in- 
crease volume and 
profits were becoming 
accepted as sound 
business practice. 

During the last few 
months, a great many 
concerns in different 
lines of industry have 
been adopting a plan 
which is extremely 
modern and practical 
for this time and day. 

In the realization 
that selling cost goes 
down as volume goes 
up, factories with a 
product selling at a 
certain price have 
brought out a new 
leader at a very much 
lower price, secured a 
broader market, increased volume 
and given their whole line - the 
helpful tonic of news value. 

The Splitdorf Electrical Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., offers a 
good example of this new tendency, 
and also indicates what happens to 
the higher-price product when the 
new, lower-price leader. is brought 
out and vigorously pushed. This 
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INSTEAD OF THE 
SO WELL RECEIVED THAT IT IS NOW FEATURED 
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company, now a_ subsidiary of 
the Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical 
Company, has for more than 
twenty years been known as a 
maker of ignition apparatus. While 
for many years it has made spark 
plugs ranging in price from $1 up to 


“PIFTY-CENT” PLUG HAS BEEN 


IN ALL SPLIIDORF COPY 


$5 for the big tractor engines, 
its recent leader has been the Split- 
dorf Green Jacket Mica plug used 
as standard by many makers of 
tractors, buses and trucks. This 
leader sold everywhere for $1. A 
special type made especially for 
Fords, retailed at 75 cents. In ad- 
dition to spark plugs, the company 
also manufactures a line of radi- 
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ator caps, socket wrenches, mag- 
netos, ‘lighting generators and 
radio apparatus. 

Research conducted by the com- 
pany convinced it that there was a 
broad, general demand for lower- 
price spark plugs. To tap this 
lower, broader price market with- 
out killing off the sale of its pre- 
vious leader, and interfering with 
what had previously been accom- 
plished, seemed to offer large pos- 
sibilities for increased business. 
With its large facilities at Beth- 
lehem for greatly increased pro- 
duction, the company felt that 
volume would result from a low 
price if the product was right and 
was well advertised. The time 
was ripe, it was thought, to go 
out after the big market repre- 
sented by people who wanted 
something new with a dependable 
name upon it, at a lower price. 

The production department was 
called upon to produce spark 
plugs which could be turned out 
with the company’s facilities for 
big production, at a price to retail 
at 50 cents. 

Dealers were told about the new 
plug in December and then, in 
February, announcement was made 
to the consumer of the new, lower- 
price leader. In its first piece of 
copy, the company stressed the 
economic value of its new ad- 
vertising to secure quick distribu- 
tion for its lower-price leader as 
follows: 

Where is a man who will not agree 
that the one thing most needed is greater 
buying-power for the dollar? Where is 
a motorist who will not welcome any 
step toward lowering his per-mile cost? 

The Splitdorf Half-Dollar Spark Plug 
represents an important step in the di- 
rection of economy for the American 
motorist. It is a high quality porcelain 
plug—a plug manufactured and backed 
by one of the nation’s largest and fore- 
most makers of ignition devices . ° 
a nationally-known spark plug that can 


be purchased anywhere East of the 
Wedilies for fifty cents, half a dollar! 


In its first announcement adver- 
tisement, the name “Half-Dollar 
Spark Plug” was mentioned, and 
a split silver dollar shown unob- 
trusively in the copy. The reason 
for calling it the Half-Dollar 
Spark Plug instead of “the new 
fifty-cent plug,” and the subse- 
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quent history of that name as the 
advertising was continued, is in- 
teresting. It was at first decided 
to call it the “Fifty-cent Plug.” 
Then an Englishman advising with 
the officers of the company on the 
advertising, suggested the name 
“Half-Dollar,” much as the term 
“half a crown” was used in his 
own country. It was his opinion 
that fifty cents sounded like build- 
ing up from one cent to fifty, 
whereas half-dollar sounded like 
cutting a well-known unit in half. 
This discussion made the company 
officials feel that there was sufh- 
cient difference upon the mind of 
the prospective buyer in the two 
thoughts to try out the half-dol- 
lar name, quietly at first, to see 
what would happen. 

It was interesting to all con- 
cerned to discover that in the large 
number of orders which followed 
the initial advertisement, more than 
90 per cent of the dealers and con- 
sumers ordered under the half- 
dollar name, not calling it the 
fifty-cent plug. With this concrete 
bit of evidence to guide them, sub- 
sequent advertisements played up 
the half-dollar name more promi- 
nently until in a recent full-page 
advertisement in national publica- 
tions, fully half the page is given 
up to a representation of the silver 


dollar split in half with the words, 


“Half-Dollar” prominently  dis- 
played. It is also displayed prom- 
inently on the new carton in 
which each plug is packed. 

Reaching out still further for 
the “73 per cent market” of people 
whose incomes are in the lower 
brackets, the company offered as 
a special for Ford owners, four 
Ford Splitdorf Half-Dollar Spark 
Plugs, especially designed for the 
Ford engine, packed in cartons for 
$1.75 retail. 

In a list of automotive trade 
journals in February, dealers were 
told that the new half-dollar plug 
which “marked a new era m 
spark plug merchandising” was 
made in different types for various 
makes of engines and would 
sold only through established job- 
ber channels. 

The list of jobbers was followed 
up by direct advertising before and 
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¢ | HE Portfolio illustrated above is pri- 


marily a demonstration of the economy 
and utility of Atlantic Bond; but many 
prominent advertisers have commended it 
very enthusiastically as a helpful source of 
information regarding the design, produc- 
tion and use of Letterheads, Illustrated Sales 
Letters and Business Forms. 


Any executive who has not already re- 
ceived a copy can obtain one (free of 
charge, of course) by writing for it on his 
business letterhead. 


Eastern Manufacturing (ompany 
292 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Sen 

















during the announcements to the 
retail trade. With three direct 
factory branches, the company re- 
ferred jobber inquiries to the near- 
est factory branch for follow-up 
and referred dealer inquiries to 
the local jobber. 

The consumer advertising fea- 
turing the half-dollar plug sug- 
gested that the automobile owner 
visit his local garage man, car 
dealer or accessory man, but if he 
was not already stocked, a coupon 
allowed the consumer to enclose 
his own remittance and purchase 
direct from the main office in 
Newark. 

This coupon contained space for 
the direct purchaser to fill in his 
dealer’s name and these sales were 
credited to the local dealer men- 
tioned. 

As the advertising and sales 
campaign for the new leader was 
pushed forward, the higher-price 
plug was not faded out of the new 
picture, but, in a sense, allowed to 
shift for itself. Most of the 
copy features the new low-price 
leader alone. Only one advertise- 
ment in the series has carried men- 
tion of the Green Jacket Mica 
plug at $1, and even in this case 
it was given but one-third of the 
total space. 

The company reports the rather 
unusual fact that while the sales 
on the new low-price leader have 
been “phenomenal,” sales on the 
former leader at $1 have also in- 
creased instead of being cut down 
by the introduction of the half- 
dollar plug. 

In the distribution of the new 
plug, the company has proceeded 
on the live territory idea. Certain 
spots in the sales map have re- 
sponded in splendid fashion to the 
new leader; others have made a 
normal, satisfactory response, while 
still others have been almost dead 
spots on the sales map, and have 
not made what the company con- 
siders a normal response to the 
news of the half-dollar plug. 

The Splitdorf-Bethlehem recent 
experience on a present-day prob- 
lem offers additional evidence that 
it is possible to tap the broader 
lower levels of purchasing power 
without radically changing the 
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whole distribution and selling plan, 

The new leader is accomplishing 
its purpose without interfering 
with other items. On the contrary, 
it seems to be adding vitality to 
the whole line because of the con- 
sistent advertising put back of it, 
and its news value to motorists, 


W. J. Ferris Again Heads New 
York Outdoor Association 


W. J. Ferris, of the Whitmier & 
Ferris Company, Buffalo, was re-elected 
for the twelfth consecutive year to 
serve as president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of New York, at 
the thirty-sixth annual convention held 
at Buffalo recently. Other officers re- 





elected were: Elliott, vice-pres- 
ident; F. I. Hamm, treasurer, and 
P. J. Dunn, secretary. 


Clarence B. Lovell, general mana- 
ger of the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., discussed the 
new posting and construction plan re- 
cently sponsored by the association. 
Other speakers were: W. W. Bell, 
secretary of the Outdoor hate 
Association of America; William D. 
Frey, A. P. Schell, Charles J. Carmody 
and C. A. Merrill, of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York; E. Kimball, of the Riter-Conley 
Company, Pittsburgh; and R. D. Carrell, 
of the Donaldson Lithographing Com- 
pany, Newport, Ky. 


T. R. Elcock Joins 
Frank Seaman 


Thomas R. Elcock, formerly secretary 
of the Central Leather Company, New 
York, and its selling company, the 
United States Leather Company, has 
joined the staff of Frank Seaman In- 
corporated, New York advertising 
agency. At one time he was advertis- 
ing manager of the United: Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Elcock is president of the American 
Leather Producers, Inc. 


“Business Law World” 
Changes Name 


The name of Business Law World, 
the newest publication of the Commerce 
Clearing House, Chicago, has _ been 
changed to Current Business Reports 
plus Business Law World. Herbert N. 
Summers, advertising manager of The 
National Income Tax Magazine, also 
directs the advertising of the new pub- 
lication. 


Edward Roy Parsons Dead 


Edward Roy Parsons, formerly senior 
member of the Parsons-Powers Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency, and director of public relations 
for the chain of Mills restaurants in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, di 
at Columbus last week. He was forty: 
eight years old. 
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Consistent Circulation Growth 
50% Ly ia vaae 
1925 Average Circulation - 50,000 
1926 \ 7 - 75,000 


Quality circulation is hard to get. Yet ours 
has shown the greatest percentage of gain in the 
field despite— 


A. No subscription efforts. 
B. No clubbing offers or premiums. 
C. No advertising campaign for circulation. 


Powers @ Stone, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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ROBB BEEBE 


Cleo NEw 


mMnenl See 
J.R-M’Kinney and Robb Beebe 
have Joined our staff 


We offer to advertisers a comprehensive 
service, embracing intelligently conceived 
layouts and finished paintings by experi- 
enced artists. 

Our production force consists of :—— 
JOHN ROSENFELD, E WADE LANE, GEORGE 
W.WOLTZ, LEO M.MAYER,ARTHUR WALKER 
ROBB BEEBE, J.R.MSKINNEY, BYRON GERE, 
JOSEPH FIRDEN, HENRY JAEDIKER , PARK 
WILLIAM BERRY, LEON WOLF, CHARLES W. 
NORTH and WILLIAM V. HALPIN, —4rt 
Director. 

Both as individuals and as an ofganization 
we are as interested in aline of lettering 
well done as in the execution of a com- 
plete campaign in color. The same care 
that goes into an elaborate book is as 
willingly put into a design for a package. 

In contacting with VAN NAME & HILLS, 
Incorporated, clients deal exclusively 
with principals. We employ no solicitors. 
Telephone Mr.Van Name, Mr. Hills, or 
Mr. North —Caledonia 9716. 


VAN NAME and 


F. W. VAN NAME 
An art organization serving advertisets 
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Eas? 38 St.,New York City 
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Gateway to the Great Northwest 
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Twenty-three 
railroad lines 
radiate from 
St. Paul to 
all parts of 
the North- 
west. 


St. Paul is 
the active 
head of Mis- 
sissippi river 
navigation. 


Fifteen im- 
portant high- 
ways enter 
St Paul, sev- 
en of which 
are main 
trunk roads. 


St. Paul is 
linked with 
the other 
great cities 
of the coun- 
try by a net 
work of air- 
lines 


O’Mara and 
Ormshee. 
Inc. 


New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
San Francisco 


C,REAT cities always grow up as 

gateways to nations and terri- 
tories rich in commercial resources. 
History seems to bear out this con- 
tention completely. 


Paris is the inevitable crossroads of 
France. London is at the intersec- 
tion of many streams of world 
commerce. New York is the gate- 
way to the New World. Chicago is 
the gateway to the fertile Middle 
West and Kansas City occupies a 
similar position with regard to the 
southwest. 


St. Paul is the gateway to the 
Mighty Northwest. 


These main crossroads of commerce 
are founded on firm foundations. 
There is no limit to their growth 
possibilities. Therefore there is no 
limit to their growth as permanent 
and profitable markets. 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


‘‘Key Papers to the Northwest”’ 


Daily Sunday 


163,623 150,623 
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Why Not Indulge in a Little 


Reminiscing ? 


A Wealth of Material Usually Rests in the Files of an Old Established 
Business 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HEN a firm has been long 

established and has fought 
its way to popular favor, it is but 
natural that these facts should be 
employed for advertising purposes. 
Very often they are picturesque. 
In practically every case they go 
to prove the accepted excellence of 
the product. There is always the 
psychological element of winning 
sympathy and understanding. 

The story is told of an insti- 
tution which, because of certain 
unforeseen and unexpected circum- 
stances, came perilously near bank- 
ruptcy. An advertising campaign 
was run, at the very last moment, 
in which the life story of the 
president of the company was re- 
lated. He had started as a poor 
boy, without even public school 
education, had conceived an ideal 
and an idea and had put every 


ounce of his energy into its 
growth. As the campaign con- 
tinued, it told how the business 


was developed, step by step, at the 
cost of tremendous personal initi- 
ative and self-sacrifice, and how 
there were numerous dark hours, 
during which it looked as though 
the project must be abandoned. 

The result of the advertising 
was that it not only brought sym- 
pathetic patronage, on an immense 
scale, but thousands of offers were 
received by which funds could be 
raised, if needed, and with never 
the payment of a penny of interest 
on the money loaned. The public 
heart had been touched. 

There is true romance in the 
early stories of how certain adver- 
tised lines came to be and the 
brave struggles which have re- 
sulted in their ultimate climb to 
success. To inject this’ atmos- 
phere into a campaign, periodically, 
is sound commercial and institu- 
tional logic. The world loves a 
fighter. It interests itself in nar- 
ratives of progress. The lowliest 
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customer or prospect has something 
in common. He, too, is struggling 
for a goal. 

There recently appeared in one 
of the outdoor periodicals, a page 
in colors, the feature of which was 
a study of a young girl, at a work 
bench, painstakingly making trout 
lures. The atmosphere was of the 
long ago. 

THE ROMANCE OF A FLY 


The headline read: “Because her 
father loved to fish.” The text re- 
lated this simple, unaffected nar- 
rative: “When Carrie J. Frost 
first tried her hand at fly-tying, 
she thought only to make her 
father happy, for he loved to fish. 
Or perhaps ’twas something in the 
blood that made her sure that her 
deft fingers held the secret of a 
fly as alluring as the ones he 
bought from abroad. Thus, out 
of a daughter’s affection, grew the 
foremost industry of its kind in 
America—an enterprise where the 
ideals of the ancient art of fly- 
tying have been moved steadily 
higher and higher.” 

Thus, the maker of the famous 
“Silver Doctor” and “Water 
Witch” lures for angling confided 
in his public. 

The Moran Towing and Trans- 
portation Company is the type of 
advertiser from whom sentimental 
campaigns might not be expected. 
Copy is placed almost exclusively 
in trade journals read by a defi- 
nitely limited audience, and since 
the institution confines its activi- 
ties to New York Harbor, the na- 
tional appeal is not sought. How- 
ever, the officers of the company, 
in ‘searching about for a new 
theme for their advertising, re- 
membered that service had been 
rendered by Moran for over sixty- 
five years in this one colorful 
territory. 

It was only necessary to dip into 
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the earliest records of the concern, 
to provide art themes of the most 
attractive character: The laying, 
in 1875, of the giant pier founda- 
tions of the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
appearance of New York Harbor 
when Lincoln was President, and 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable, 
linking the old world with the 
new, in July, 1866, with a glimpse, 
perhaps, of the Great Eastern and 
the Medway. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
the Moran company was “born” 
and performed some of its most 
substantial services to the com- 
munity. Artist and copy writer 
alike could revel in rich material. 

Although the Peter’s Chocolate 
campaign devoted exclusively to 
historical data, in which the 
struggles of the founder of the 
enterprise are picturesquely de- 
scribed and illustrated, was started 
several years ago, the idea has 
been continuously employed ever 
since, and today all the advertise- 
ments include illustrated refer- 
ences to the adventures, struggles 
and disappointments of Daniel 
Peter, who, fifty years ago or 
more, invented milk chocolate in 
Vevey, Switzerland. 

Having secured intimate infor- 
mation, old prints, and family 
records of various kinds, the 
writer of the copy has presented 
the step by step progress of the 
founder of the business, in a set- 
ting at once unusual and beautiful. 
The artist who has illustrated the 
series from its inception, has been 
equally blessed with inspiring 
data. 

The text of the continuous ad- 
vertising sermon boils down to this 
paragraph: 

“Daniel Peter invented milk 
chocolate, blending choicest beans 
and fresh, pure milk with all its 
cream, a milk chocolate that had 
a real chocolate taste. Today, 
only Peter’s has that same distinc- 
tive flavor, for this blend is still a 
secret.” 

The average reader is not aware 
of the fact that there was such a 
thing as a washing machine back 
in 1871, when hoop skirts were the 
vogue. The assumption is that 
people who invented a washing 
machine in that year and have 
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produced it ever since, should turn 
out a perfected article. That is 
why the manufacturers of the 
Horton washing machine turn to 
the history of their own institution 
for advertising copy and pictures, 

“Your mother,” relates one 
headline, “and your mother’s 
mother doubtless used a Horton, 
and she bought it in a local store.” 
The text reads: “America’s first 
washing machine was a Horton, 
built in 1871. Its quick success 
was so pronounced it was imitated 
—and with it began a new indus- 
try. Time passed. Tubs and 
washboards grew more and more 
unpopular. Horton built an elec- 
tric washer, and history at once 
repeated itself. There was a fur- 
ther inrush of newcomers.” 


OLD FIRMS ARE DEPENDABLE 


It is never necessarily true that 
the oldest house produces the best 
product, but it has become a fixed 
idea in the minds of the masses 
that these pioneers are invariably 
dependable. What they manufac- 
ture can be relied upon. Quality 
and integrity endure. 

The entire spirit of Maxwell 
House coffee advertising, so won- 
derfully illustrated by original 
drawings by an artist who has 
interpreted his subject with great 
sympathy and understanding, is an 
echo of the very earliest days of 
the product. There is much argu- 
ment, back and forth, as to coffee 
quality. What could be more ex- 
pedient, then, than to establish a 
substantial background? Genera- 
tions ago, this coffee was popular 
with those who were most exact- 
ing. It is not a new and untried 
article; our forefathers have given 
it many of its present traditions. 
It must be good. 

In order to establish the story 
charmingly and with the correct 
atmosphere, an illustrator was 
chosen who could rekindle all the 
romance and costumed pageantry 
of those earlier days in the Old 
South, and the drawings, through 
campaign after campaign, have 
had as much as anything else to 
do with the marked success of the 
advertising. 

When the Welsbach Company 
decided to announce, in an impor- 
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H1) Were Dirrerent, But 
at Wito A DiFFERENCE i 
f Any typographer can be “different”. } 
} As the campus cut-up would say, i 
\ Facilis Descensus Averni. Ever-present f } 
4 is the temptation to barter dignity ) ) 
} and propriety for the originality of if 
‘ Don Quixote and Ringling Brothers. f ; 
4 We're different, but with a difference. > 
} Here, good taste draws a dead line ; 
4 that it is almost worth any comp’s if 
life to overstep. We leave the field of : 
} the farcical entirely in the possession 5 
} of Mr. Graham, The Wise-Cracker. H 
} FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. i 
5 Typographers Who “Prove It With Proofs : 
i 314 East 23RD STREET 3, 
i NEw YorK CITy i 
5 MEMBERS NEW YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION AND : 
} | aoe YORK GROUP OF ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA | 3 
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tant campaign, the fact that Wels- 
bach electric fixtures would be 
featured by the institution, it was 
interesting to observe how skil- 
fully several historic memories 
were included. 

“Remember,” the advertiser 
asks, “you who are in the first 
youth of middle age, how, as a 
child, you watched with eyes 
aglisten, and indrawn breath as 
father lit the wonderful Welsbach 
Gas Mantel? How you _ went 
‘Ooh!’ as its brilliant white light 
leaped out to scatter the gathering 
gloom? What changes have taken 
place since then! Daylight hours 
have been caught and lengthened 
to meet the ever-increasing call of 
evening activities. Welsbach has 
not alone kept pace in modernizing 
gas lighting, but has risen to the 
position of authority, in the manu- 
facture of electric fixtures. Wels- 
bach is a name to remember.” 


DON’T FORGET THE PAST 


In the rush of modern ideas, 
manufacturers must keep the fact 
steadfastly in mind that each com- 
ing generation must be reminded 
of the one just past. Fine old in- 
stitutional names must be revived 
and kept before the new public. 
No advertiser can expect to sur- 
vive long, if he does not re-estab- 
lish, every so often, the traditions 
which Time methodically gen- 
erated. 

What you are, as well as what 
you were, bear constant repetition 
through the medium of advertis- 
ing. The pedigree of an institu- 
tion is ruggedly convincing 
material, always. 
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List of 1925 
Newspaper Advertisers 
Increased 





HE Bureau of Advertising of 

the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has increased 
its list of estimated newspaper ex- 
penditures during 1925. 

Its original list, as given Print- 
ERS’ INK of March 18, 1926, con- 
tained the estimated newspaper ex- 
penditures of 227 advertisers. 

In a new publication called “The 
Market and the Medium” the Bu- 
reau has increased this list to 241. 
The fourteen additional advertis- 
ers in this new list together with 
their estimated newspaper expen- 
ditures are: 


Bowmen Motels ............ $75,000 
CORNET Gi ie:e 50 ccccces 50,000 
CO FD 6k .6 60.0 e-4:0:0: 75,000 
Curtis Publishing Co......... 860,000 
Dollar Steamship Company... 60,000 
Freed Eisemann Radio Corp.. 125,000 
Great Northern R. R........ 180,000 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.. 160,000 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co...... 50,000 
2 | SS errr re 250,000 
Southern Steamship Co....... 240,000 


Tillamook Creamery Assn.... Sota 
Troco Nut Butter Co... Pr ] 
Willys-Overland Co.......... 








New Accounts for Potts- 
Turnbull 


The Remmers-Graham Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has placed the adver- 
tising account of Antoinette Donnelly 
toilet products with the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, advertising agency, of Chi- 
cago. Newspapers and magazines will 
be_ used. 

The National Association of Ice in- 
dustries, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has also retained the Potts-Turnbull 
Company as its advertising counsel. 





Chain Store Sales Still Increasing 


May May % 5 Months 5 Months % 

Company 1926 1925 Gain 1926 1925 Gain 

F. W. Woolworth. ..$20,263,061 $18,507,829 9.5 $88,175,274 $83,374,113 5.8 
5, Cy PO. 2... 9,797,342 7,154,404 36.9 36,981,358 28,631,792 29.1 
7 eS eee 8,992,804 7,837,554 14.7 41,002,941 36,757,379 11.5 
First National ..... 4,612,853 4,020,035 14.7 23,509,671 21,228,755 10.7 
Le Ge Lameett....... 4,365,000 3,556,000 23.0 20,614,841 16,909,345 22.0 
7 ee ae 3,946,592 3,545,384 11.3 17,880,860 15,897,431 12.4 
McCrory Stores 2,486,454 2,115,072 17.5 11,815,061 9,888,608 19.4 
Se ee eae 2,851,281 2,292,670 24.4 11,726,692 10,245,250 14.5 
Childs Company 2,165,473 1,918,424 12.8 10,523,944 9,698,013 8.5 
J. R. Thompson. . 1,236,984 1,093,698 .13.1 5,978,773 5,327,621 8.2 
‘Southern Dairies. . 1,155,420 851,719 36.6 4,103,626 2,827,634 47.3 
David Pender ..... 923,808 714, 766 29.2 4,164,603 3,205,313 29.9 
F. & W. Grand..... 801,688 556,084 33.1 3,623,393 2,613,023 38.6 
Metropolitan ....... 866,687 627,390 38.1 3,449,871 2,704,152 27.7 
J. J. Newberry..... 779,154 467,694 66.6 2,746,144 1,184,612 38.4 
Peoples Drug Stores 534,885 434,801 23.0 2,352,595 2,137,902 10.0 
Fanny Farmer ..... 282,600 221,334 27.7 1,278,083 "051,289 34.3 
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Distinctive Circulation 


of The New York Times 


T is a distinction of The New York Times that it has 

the largest number of readers of high quality of any 
newspaper. The Times appeals to intelligent, thinking 
persons. 

Conviction and lasting confidence are most firmly 
established among intelligent persons. Their good-will, 
once acquired, not easily swayed, is the most valuable 
asset an advertiser can have. 


The New York Times has the largest circulation of 
any standard size New York morning newspaper and a 
larger circulation than any New York evening newspaper 
except the Journal. The net paid average daily and 
Sunday sale of The Times for the six months ended 
March 31, 1926, was 392,695 copies—a gain of 10,690 
over the record of the previous six months and a larger 
gain than any other New York newspaper of standard 
size. 

In New York City and its suburbs the average daily 
and Sunday circulation of The Times is greater. than 
that of any other standard size New York newspaper 
except the Journal. 

But it is not so much to the quantity as to the. quality 
of its readers that The Times draws attention. The Times 
is strictly a newspaper. The Times is unequaled in its 
enterprise in assembling complete and accurate news, in 
the promptness and ability with which it presents the most 
reliable report of whatever interests intelligent readers 
throughout the world. 

The Times offers nothing but its own high quality of 
news, and has thus gained the strong interest and confi- 
dence of the thinking people, who bought in the month 
of May an average of 366,421 copies on week days and 
611,521 copies of the Sunday edition. 

The confidence of readers and advertisers extends to 
the advertising columns of The Times. For years The 
Times has been the advertising leader in the greatest 
market in the world. 

In 1925 The Times published 28,200,444 agate lines 
of advertising, a new high record in New York, a gain 


of 1,915,520 lines over 1924 and an excess of 10,963,382 ° 


lines over the second newspaper. This excess was also 
a record. In five months of this year The Times pub- 
lished 12,843,818 agate lines of advertising, a gain of 
1,322,484 lines over the corresponding period of 1925 
and an excess over the second New York newspaper of 
4,765,934 lines. 

In advertising, as in circulation, The Times takes 
greater pride in quality than in volume. The Times 
subjects all advertising to censorship, and declines the 
fraudulent and misleading. ‘The Times refuses more 
advertising than any other newspaper. 
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For beauty of architecture, 
this block-long, 7-story furni- 
ture mart, with its arcade 
show windows extending 63 
feet into the store, has no 
parallel in the United States. 


Its construction was fully 
justified by the buying power 
of the 140,000 people in the 
Pantagraph’s trading terri- 
tory, demonstrated by the 
patronage extended this firm 
over a period of 40 years. 


This store uses an average 
of 168,000 lines per year in 
The Daily Pantagraph, and is 
but one of the eight large fur- 
niture stores serving Bloom- 
ington and Central Illinois. 


Paid Circulation 19003 


In the Richest Spot 


in Illinois 


The Baily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington 8St., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 
FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 


$300,000 Furniture Store 


(In a 35,000 Town) 


Proves Buying Power of 
Central Illinois 
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Volume of Clothing Instalment 
Sales Increases 80 Per Cent 
in Two Years 


Information Not Available on Cost of Investigating Credit, Making 
Collections and Percentage of Losses in Mail-Order Field 


Tue Marx-FiarsHeIm Company, 
ADVERTISING 
CrncinnaTI, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In behalf of one of our clients, we 
are interested in the instalment selling 
of wearing apparel—both men’s and 
women’s—particularly by firms selling 
by mail-order. : 

Have you, or can you obtain, any 
figures on the total volume of business 
done this way, the cost of making the 
investigation of the customer’s credit, 
the cost of collection and the percentage 
of losses? ! 

We would very greatly appreciate any 
data along these lines which you would 
be able to furnish. 

Tue Marx-FirarsHeIm Company, 
ADVERTISING 
Henry B. FLarsHermM. 


a* closely as the statisticians 
are able to get at it, the total 
amount of money earned on in- 
comes by all the people in the 
United States during 1925 came to 
something like sixty billion dol- 
lars. Those who have studied the 
instalment question estimate that 
less than 5 per cent of this 
figure is owing at any one time 
on instalments. Milan V. Ayres, 
the statistician and economist of 
Chicago, says that while six and 
a half billion dollars worth of 
goods of all kinds are sold on in- 
stalments in one year, only about 
$2,750,000,000, or 42 per cent, is 
outstanding at any one time. Of 
this amount, actually outstanding, 
clothing stands at $36,000,000. 
This figure was estimated to be 
$20,000,000 in 1923, so the increase 
in two years is 80 per cent. So 
far as we know, no figures are ob- 
tainable on how much of this 
$36,000,000 is mail-order sales, or 
what proportion of mail-order sales 
are men’s and how much women’s 
apparel. 

Instalment sales are sometimes 
financed by the retailer, by the 
manufacturer, by the bank or by 
the finance company. Of the six 
and a half billion total it is esti- 
mated that finance companies carry 
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about a third. The finance com- 
panies borrow from banks. So 
far as the banks of the country 
have reported on losses on loans 
to finance companies, these losses 
appear to be negligible. Figures 
on the losses of finance companies 
to their borrowers are not avail- 
able. Neither are the losses of 
manufacturers, retailers and banks 
on business not handled through 
finance companies — constituting 
about two-thirds of the total. 

In the mail-order field, manu- 
facturers of men’s and women’s 
apparel might finance their own 
instalment sales or they might de- 
cide to do it through a finance 
company. By reason of the nature 
of the commodity, i. e., clothing 
being semi-consumable and of 
slight re-possession value, the mail- 
order manufacturer would be at a 
disadvantage, having no local rep- 
resentation, such as a dealer. The 
national finance company would 
likewise be at a disadvantage, as 
compared with a local finance com- 
pany. Personal knowledge, or at 
least the opportunity for personal 
investigation, afforded by local 
residence is a very important factor 
in the extension of credit, particu- 
larly in the case of an article like 
clothing. Inasmuch as no figures 
are available in this field, it is con- 
ceivable that the percentage of loss 
would be higher where local rep- 
resentation does not exist than 
where it does. 

Taking the whole field of com- 
modities into consideration, one 
very reliable authority informs 
Printers’ InK that the cost 
of investigating credit varies from 
$1.50 to $4 a customer, depending 
upon how thoroughly it is done. 
This is not what it would cost a 
dealer or a local finance company 
but what it would cost the manu- 
facturer or national finance com- 
pany operating from a distant city 
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and working through credit agen- 
cies and other individuals or 
organizations. 

No figures are obtainable on the 
cost of making collections either 
in the mail-order field or the gen- 
eral field, but inasmuch as the cus- 
tom of making collections direct 
from the customer is the rule in 
the automobile business, and grew 
up with it, the finance companies 
operating in this field consider this 
cost as a part of their general 
overhead—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Government Officials 
Recognize Advertising 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


WO RECENT occurrences in- 

dicate the recognition of adver- 
tising as an economic force on the 
part of government officials. The 
first was a bill introduced not long 
ago in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Free. 

The bill provides that growers, 
individually or through co-opera- 
tive associations, or both, may con- 
tract with commercial handlers of 
their products for the raising of 
funds to be used in the advertis- 
ing of their products. This would 
undoubtedly tend to increase the 
advertising appropriations of farm 
products since the bill also gives 
co-operative associations and com- 
mercial dealers in farm products 
the right to insert in their purchase 
or membership contracts with 
producers a provision authorizing 
them to make deductions from the 
purchase price of such products 
of a pro rata amount for adver- 
tising chargeable against the 
producers. For the handling of 
advertising funds, the bill contains 
the following provision: 

“Any advertising fund so raised 
shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of a committee to be named 
by such co-operative associations, 
producers and commercial han- 
dlers. A majority of such com- 
mittee shall be producers divided 
equitably between members and 
non-members of co-operative as- 
sociations.” 

There is little doubt that this bill 
is an attempt to solve one of the 
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important problems in farm pro- 
duce advertising, since it would 
give the co-operatives and handlers 
the right to collect a pro rata 
amount for advertising on all of 
the produce of a certain kind 
raised in a certain section. 

While it is not likely that this 
bill will be reported out by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the 
House during the present session 
of Congress, and while it may 
never be enacted into law. its dis- 
cussion will have an educational 
effect and its introduction is 
significant and encouraging. 

The second encouragement to 
advertising is the recent publica- 
tion of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment bulletin, in which the pro- 
ducers of peanuts are advised to 
advertise. This publication _ is 
perhaps the most exhaustive 
treatise of its kind, on the suh- 
ject. It is Department Bulletin 
1401, entitled “Marketing Pea- 
nuts.” and discusses its general 
subject under fifteen headings. By 
way of suggestion this bulletin 
states that it is believed that the 
sale of peanuts would be greatly 
stimulated if raw peanuts were 
made more readily available, and 
continues : 

“Attractively lithographed car- 
tons of one, two and five pounds 
of raw peanuts, both in the shell 
and shelled goods, placed on the 
grocers’ shelves and_ counters, 
should find a ready sale, after 
suitable advertising, among those 
who want peanuts in greater 
quantities and at less expense 
than they can buy from street 
vendors or small stores. .. . 
The expense of a national adver- 
tising campaign might be divided 
by a group of shellers or cleaners 
who would form, for the purpose 
of handling this portion of their 
output, an association shipping 
under one uniform label except 
that the name of each individual 
shipper could appear in one cor- 
ner.” 


Hood Rubber Sales Gain 


The Hood Rubber Products Company, 
Watertown, Mass., reports sales of 
$38,592,571 for the year ended March 
31, 1926. This compares with $29,096,- 
635 for the previous year. 
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7 “RIGHT HERE is the mer. 
lay chandise you want—buy 
is- it now!” 

nal 

» There is the message that Ing- 
to Rich porcelain enamel signs 
-a- are delivering on thousands of 
rt- dealers’ stores all over the 
0» country. 

to 

1S It’s Effective Advertising 

ve . * 

h- because it functions at 

in the point of Sale. 

ra 

al It’s Efficient Advertising 

By because its circulation is 

“é as big as all outdoors. 

yy It’s Economical Advertis- 

d ing because the space 

costs nothing and the 

i signs have a guaranteed 

: life of ten years. 

“4 And that’s why—before you 
- complete your plans for your 
e dealer tie-ups—it will pay you 
tr to write for the Ing-Rich cata- 
: log and specimen sign. 
INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
d MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 COLLEGE HILL 

e 

r BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

4 

t 

1 

“Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain” 











Seven Ways of Avoiding Wasted 
Window Displays 


These Are All Suggestions Which Almost Any Manufacturer Could 
Adopt Profitably 


By H. C. Bursley 


Advertising Manager, Murphy Varnish Company 


PPARENTLY there is little 

effort on the part of advertis- 
ing managers to ascertain what 
happens to their displays after they 
are shipped out. Most of us do 
not know how many displays get 
into the windows or how long they 
stay in the windows or what re- 
sults they get in the way of in- 
creased business. We set up 
elaborate systems for tracing re- 
sults through our magazine adver- 
tising and we may well study, in 
the same way, the results of our 
window display advertising at the 
actual point of. sale. 

It is sadly evident, notwithstand- 
ing the cheerful aspects of the 
situation, that not only can there 
be waste anywhere along the line 
in the manufacture of the display 
and in its distribution, but that 
there is waste all along the line. 
I am going to try to point out a 
few general principles which may 
be helpful in avoiding waste. 

1. Tie up your display to your 
selling and advertising campaign. 
Make your publication advertising 
and your display tell the same 
story with the same illustrations 
and in the same words. 

2. Fit the display to the job it 
has to do. Sometimes a reprint of 
your advertisement costing four or 
five cents, including postage, is the 
most effective thing you can send 
out to your dealer. 

If you are introducing a new 
product, build your display to fill a 
window. Make it vivid. Make it 
tell as complete a story as possible. 
Make it show the product and tell 
how it is to be used. 

If your product is already well 
known, build your display to last, 





Portion of an address delivered June 
8 before the Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers’ Conference of the Paint and 
Varnish Industry, at Philadelphia. 
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so that it may serve not only as a 
window display but later, through- 
out the year perhaps, as a store 
card. 

3. I feel that there are two or 
three special reasons in our indus- 
try why we should make our dis- 
plays excel in art work and in 
quality generally. One of these 
reasons is that we are competing 
with a lot of products for the win- 
dows of the hardware dealers, 
Another is that we are color 
manufacturers who should desire 
our product always to have an 
artistic setting. In general, qual- 
ity in a display is a good invest- 
ment. 

4. Make your display simple 
enough in construction so that the 
man who is to put it up will have 
no difficulty with it. If your sales- 
man or an outside window display 
service is going to look after the 
installation, you may depend upon 
getting a proper installation, but if 
you have to leave this to the dealer 
or his clerk (always in a hurry 
and perhaps not too intelligent and 
perhaps not greatly interested), 
the. display must be almost fool- 
proof, or it is likely to be wasted 
in a large percentage of cases. 

5. Furnish with the display, 
carefully prepared instructions re- 
garding its installation and use. I 
believe that more waste in the use 
of window display material can be 
avoided in this way than in any 
other. Paste on the display itself, 
unmistakable directions for in- 
stallation. A photograph or pic- 
ture in colors showing the display 
in position in the window with ap- 
propriate accessories, may 
pasted on the back of the display 
or enclosed in the carton to good 
advantage, and should yield a 
large dividend. A folder suggest- 
ing when the display should be 
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The Boston Transcript 723i. 


The Tradition 


It is a matter of doubt whether any newspaper can lay 
claim to the distinction of presenting each day, all that is 
news. Certainly, no Boston Newspaper offers more to its 
readers than does the Transcript. 

Because the Transcript covers a wide variety of subjects, 
it appeals to people whose minds are alert, people of exact- 
ing judgment, people with many and diverse interests, people 
of weight in the community, and people of standing in busi- 
ness and the professions. 

Such an audience demands a newspaper of the highest 
quality, and the satisfaction of that audience with the 
Transcript’s accomplishments during so many generations 
is the essence of the Tradition of the Transcript. Whether 
the Transcript developed to meet the requirements of such 
readers, or whether they accepted it because it was 
intrinsically so worthy, is beside the point. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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METAL PRINT (RAFT 


‘the art of printing, lithographing, etching, 

engraving, embossing, stamping, casting 
and enameling metal in a variety of color 
combinations and finishes. METAL PRINT 
CRAFT — developed by Grammes— ele- 
vates the standards of art and quality in the 
production of Name and Number Plates, 
Signs, Tablets, Display Stands, Emblems, 
Fobs, Dials, Panels, Ornaments, Coins, Ad- 
vertising Specialties and the like. What is 
the message you want to get across? 


LES: 

By this mark 44 

en Fr LI Gammes fons 
Metal Print BNC ORDO DATE al 


tai 370 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office—25 West 43rd St. 


[=[s[s|s|s|s/|s/s/s/s/s] 
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Vv 
A Place In The Sun 
For Your Product 


ACRES of ocean! Yet a tiny glistening bottle 
instantly catches the eye. It’s glass—a spark- 
ling, compelling magnet. 

Dozens of products on a retailer’s shelf. Yet the 
glass package neatly labelled and with your 
product peeping thru instantly catches the con- 
sumer’s eye. It’s glass—a symbol of quality, 
purity and confidence. 

A new place in the sun for one or more of your 
products may rest on your decision to pack in 
glass—in “Diamond I” Bottles. Our research 
facilities are at your service. And we make 
Bottles of Every description. 


Mlinois Glass Company 
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used and how its effect may be 
enhanced by newspaper advertising 
and by arrangement of the goods 
in the store, will be a good in- 
vestment. 

Most of us are weak in our 
handling of this essential feature. 
A lot of displays are broken dur- 
ing installation for lack of simple 
instructions. The average dealer 
is not a very good window dresser 
and suggestions regarding an ap- 
propriate trimming of his window 
with your material will nearly 
always be welcome and helpful to 
him. The suggestion, tactfully 
worded, that the display when 
taken out of the window be put up 
in the store or be preserved for 
future use, will nearly always get 
a good percentage of results. 

6. Put your window display ad- 
vertising into the hands of one 
man or perhaps of a department 
and have adequate time and 
thought given to this part of your 
job. Your window display mate- 
rial deserves this. Hold this man 
or department responsible for re- 
sults. 

7. Learn by experience what 
types of window display material 
are best suited to your business 
and to the jobs on hand. Follow 
up your displays to find out what 
ref accomplish and where they 
ail. 





W. A. Grevers with “Better 
Homes and Gardens” 


W. A. Grevers, formerly sales di- 
rector of the New Science Institute, 
Steubenville, Ohio, has been appointed 
circulation manager of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. He 
succeeds L. L. Ricketts, who has joined 
the Des Moines Capital. 





Form James H. Rothschild and 
Associates 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at New York under the name 
of James H. Rothschild and Associates, 
Inc., with James H. Rothschild as pres- 
ident and Nat C. Wildman as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 





John D. Spreckels Dead 


John D. Spreckels, owner for many 
years of the San Diego, Calif., Union- 
Tribune, died at that city last week at 
the age of seventy-three. At one time 
he owned the San Francisco Call. 
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In England 
the best 
Advertising 
always appears 
in 
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MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH™ 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG, 

















Do Most People Really Think? 


No, Unless and Until You Try to Put Something Over That Is Not 
True Fact 


By Edward T. Hall 


Vice-President, Ralston Purina Co., and President of the Association of 
National Advertisers 


A DETECTIVE story is always 

fascinating because it is writ- 
ten backward. The plot is unrav- 
eled rather than built up. 

Unravel some of your firm con- 
victions about advertised products 
and you will find just as fascinat- 
ing a plot. In some cases, it looks 
like a conspiracy to make you 
think and act in a given way. 

Let’s built up a case and then 
analyze it. Tom Brown, an Am- 
herst man, will be our subject. Mr. 
X, who has just been to Amherst, 
mentions that the baseball team 
this spring will be exceptionally 
strong. Three days later, another 
friend drops a remark about the 
number of good pitchers that are 
in college this year. That night 
Brown reads in the “Ambherst 
Student” that the infield is veteran 
material and the best in years. 
Somewhere else, he learns that the 
coach is a marvel in teaching men 
how to hit consistently and effici- 
ently through the open spaces of 
the outfield. 

Brown eventually has a firm 
conviction, even perhaps against 
his better judgment, that Amherst 
is going to have an outstanding 
team. He has a very keen mind 
and probably thinks more than the 
general public. But in this hypo- 
thetical case, does he really think? 
No, he accepts, probably without 
question, all the remarks and points 
that have come to his attention. 

Stop and analyze your convic- 
tions on a variety of subjects and 
you will find that you do not think 
half as much as you think you 
think. Out of the number of sub- 
jects that you might select, take 
advertising, a specific case. 

If you will unravel the plot that 
is behind your views of various 
advertised products you wili find 
deliberately built good-will which 
was created by a carefully thought- 
out plan that has, indeed, all the 
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fascination of a. detective story. 

What do I “think” about Dodge 
automobiles? They have a “high 
resale value.” They have “no 
yearly models.” The “upkeep cost 
is low.” Certainly Wall Street 
handsomely appraised the value of 
what people “think” about the 
Dodge car. But did J think or did 
I accept as gospel truth the simple 
ideas well told on posters through- 
out the country? 

The Alpha “A” test proves I’m 
a moron and perhaps that’s why I 
don’t think as much as I think that 
I think. But, I have enough fight- 
ing blood in my nature to resent 
swallowing an idea that I later 
find is not the truth. Any over- 
statement of fact or claim that ap- 
pears unreasonable proves an 
awful boomerang. 

The older I get the more I be- 
lieve that people do not really 
think—unless you try to put some- 
thing over that is not true fact. 
Dr. Cook tried it through adver- 
tising and is behind iron bars. The 
second-grade department store tries 
it and most people pass by the ad- 
vertisements. 


A GUIDE FOR THE WRITER OF 
ADVERTISING COPY 


We have found at the Ralston 
company that this philosophy can 
be turned into a real guide for the 
writer of our advertising copy. 
Under the glass desk-tops of all of 
our copy writers it will be found 
expressed in these words: 

“It’s your job to shape the 
thoughts of your prospect and cus- 
tomer. Your power over his 
thoughts can be stupendous. Don’t 
abuse it or trifle with it. Make 
his thoughts simple, sane, conserva- 
tive and so dynamic that they will 
lead to confidence and _ action. 
Over-statement or loss of confi- 
dence is a boomerang that never 
misses,” 
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THE LARGEST 
HOME-DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Is concentrated in Semi-Tropical America, the 
Market Where Home Delivery Counts Most 


Send for new Los Angeles survey showing how 
sectional climate, crops and industries, affect selling 
and advertising; and how the Los Angeles Times by 
fitting the field has built up the largest body of sub- 
sctibers—fastest-growing circulation—and largest 
advertising patronage within 1,000 miles. Address 
PROMOTION DEP’T: 


Los Angeles Times 


Or Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 
285 Madison Ave., New York. ; 
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Printed Lists of Slogans 





CaMPBELL-EWwaLp CoMPANY, 
Derroit, Micx. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are wondering if you have an 
up-to-date list of slogans available in 
printed form so that we could keep it 
on record in our Research Department. 
It would be very useful to us in 
avoiding complications and in stimulat- 
ing thoughts in the right direction 
when slogans are chosen. 

CaMPBELL-EwaLp CoMPANyY. 


Te slogans registered in the 
Printers’ INK Clearing House 
of Advertised Phrases have not 
been published separately in priut- 
ed form. Additions are made to the 
slogan list almost every day, and 
if a printed list were published it 
would be out of date in a short 
time. 

When the Slogan Clearing 
House was started in June, 1919, 
lists of slogans that were regis- 
tered were published in instalments 
of fifty or more in Printers’ INK. 
Altogether something like eighteen 
hundred registered slogans have 
been published in this manner. 
These instalments will be found in 
the following numbers: 


June 12, 1919, p. 10; June 26, 1919, 
p. 20; July 10, 1919, p. 20; July 24, 
1919, p. 20; August 7, 1919, p. 149; 
August 21, 1919, p. 72; . 4, 
1919, p. 12; September 18, P. 20; 
October ~ 1919, p. Fmd r 6, 
: Woseiber 35, 1919, p. 28; 

1919, p. 89; January 8, 
February 5. 1920, p. 4G; 

1920, p. 128; April 15, 
1920, p. 25; June 3, 1920, p. 28; 
Septem r 24, 1925, p. 44; as 8, 
1925, p. 157; October 22, 192 166: 
November 19, 925, p. 163; yp le oe 
31, ‘3925, > 41; January 28, 1926, p. 
73; March 4, 1926, p. 189; May 6, 
1926, p. 189; May 20, 1926, p. 161. 


These published lists can be 
used by advertisers and advertising 
agencies to study phrases and their 
application to the merchandise, 
service or institutions they adver- 
tise. 

Following are 150 slogans that 
have been registered in the Slogan 
Clearing House recently. This 
brings the total number of regis- 
tered slogans to  3,622.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 

Across the Hall or Across the Con- 
tinent. The Labeweed Fireproof Storage 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
All Steel and a Car Wide. 


1920, p. 48;" 
February 26, 


Stewart- 
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Warner Speedometer Corp., Chicago, Ill, 
All Your Banking Under One R Roof. 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Symbol Feminine Charm, 
The. (Perfume) ouse of Tre-Jur, 
New York. 

Analyze the Five Point Law of Ford 
Lubrication. R. J. Brown Petroleum 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ask Any Owner. Bucke . _ Poet 
Ditcher Company, ve 

Astonishingly Good. (Soap ‘Producta) 
The South African Oil & Fat Industries, 
Ltd., Natal, Africa. 

Back-Bone of Better Plasterin 
(Stay-Rib Metal Lath) The 4 tis 
Corea Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bank Where You Feel at Home, The. 
Central Trust and Savings Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barking Dog Never Bites. Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company, New York. 

Beautiful Corset Worn by Beautiful 
Women to Make Them More Beautiful, 
A. Lily of France Corset Company, 
New York. 

Beauty and Economy Burned-in. Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Assn. of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Best You and Baby Too. The 
Albert Soaps Company, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Beware Where You Buy Your Bee- 
ware. . Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 

Bienvenue a Quebec. 
ar ea & R. R. 


Brackets-of-Steel—That Never Break. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 


Canadian Pacific 
Company, New 


cago, 
right by Day, Light by Night. Pyro- 
graph Advertising Sign Corp. of U. S., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Brunner Pays in Many Ways, A. 


Brunner Manufacturing Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Built Like the Finest Automobile. 


(Whir = Latemnag = Washer Com- 
pany, ghamton, N 
Butter in Bamby Makes It Better, 
The. Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York. 
Carry the Weight, Save Freight. Atlas 
Plywood Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Cataraction. The only real Figure-8 
Movement. (Cataract Werner) 1900 - 
Washer Company, Binghamton, N 
Certainly Do Last. Felton, Sibley & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chest for Every Need, A—Chest, for- 
Every Purse, A. Caswell- Runyan Con- 
pany, Chicago, Til. 

Child’s Face Grows to Fit_the Teeth, 


The. Children’s Clinical Laboratory, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Commands the Car. (Brake Lining) 


The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Continuous Record with Guaranteed 
Accuracy, A. (Thomas Gas Measuring 
Instruments) The Cutler-Hammer 
ate arene Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cork Lined Houses Make Comfort- 
able Homes. Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dependable Time. The Sessions 
Clock Company, Forestville, Conn. 

Distinguished Banking Connection, A. 
Bank of the United States, New York. 

Everything Electrical for the Theatre. 
Major Equipment Company, Chicago, 
Ill; . 
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. ERCHANDISING” 

refers to the product 
as well as the advertising 
when an account is served 
by Procter & Collier. Let us 


give you concrete examples. 





74 
pale 





oceo 


THE PROCTER © COLLIER COMPANY 
An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 
McMixxan St. at Reapinc Roan, Cincinnati 

25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 
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St. Paul Grows! 


Recent Surveys of: 


Gas Meter Increases, 

Births Over Deaths Increases, 

Electric Connection Increases, 

Water Meter Increases, 

Building Figures, 

Polk Directory Increases and 

School Enrollment Increases 
(Since 1920 Census) 


Indicate More Than— 
295,000 City Population 
and More Than 68,500 Families 


A New Milestone in St. Paul’s Greater Growth 
March 


The Daily News 62% | 


Coverage in St. Paul 




















This is Based on Daily News City Circulation 
May 42,656 














| Total Paid Circulation for May, 88,225 











THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


C. D. BERTOLET General Manager ~ 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Representatives Kansas City Representatives 
866 Fifth Avenue Land Bank Bldg. 
B. E. WOLCOTT—H. K. BLACK DAVIES & DILLON 


Chicago Representatives Pacific Coast Representatives 
30 N. Dearborn St R J. BIDWELL CO. 
- San Francisco—742 Market 8t. 
T. C LEMON—B. D. BUTLER Los Angeles—Times Bldg. 
8. P. LA DUE Seattle—White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
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Fashionable Women Start With 
Them. Weil & Kalter Manufacuring 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Faultless, Since 1881—The Nightwear 

a Nation. Faultless Nightwear Corp., 


d. 

Finest Oil That Man Produces— 
Suited for a Thousand Uses, The. 
Three-in-One Oil Company, New York. 

First Dental Preparations Made 
Especially for Children, The. Children’s 
Clinical Laboratory, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Floor of Beauty, Economy and Dura- 
bility, The. (Sana-bestos Tiles) Frank- 
lyn R. Muller, Inc., Waukegan, IIl. 

For Delicious Ice Cream. The Alaska 
Freezer Company, Winchendon, Mass. 

For Every Machine of Every Degree 
of Wear, There Is a Sinclair O1l to Suit 
Its Speed and Seal Its Power. Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp., New York. 

For the Illustrated Side, a Coated 
Paper, for the Letter Side, a Bond 
Paper. Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

For the Land’s Sake Use Shur-Gro. 
Shur-Gro Fertilizer Corporation, Sharps- 


rg, Pa. 

Forty-eight Hours of Glorious Travel. 
(New York-Miami Service) The Ad- 
miral Line, New York. 

Four Inches of a Twenty-five Cent 
Cigar, Kraus & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

From Maine to Texas and Growing! 
A. Schulte, New York. 

From Wire Bar to Finished Copper 
wee. Rome Wire Company, Rome, 


Full Powered (Pomiac Gasoline) 
Winona Oil Company, Winona, Wis. 

Get the First National Habit. First 
tenet Bank at Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Good Buildings Deserve Good Hard- 
ware—Corbin. P & F Corbin, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Good - Twenty Years at Hard 
Labor. runner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y. 

Greatest Recent Advance in Building 
and Heating Economy, The. (Thermo- 
lath) Waldorf Paper Products Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Heat-Proof Lining for Walls and 
Roof, A. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Here Dwells Youth. Primrose House, 
New York. 

miphest Quality for Health, The. 
Charles B. Knox elatine Company, 
Inc. Johnstown, N. Y. fe 

Holophane Directs Light Scientifically. 
Holophane Glass Company, New York. 

How Easily It Rolls on Bassicks. 
od Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
‘onn. 

Ideal Builder's Sheathing Paper, The. 
Brown Company, Portland, Me. 

In Federation There Is Power. Fed- 
Tue Advertising Agency, Inc., New 


ork. 

In the New York Manner. Weber & 
Heilbroner, New York. 

Industrial Efficiency Depends on Elec- 
trical Control. The ‘utler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interrupting Idea, The. Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 

It Costs Less to Pay More. John 

& Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It Covers. It Beautifies. It Lasts. 














Good Copy 


Two or three 
years ago, a new 
client told us 
that after years 
of advertising, he 
could not see 
that it did his 
business any 
good. 


Today he is in- 
vesting three 
times as much 
in advertising as 
he did then— 
and he knows 
just why he is 
doing it. 

The business of good 


copy is to make friends 
of unknown and unseen 


people. 


Can our business help 
yours? 


| HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE JUNE (‘ssveé 
WORLD 
CONVENTION 
DATES 


Is the most extensive record 
of coming 


CONVENTIONS and 
EXPOSITIONS 


Ever published by anyone at any- 
time, anywhere thruout the en- 
tire world. 

It gives the meeting place, dates, 
secretary’s address and attendance for 
more than 4,600 International, National, 
Regional and State Conventions. Ex- 
positions, Fairs and Banquets, to be 
held at future dates in the United 
States, Canada and European Countries. 

Al approximately 700 addi- 
tional new events will follow in July— 
700 more in August—another 700 in 
September—and so on thruout the en- 
tire year. Am annual subscription will 
keep you posted concerning more than 
10,000 events to be held within the 
coming year. 

Send $15 for yearly subscription—$5 
for June iesue. (Leaflet No. 16 upon 
request.) 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc, 
116 W. 38th St., New York City 























LEADERSHIP 





100 MATS, $5.00 


This Size, This Subject and 
Ninety-nine Others 
Excellent for a series of single- 
column ads, clever house-organ 
illustrations or for putting a 
punch in any printed matter. 


Rite Now for Proof Showing a 
Hundred Subjects 


Also Reasonably Priced in Electros 
COBB SHINN 
207-K Fair Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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It Protects. It Is Economical. John 
Lucas & Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 

It Is Sterling—More Can Not Be 
Said. Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, New York. 

, It Tumbles Whi Pr gM It Circu- 
ates em. ir 1 Washer), 1900 
Washer Company, Mato , N.Y. 

It’s All Right. E. Popper & Co, 
New York. 

It’s the Contact That Counts. (Radio 
sockets). Alden M2znufacturing Co,, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Just a Darn Good Shaving Cream. 
Commercial Laboratories, Inc., Newark, 


N. 

Kaltex Hand Woven Furniture—With 
“Heart of Steel.”’ Michigan Seating 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 

eeps Cows Contented from Sunrise 
to Sunset. (Usol Fly Spray). Standard 
Lo Products Company, Milwaukee, 
1s. 

Keeps Mites Out of Hen Houses for 
One Year. (Usol Mite Killer). Stand- 
ard Tar Products Company, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Land of Scenic Splendor. State of 
New Hampshire. 

Largest in the World Because We 
Serve the People Best. United Cigar 
Stores Company, New York. 

Let the Clark Kitchens Help You. 
W. Clark Limited, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Line of Least Resistance, The. (Per- 
fume) The House of Tre-Jur, New 

or 

Longest Life by Owners’ Records. 
Gould Storage Battery Company, New 
York. 

Maker of Fine Rubber Goods for 
Over Forty Years. I. <a Kleinert Rub- 
ber Company, New Yor 

Most Smiles Per Gallon greats Oil 
& Fuel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 

National Soil Sweteener, The. (Agri- 
cultural Lime) Kelley Island Lime and 
Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

New Queen Reigns Where Ice Was 
King, A. (Ice Maid Refrigerator) The 
Lamson Company, Syracuse, ¥. 

New Way to Do Prestige Advertis- 
ing, The. Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass. 

Niagara to the Sea, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., Montreal Que., Canada. 

No_ Woma Too Stout to Be 
oa. Re. Brothers, New 


Old Responsible House, An. Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Co., Chicago, Ill. 

One Management—Ship and Shore. 
Canadian Pacific Steamship & R. R. 
Company, New York. 

One Right Oil for Ford Cars, The. 
(Ivaline-Foralyn) inona Oil Company, 
inona, Wis. 

Original Home of the Lincoln in 
~~ York. Fuller-Luce, Inc., New 


oe Is Part of the Picture. Strath- 
more Paper Company, Mittineague, 


Pathfinder of the Air, The. _ The 
Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Peak v4 Perfection, The. Rochester 
Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Perfect Cake of Perfect Castile, The 
ene Brackett Company, Waltham, 


Mas. 
Perfect Illumination Control for the 
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VOX POPULI, VOX DEI 


An unregenerate parishioner once remarked of an 
eminent Anglican divine that he “offered up the 
most eloquent prayers ever addressed to a British 
congregation.” 

That was a cruel thrust. Yet it must Le a dif- 
ficult matter for a minister to address himself solely 
to the attentive ear of Divine Providence. It must 
be hard for him to forget that after all his clients 
are listening in. 

It is the same with advertising. We have found 
that advertising suffers in quality and potency in pro- 
portion as it is designed to satisfy the preferences and 
prejudices of those who sit in the pews —the client, 
the board of directors, salesmen, ‘‘the trade”, or the 
competitors. We've always found that our best work 
is done for those clients who permit us to carry our 
petitions directly and sincerely to our common Prov- 
idence—the great army of American men and women 
who, consciously or unconsciously guided by our 


efforts, demand the goods we advertise. 


CALKINS @® HOLDEN, Inc. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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For Rent 


Experience 


Have had 18 years’ 
successful experience in 
advertising and sales 
promotion work with 
three companies only, 
all of the highest grade 
and the largest and 
most progressive in 
their line. Now em- 
ployed but looking for 
an opportunity where 
past experience and ag- 
gressive work may be 
at service of some con- 
cern that desires and 
intends to make a seri- 
ous effort to increase 
its distribution. Ex- 
perienced in market 
analysis, planning, bud- 
geting; in training mis- 
sionary men and sales- 
men; advertising let- 
ters, circulars, trade 
exhibits, bulletins, 
quotas, contests, etc. 


Best of references. 
Address “‘H,"’ Box 56, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


‘New York. 
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Modern Theatre. The Cutler-Hammer 

Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Perfect Trench at One Cut, A. Buck- 

yy Traction Ditcher Company, Findlay, 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric 
Control Apparatus. The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Policies “‘Good as Gold.’”’ London Life 
Insurance Co., London, Ont., Canada. 

Press Room Efficiency Depends om 
Electrical Control. (Printing Equipment 
Control) The Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Put It Up to Men Who Know Your 
Market. Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

Put Pep in Your Step. Dr. F. H. 
Griffith, nsas City, Mo. 

Rawiplugs Hold Screws Fast. The 
Rawlplug Company, Inc., New York. 

Road to Health and Beauty, The. 
a. me. = Corporation, New York. 

"Round and ’Round and Over and 
Over. (Whirlpool Washer) 1900 Washer 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Safe as a Bank Vault. Francis Keil 
& Son, Inc., New York. 

Safe Behind a  Stewart-Warner. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp, 
Chicago, Il 

Say Bam to Your Dealer. Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., New York. 

Secure As a Bank Vault. Francis 
Keil & Sons, Inc., New York. 

See This World Before the Nest. 
Canadian Pacific Steamship & R. R. 
Company, New York. 

Service Railroad America, The. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Co., Chicago, Il 

Ship from the Center, Not the Rim. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sign of a Better Job, The. _ Frank 
adn Electric Company, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 

Silks for Every Purpose. Belding 
Brothers & Company, New York. | 

Silks of Enduring Quality. Belding 
Brothers & Company, New York. 

Simplicity and a Strathmore _ Paper. 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittine 
ague, Mass. 

Small Priced Handy Helps That 
Make Motoring More Enjoyable, on 
(Auto Accessories). Fernald u- 
facturing Company, North East, Pa. 

Sooner the Better, The. _(Ivaline 
Motor Oil Winona Oil Company, 
Winona, is. 

Sovereign Wood, The. Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Specialists to Infants and Children. 
Children’s Clinical Laboratory, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Standard in Rubber Goods for Nearly 
Half a Century. I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Company, New York. f 

Strong Where Strength Is Needed. 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co., 
Mass. 

Style Outside—Leather Inside. (Boy's 
Jack-o-Leather Suits) J. J. Preis & Go, 
New York. 

Style and Quality Assured. D. B 
Fisk & aeons, Chicago, IIl 

Style That anne. Commonwealth 

& Leather Company, Whitmas, 
ass. 


Swinging Action Plus Rocking Actios 
Equals "Picure-8 Cataraction. 1990 
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Think of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 








ga s 


With its thirteen thousand homes, 
almost seventy percent of which 
are owned by the occupants. A 
city of landscaped home sites 
without a tenement district in 
which a single newspaper is the 
choice of more people every day 
than there are families in the city, 
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a newspaper whose leadership is 


FSR 22 


unquestioned. 


8 


THAT NEWSPAPER IS 


Che Evening Gazette 


Represented By 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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More Weal : 
in INDIANA the} : 
SQUARE MILE | : 


HE average value per square mile of 
I farm property in the United States is S 
$26,200. The average value of farm 


IN INDIANA property per square mile in Indiana is $84,- x 
Indiana ts the State 508. Over three times as much as the aver- U 
without crop failures. It age of the entire country. ar 
Tie commana The value of farm buildin Indies G 

e value of farm buildings in Indiana is 
- State tn the over $500,000,000, or almost equal to that li 
of Texas, the largest state in the Union, with Bi 
seven times the land area of Indiana. Ce 
Indiana is a state in which it will pay you ¢ 
to concentrate your advertising. Quick re ' 
turns can be traced directly to the influence P: 
of the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, the buying he 
guide of the Indiana farmer. tic 
The Indiana Farmer's Guide has a prac M 
tical and remunerative plan of dealer cooper- M 
ation which insures an ever increasing vol- N. 
ume of sales to the participants. At the pres- Ce 
ent time over 2000 dealers and merchants in 
the state of Indiana are linked together by Fi 
the Trade Booster Plan of this publication. Ca 
Write for details. Co 
Circulation ms 
Me 


More Than 145,000 ‘! 
Paid Copies Weekly eo 
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Ceohe INDIANA i 
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Cor 

FARMERS GUIDE] * 
} 

, Oh 

HUNTINGTON, Indiana 

Oy: 

B. Kirk Rankin, Publisher Wm. G. Campbell, Gen. Mgr. Me 
Represented by . Wi 

a... JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY iow Se > 


_ The 
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Washer Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Take the Sheltered Route to Europe. 
Canadian Pacific Steamship & R. 
Company, New York. 

Talk of the Town. (Candy) Park & 
Tilford, New York. 

There's a Difference Worth Knowing. 
(Perfume) The House of Tre-Jur, New 


York. 

There Is No Substitute for Kirsch 
Quality and Service. Kirsch Manufac- 
turing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 

They Wear Wear and Wear. 
(Linoleum Rugs) Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 

Third Hand With a Mighty Grip, The. 
Prentiss Vise Co., New York. 

Thousand Miles of Travel—A Thou- 
sand Thrills of Pleasure, A. Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Tires With Nine Lives, The. elly- 
Springfield Tire Comeenr New York. 

Treasure House Z Silks, The. Prim- 
rose Silk Stores, New York. 

Twelve Million People Are Today 
Using Stewart-Warner Products. Stew- 
art-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chicago. 

Voice of the Silent Drama, The. 
George D. Kilgen & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Warren-Nash Is the Safe Place to 
Buy Your Car. Warren-Nash Motor 
Corp., New York. 

Way to Say Remember Me, The. 
(Perfume). Guy T. Gibson Co., New 
York. 

Wherever Good Candies Are Sold. 
Park & Tilford, New York. 

When You Think of Better Grceen- 
houses—Think of King. King Construc- 
tion Co., North Tonawanda, | & 

Wishbone Is the Money-Making 
Mammoth, The. American Incubator 
Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, 


With Pleasure, Sir! General Cigar 
Company, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Wonder City of America, The. Miami, 


World’s _ Greatest Travel System. 
Canadian Pacific Steamship & R. R. 
Company, New York. 

World’s Largest Retailer of Hats. 
Kaufman Hats, Inc., New York. 

World’s Most Beautiful China, The. 
Meakin & Ridgway, New York. 

Wrench People, The. J. H. Williams 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Years of Wear in Every Yard. Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

You Can’t Get a Drink from a 
Drinkless Pipe. Reiss-Premier Pipe 
Company, New York. 

You Eat It with a Smile. Seale-Lilly 
Ice Cream Co., Jackson, Miss. 

You Ride Right in_a Brown and 
White, Day or Night. Rochester Brown 
& White Cab Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

You'll Be Surprised! (Revelation) 
Ventinental Tobacco Company, New 
or! 


You'll Never Make a Better Invest- 
ae - The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dayton, 

io. 

Your Best Food Be the Sea. 
Oyster Growers and Dealers Ass’n of 
North America, Washington, D. C. 
Your Legs Will Thank You (Brighton 
Wide-Web Garters) Pioneer Suspender 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your Signature Is You on Paper 


_The Wahl Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Ting! May rang the bell with 


1,422,988 lines 


of clean, paid advertising in 


The Atlanta Journal. 


National advertising made an 
all-time high month's record 


with 322,182 lines. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 















ET the kids, old and 
young, boosting for 

yeu. Every ebiid loves 

balloons — they bring 

their parents to your 

dealers’ stores to get 
em. 


National advertisers are 
using miliiens every 
month—reselling to their 
dealers for ase iu sales 
promotion campaigns of 
all kinds. 


Write us for list of big 
national advertisers 
asing “Perfect” balloons. 
We furnish literature 
and plans for promot- 
ing their sale to your 
dealers. 


PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
62 Wayne St.,Mansfield,O. 

















“ 
VIN FPSLINFENS TARAS 7 ITI NLS SHUN MEETING, 


. 
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Advertising 
SALESMEN 
Wanted 


With qualification in fol- 
lowing order— 


(1) Character and courage 
(2) Vigorous health 

(3) Clear-thinking brains 
(4) Personality and tact 


(5) Knowledge of retail 
merchandising 


(6) In position to travel 

(7) 5 to 8 years’ experience 

(8) Preferably on trade paper 

(9) Acquaintance with agen- 
cies or with advertisers 


in either clothing or 
furniture fields 


The first six requirements 
are essential, the others de- 
sirable. This is an excel- 
lent permanent opportunity 
for two ambitious young 
men of marked ability on 
a trade publishing staff 
where earnings range from 
four thousand dollars to 
over ten thousand. 


Our staff is informed of 
this advertisement and let- 
ters will be held in confi- 
dence. Interviews in New 
York or Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress, ‘““M,” Box 58, care 
of Printers’ INK 
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It’s Better to 
Mail the Catalogue in an 
Envelope 





Tue Case-Hoyt Corporation 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are planning a monthly catalogue 
for one of our customers which will 
probably be six by nine, either twenty- 
four or thirty-two pages. 

From several angles it would be an 
advantage if the envelope could be elimi- 
nated and the cover made with a flap 
in some way to close the book and serve 
as a container. 

If you have any references in your 
files regarding any such service, we 
should very much appreciate having 
them. 

Tue Case-Hoyt Corporation, 
HETHER it is good busi- 
ness to use a_ so-called 

“trick” cover as an enclosure for 
advertising matter depends upon 
the nature of the presentation. 
The plan can work well enough in 
the mailing of a broadside or some 
similar piece of advertising. With 
a catalogue the case is different. 

A catalogue, if it fulfils its fune- 
tion, is a merchandise reference 
book. The advertiser referred to 
in the letter naturally wants 
his customers to consult the book 
frequently during the month. The 
chances are that if he could get 
his trade to read the catalogue as 
closely and frequently as it merits 
—allow him to convey to them the 
real story of his merchandise, in 
other words—he would have to 
enlarge his producing capacity in a 
hurry. 

A catalogue then is not merely a 
temporary piece of advertising de- 
signed to convey a single emer- 
gency selling message. It is a 
salesman that should work con- 
tinuously during a certain period— 
a month in this case. Hence, it 
should be so designed that it can 
be easily and conveniently filed. 
Its nature must be such that the 
customer, as soon as he receives 
it, shall recognize it as a catalogue 
and not as an ordinary piece of 
direct-mail matter.—[Ed. PriNTERS 
INK. 





Charles MacKenzie, formerly with 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has jo‘ned 
the Cleveland office of C. E. Brincker- 
hoff, Chicago advertising agency. 
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“They Learned Their Lesson” 


It has well been said that “Life is a school and Experience is the 
best teacher.” Especially is this true in the sphere of business and 
advertising in particular. This was brought out forcibly recently in 
Paterson, N. J., when the management of The Press-Guardian found 
it necessary to increase its local advertising rate. 


Some merchants, naturally, resented paying The Press-Guardian 
the highest local rate of any paper in the city and tried to do “the 
impossible""—get along satisfactorily without The Press-Guardian. 


Of course, ‘twas not long before they felt keenly the loss of busi- 
ness and one by one found their way back in the columns of The 
Press-Guardian. 


You can “learn a lesson”’ from their experience—if you really 
want to put over a product in Paterson, you must use its leading 
evening newspaper— 


Che Patersun Press-Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


Represented by: 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta New York Boston 
8t. Louis Los Angeles 


— 
To Publishers— 


An established organization, with offices in 
principal advertising centers, is open for 
representation of one publication of national 
circulation. 





This organization renders a type of service 
distinctly superior to that usually associated 
with the term “Publishers’ Representatives.” 


If you feel the need for efficient, intelligent, 
aggressive representation by an experienced 
organization with an unusually large number 
of valuable contacts among advertisers and 
agencies, and your publication has possibilities 
which warrant this character of representation 


Address, in confidence, “ B,” Box 50, 
care of Printers’ Ink 








Trends in General Administration 


As Seen by a Specialist in Budgetary Control 


By J. O. McKinsey 


President of the James O. McKinsey Company and Associate Professor of 


Accounting, 


No enough data have been 
obtained through research in 
the field of management organiza- 
tion as distinguished from sales 
management, production manage- 
ment or financial management, to 
warrant any fixed opinions on the 
subject. These observations are 
to be accepted merely as some in- 
dication of the trends. 

(1) Trend to attempt some con- 
trol of the kind of stockholders. 

(a) Sales of stock to employees 
(other than executives). The 
greatest tangible asset in this is the 
encouragement of thrift habits 
through the instalment method of 
purchasing securities of the firm. 

(b) Sale of stock to customers 
of the firm—this has some very 
important possibilities. 

(2) Trend to give consideration 
to the composition of the board of 
directors. Heads of departments 
(who make a very good executive 
committee) are not as desirable for 
board in formulation of general 
policies as persons with outside 
interests. 

(3) Trend to select as chairman 
of the board a man other than the 
president of the company. There 
is a marked difference between 
policy making and executive work. 
The chairman is the contact man 
with the outside world. He needs 
plenty of time to think. 

(4) Trend to appoint commit- 
tees of the board, as executive 
committee, finance committee, etc., 
to study various problems. The 
interesting thing in this movement 
is that the board today is taking a 
more active part in the life of the 
firm, 

(5) Trend to make the presi- 
dent’s job different from what it 
used to be when the president was 
a product of the institution—a 
man who was an authority on all 


Reprinted by permission from the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society. 
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The University of Chicago 


branches of the business. Today 
staff men are filling the presidency, 
coming from the law department, 
the accounting department, etc, 
men who are not so quick to give 
decisions as formerly—inen capable 
of analyzing problems rather than 
men necessarily of dynamic per- 
sonality. 

(6) Trend toward the delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility 
to subordinates—a marked getting 
away from the one-man basis. 

(7) Trend (on account of 6) 
to fix the responsibility of sub- 
ordinates. A limited use of charts 
and instructions is desirable, with 
provision for expansion of the job 
when the given man is capable of 
doing more. Such charting, after 
all, is but a reflection of thinking. 

(8) Trend is again to the plac- 
ing of emphasis on: 

(a) Functions of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

(b) Functions of 
with a vice-president 
charge of each. 

(9) Trend to restrict the num- 
ber of executives reporting to the 
chief executive—there have been 
too many departments in the past. 

(10) Trend to set up some 
means for co-ordination of budg- 
etary control by: 

(a) Committees 

(b) Plans by head of each de- 
partment. 

(11) Trend toward the realiza- 
tion that we must recognize the 
personal element. (There are not 
enough good men to go around.) 
I suggest making up an ideal or- 
ganization chart first and then try- 
ing to get men to measure up to 
the standards set. Wise exect- 
tives attribute to their type of or- 
ganization the failures of some of 
their men. 

(12) Trend toward the realiza- 
tion that the organization will not 
run as it should unless we offer 
the proper material incentives to 
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| hese upwards of fifty years the Matthews- 
Northrup Works have been making the 
finest maps in America. 

Route maps for transportation lines, 
power maps for electric companies, re- 
source maps for government departments, 
location maps for resorts, hotels, office 
buildings and stores, maps of single city 
lots and maps of the world. But always 
fine maps. Clear maps—with clean-cut 
lines and sharp, legible letters. Maps that 
tell a story at a glance. 

Let a good map tell YOUR story. 


J.W.CLEMENT Co. 


COMBINED WITH 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


Planning - Engraving - Printing = Binding - Mailing — 
Map Specialssts 


NEW rorRK BUFFALO — cleveLanp 
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Increased “Business 


has necessitated an 
augmented staff 


«and so we have acquired the services of 
Mr. F. WILLIAM HAEMMEL, who joins this 
organization as Art Director, after ten 
years’ experience with such firms as 
W. W. Hodkinson Corporation; First 
National Pictures, Inc.; Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn; and Griffin, Johnson and 
Mann. 





evand of Mr. L. STANLEY SHUFORD who 
has a record of nine years’ successful ac- 
complishment in executive, copy, and edi- 
torial capacities in the advertising depart- 
ments of The Baker & Taylor Company 
and International Magazine Company. 


This and other recent expansions provide 
a margin of service which we shall be glad 
to place at the disposal of one, or two, 
new accounts. 
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H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. of a 

NEW YORK ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. CHICAGO NM 
440 Fourth Ave. Times Building 37W. Jackson Blvd. 
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the major executives of the busi- 
ness. 

(14) Trend toward the realiza- 
tion that a tremendous amount of 
education of executives is needed 
and that this is a continuous prob- 
lem, You can never expect a per- 
fect organization with the ideal 
man filling every position. 





Pacific Coast Convention 
Graphic Arts Program 


Following is the program of the 
Graphic Arts Departmental of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation Convention at San Francisco, to 
to be held from July 6 to 8: 

July 6: “Type Faces and Their Rela- 
tion to Advertising Printing,” Henry 
R. Hayek, Portland, Oreg.; “Stabilizing 
Credits in the Printing Business,’’ Wil- 
liam H. Barry, Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, and “The Trade Com- 
positor—A Stabilizing Influence,” Car- 
roll T. Harris, Monotype Composition 
Company, San Francisco. 


July 7: “Giving Service—Not Sell- 
ing Printing,” Stella M. Pratt, The 
Metropolitan Press, San _ Francisco; 


“The Trade Pressroom—A Stabilizing 
Influence,” William F. McKannay, Inde- 
pendent Pressroom, San Francisco; and 
“The Stabilizing Influence of the 
Printers Standard Cost System,” Henry 
M. Hastings. Oakland. 

Fletcher Ford, of the Fletcher Ford 
Company, Los Angeles, is chairman of 
the departmental. 





Start Advertising Service at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


The Campbell-Stump Advertising 
Agency has been organized at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. A. L. Campbell, who 
has been engaged in advertising work 
for twenty-five years, is president. Miss 
Grace Stump, recently with the M. & 

Advertising Agency, South Bend, 
Ind., was elected vice-president of the 
new organization. Miss Jane Bradley 
and O. R. Egger are secretary and 
treasurer respectively. Miss Rose C. 
Zekind has joined the art department. 





T. I. Crowell, Jr., Joins 
Colgate & Company 


Thomas I. Crowell, Jr., for the last 
seven years with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, advertising agency, has joined 
Colgate & Company, New York, as 
assistant to S. Bayard Colgate, director 
of advertising. 





MacGregor Davidson with 
Cleveland Agency 


MacGregor Davidson, recently with 
the Moss-Chase Companv, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has joined Paul Teas, Incor- 
porated, Cleveland advertising agency. 
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Classified Advertising 
Manager Wanted 


for newspaper in New 
York State, city of 200,000 


population. 
This newspaper is a close 
second in the field, and 


with plans the organiza- 
tion has in mind, can be 
made to show very rapid 
growth under an able man- 
ager. 

It is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man who is 
seeking a future in news- 
paper Classified advertis- 
ing. 

Answer giving age, edu- 
cation, classified experience, 
accomplishments, present 
salary, reasons for seeking 
a connection, to “D,” Box 
52, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 
Available 


An executive with an outstanding 
record of unusual accomplishment in 
the office appliance field as General 
Manager of Sales of a large well- 
known manufacturing corporation, 
whose offices and sales organization 
cover the United States thoroughly, 
is open for a new connection as gen- 
eral sales manager, general manager, 
or assistant to the president, 

He is thoroughly familiar with the 
office appliance and electric appliance 
fields. 

He is forty-four; a university man; 
and married. 

He is most highly recommended by 
the two connections he has had dur- 
ing the past seventeen years. 

He would be very much interested 
in undertaking to put over in a big 
way a product of merit which has not 
as yet been put over satisfactorily, 
or would divide his time between four 
non-competitive manufacturers for 
the purpose of securing the desired 
results through the medium of their 
organizations. Address in full con- 
fidence ‘‘C,”’ Box 51, care of P. I. 
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Awell established 
publishing house, 
with several mag- 
azines of national 
distribution, has a 
vacancy fora copy 
writer who can 
produce results by 
direct mail. Give 
full particulars in 
first letter to “J,” 
Box 55, care of 
Pmnters’ Ink. 
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I Write 
Copy 


Into it is put the experi- 
ence of twenty-five years 
—and the sinew of sell- 
ing suasion, from the 
reader’s viewpoint. It 
carries a force like fists, 
in simple English of pic- 
ture quality. The stuff 
is hard hitting—and it 
pulls. Discussion invited, 
at your convenience. 


WILLIAM 
EDWARDS 
CAMERON 
Advertising Writer 
195 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
Phone Caledonia 6743 
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The Secret 
of Success in Sales 
Contests 








(Continued from page 6) 
effect on the success of our con- 
tests, and has resulted in each 
man having an extra stimulus to- 
ward winning a prize which is by 
no means to be underrated. 

We avoid all trick contests such 
as baseball games, automobile 
races, or other forms of disguis- 
ing the contest from what it really 
is. We assume that our men are 
grown up, mentally developed, and 
endowed with sense enough to re- 
spond to a straightforward appeal 
for more business, with rewards 
to the best salesmen. 

I was always interested in con- 
tests when I was on the road, but 
when I was the weekly recipient 
of a big colored baseball diamond 
with two-base hits and foul balls 
after my name, I was thoroughly 
annoyed, at what I felt was an 
insult to my intelligence. Like any- 
thing else connected with the rela- 
tion of house to salesman, the suc- 
cessful contest must reflect a study 
on its sponsor’s part of what goes 
on in the salesman’s mind. As to 
the size and nature of prizes, we 
favor cash rather than traveling 
bags, watches, etc. You can never 
go wrong with a letter that starts 
with “enclosed find check.” We 
do not set stated amounts as a 
rule, but graduate the awards ac- 
cording to results desired. 

The maximum any salesman 
has ever won in any one contest 
is between $150 and $200. Some 
of the best ones will average to 
win about $50 per contest. De- 
pending upon the unit of sale, the 
rizes should be large enough to 
interest the men, yet not out of 
proportion to the results obtained. 
I think that we come pretty near 
to hitting the nail on the head 
when we lay down the following 
abbreviated rules which are a4 
digest of what I have said above: 

1. Know and set your objective. 
2. Make it reasonable. 3. Equal- 
ize conditions among the men ac- 
cording to capabilities and to the 
territory potential. 4. Set adequate 
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Like a Needle 
In a Hay Stack 


ECENT tests show that it takes 

one hour and twenty-five min- 
utes to read only the advertising in 
the average 24-page newspaper. 


That it takes six and one-half hours 
to read only the advertising in the 
average 200-page weekly magazine. 


One can read both the news and 
all the advertisements in the 16 
to 24 pages of SQUARE AND 
COMPASS in less than half an 
hour. 16,000 Masons do; nearly 500 
new readers begin to every week. 


Mr. Manufacturer—in which pub- 
lication is your advertisement most 
likely to be seen and read? 


NEW YORK STATE 


(Souarez, Compayy 


ee 
A Chronicle of Current Masonic Events 


Utica, N. Y. 


New York Advertising office 
130 West 42nd Street 

Room 1106, Phone Wis. 1168 
Mr. S. C. Stevens, Mgr. 
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WANTED 
BRILLIANT WOMAN COPY WRITER 


This Agency requires the service of a woman who 
knows fashions, also draperies. Above all, she 
must be able to write brilliant advertising copy 
sparkling with originality. We have a rare oppor- 
tunity for such a woman. Address “R,” Box 204, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
TWO SALES EXECUTIVES 


This Agency can also use the services of two. sales- 
executives, one who knows selling to the grocery 
trade and one who understands selling to the 
groceny trade and to the drug store and confec-, 
tionery trade. Both of these positions hold large 
compensation and opportunity for the right man. 
Preferably 35 to 40. Address “ T,” Box 205, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


This Agency also needs the services of an experi- 
enced account executive who can write his own 
copy and make his own rough layouts. He must 
know merchandising and be a strong, enthusiastic 
salesman who thinks the agency business is the 
greatest business in the world. We have a most 
appealing opportunity for such a man. Age under 
40. Address “ U,” Box 206, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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prizes; not too large, but good 
enough to be interesting and pref- 
erably cash. 5. Keep the contest 
short. Three weeks is a good 
average length except under spe- 
cial conditions. 6. Keep up the in- 
terest with bulletins at least as 
frequently as semi-weekly. 7. 
Avoid trick contests and other 
schoolboy stuff. 8. Ring in the 
wives. 9. Make the central idea 
one of self-competition. 10. Avoid 
anything in the announcements 
that tends to be critical of the 
losers. 11. With the same basic 
idea, dress the contest up differ- 
ently and run it often. 

To make a check of the results 
obtained from contests is, of 
course, a simple matter. While 
we cannot say in exact figures 
how much each one has benefited 
us, we can, nevertheless, make a 
fairly accurate estimate of the in- 
crease in number of one-gross 
orders, for instance, over normal. 
An analysis of sales during con- 
test periods over a year’s time as 
against sales during periods when 
no contests were running shows a 
decided and worth-while balance 
in favor of the contest. Further- 
more, we watch our returned 
goods reports very carefully for 
any signs of unhealthy increase 
immediately following each con- 
test, but as yet have detected no 
evidence of our men overloading 
the dealer at such times. 





Periodical Publishing Company 
Appointment 


David E. Klopp, formerly with the 
Barron G. Collier organization, has been 
appointed Eastern representative of the 
Periodical Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He will cover New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania territory. 





Fall River Papers Merge 


The Fall River, Mass., Herald and 
News have been merged. The consoli- 
dated paper will be known as the 
Herald-News. As previously reported, 
both papers were recently purchased by 
C Kelly, president of the Kelly- 
Smith Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, 


Join Van Name and Hills 


J. R. McKinney and Robb Beebe have 

joined the staff of Van Name and 
Hills, Inc. New York, commercial 
artists. 
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THE SHOE BUYER 


announces the appointment of 


EUGENE C. MILES, Inc. 
Publishers’ Representative, 
51 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 10264 
as advertising representative in 
New York State, New Jersey and 

Eastern Pennsylvania. 

This organization has adequate 
personnel, training and experi- 
ence, not merely to sell advertis- 
ing, but to render to prospective 
and actual advertisers such 
assistance and service that has 
characterized this magazine since 
its inception and is a great part 
of the value it represents to its 
field, its customer and prospec- 
tive customer. 

The service bureau of The Shoe 
Buyer will be strengthened in 
New York City, giving the same 
service to shoe buyers all over 
the country as has been given 
hitherto from the home office. 


THE SHOE BUYER 
186 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 





Sales Representatives Wanted 


for 
Philadelphia, New York City 
and Boston 


Nationally known manufacturer 
selling a quality product to large 
industrials, public utilities and 
railroads is expanding its sales 
organization and is seeking the 
services of sales representatives 
in the above cities. 


Only men who have established 
records and personal acquain- 
tanceship in the industrial field 
will be considered. Do not reply 
if you cannot meet these qualif- 
cations. 

Write, giving complete history, 
age, personal qualifications, etc. 
All replies will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Our salesmen have 
advertisement. 


Address “‘N,” Box 200, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 


seen this 
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10 Years’ 
xperience FREE! 


This PRODUCTION MANAGER Keeps His Feet 
on the Ground, Never on His Desk! 


© Recker up desk, but 
wades right through each job with « 
conscientious thoroughness that gets 
things done! 

He is not a creative man, but can work tact 
fully with the most temperamental art director 
or the most exacting copy writer. He is a patient, 

ic, efficient production manager, thor- 
eughly rounded out and fully developed in his 
chosen calling. 

Though he makes up his own mind, he is 
always willing to listen to suggestions from any- 
one who thinks he knows more about a particu- 
lar subject; he doesn’t pretend to “know it all” 
by any means. 

He is cautious and conservative—never goes 
ahead until he is sure that what he is doing is 
right. He has initiative, foresight, and can plan 
ahead. He is not upset at the prospect of having 
to think of several things at once. 

He gained his experience with agencies of the 
highest standing. A testimonial to his steadiness 
is the fact that he has been in his present posi- 
tion a long time. 

He is young, 29, ambitious, married. 
of this advertisement will gladly be sent in confi- 
dence. Kindly address 


EFFICIENT | 


Bex 201, “PRINTERS INK” 

















WANTED 
Account Executive 


A Four A agency 
wants a writer and 
account executive 
who has his “eye- 
teeth cut,” who wants 
real money because 
he has already proved 
he is worth it. Sam- 
ples will be returned 
—carefully packed. 
Address “O,” Box 
202, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Circulation Managers Meet at 
Philadelphia 


The annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers’ Association 
was held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, during the week of 
June 7, and was attended by more than 
300 delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The sessions were addressed by Mayor 
W. Freeland Kendrick, who welcomed 
the delegates; by Cyrus H. K. Curtis; 
E. R. Hatton, president of the associa- 
tion; D. B. Rose and Sidney D. 
Long. J. M. Annenberg, circulation 
manager of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, and chairman of the local commit- 
tee, presided. Mr. Curtis told of the 
growth of the Saturday Evening Post, 
which he purchased in 1897, when its 
circulation was about 2,006 copies a 
week, 

L. B. Palmer, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, told the delegates that the in- 
crease in consumption of newsprint 
amounts to 13 per cent, while the pro- 
duction was increased only 14 per cent, 
leaving production but a slight jump 
ahead of the demand. 

Charles Payne, of the Indianapol's 
Star was elected president; Harold 
Hough, Fort Worth, Tex., Star-Tele- 
gram, first vice-president and J. M. 
Annenberg, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
second vice-president. Charles Eyster, 
Peoria, Ill., Star, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Thomas J. Dowling, 

. M. Ejisenlord, and R. L. Weiler 
were elected to the board of directors. 
Atlanta was selected as the convention 
city for 1927. 





Advertising of Northwest Cities 
Proves Satisfactory 


A newspaper advertising campaign is 
being conducted by the cities of Seattle, 
Bellingham, and Tacoma, of Washing- 
ton, and Vancouver and Victoria, of 
British Columbia. According to Fred 
Crone, of Vancouver, president of the 
Puget Sounders and British Columbians, 
Associated, satisfactory results have 
been achieved and the campaign will 
be continued. 





Plywood Account for Russell 
T. Gray Agency 

The Haskelite Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Chicago, waterproof plyw 
and Plymetl, a combination of wood and 
metal plywood, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Russell T. Gray, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Business 
papers are being used. 


J. W. Lemming Leaves 


Engraving Business 
J. W. Lemming, who has been pro 
duction manager of the National Print 
ing & Engraving Company, Chicago, for 
a number of years, has resigned to 
enter the real estate business. 





Ju 
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NAT C. WILDMAN 


announces his resignation as 
President of the Wildman Ad- 
vertising Agency and his affili- 
ation with James H. Rothschild 
as Vice-President and Business 
Manager of 


JAMES H. ROTHSCHILD 
and ASSOCIATES, Inc, 


His services and 
those of Mr. Rothschild, as 
heretofore, are available to ad- 
vertisers and their agents. 


THIRTY-THREE FIFTH AVENUE 
Stuyvesant 


2. £8 
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Keeping No successful 
Down ro gg ~ am 

’ esire to dea 
Salesmen’s niggardly with 

Expenses ts salesmen on 
the score of traveling expenses. At 
the same time, any number of suc- 
cessful businesses, especially those 
that are large, feel that a goodly 
portion of profit is dribbled away 
by minor extravagances of the 
sales force. 

We would venture the opinion 
that there is not one salesman in a 
thousand who would take an upper 
berth if a lower were available. 
The difference is small, almost 
small enough to be negligible. But 
the Pullman is only one instance 
where a salesman can make a 
small saving in expense. Taxis, 
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for example, can get to be such a 
habit that trolley-cars and public 
buses become out of the question, 

The small savings which a sales- 
man can make here and there on 
expenses will, in the aggregate, 
amount to a considerable sum 
within a year. Multiply each of 
those sums by the number of men 
on the sales staff and you have a 
fair idea of the amount of what 
might have been net profits in 
your business. 

_For any sales manager to tell 
his sales staff to watch expenses 
is no easy matter. It is simple 
enough to relate the general situa- 
tion, as we have done in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, without con- 
sideration of the human equation. 
When the individual salesman gets 
a letter from his sales manager on 
this subject, he is generally apt to 
form the conclusion that the house 
he is working for is a “tightwad.” 
His next step is to say to himself: 
“Why should I worry? Aren't 
they making enough on my sales 
anyway?” In other words, the 
salesman sees nothing for him in 
return for any efforts he may 
make to cut down expenses. 

The key to the problem lies in a 
practical answer to that unspoken 
question of the salesman, “What 
do I get out of it if I reduce 
traveling expenses?” For any 
business to come out and plainly 
offer a part of the savings in 
traveling expense to its sales force 
would seem to be foolhardy, since 
such a plan might so work out that 
the salesman would be more inter- 
ested in saving money than in 
making sales. It is easily conceiv- 
able that a salesman might fail to 
make a sale because he hesitated 
to incur some necessary expense. 

It is possible, however, to com- 
bine a premium for a reduction in 
expenses together with a reward 
for increase in sales. This can be 
done through a compensation plan. 
Such a plan has been worked with 
satisfaction to the salesmen and 
the management by the Landis 
Machine Company, of Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

This plan, as related to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK by the sales manager 0 
the Landis company, C. N. Kirk- 
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patrick, calls for a salary and a 
commission arrangement. The 
commission is based on a volume 
of business in excess of ten times 
the combined salary and expenses 
of the salesman. It is evident that 
it is worth while financially for a 
Landis salesman not only to in- 
crease sales, but also to watch his 
expenses. 
This plan, it seems to us, is a 
good starting point for any busi- 
ness anxious to find some work- 
able way to keep salesmen’s ex- 
penses within reasonable bounds 
and yet not injure sales volume. 





Not long ago the 
Runaway buying heads of 
Leaders a large retail 

concern were discussing various 
products and their sales possibili- 
ties. A small tool that had been 
extensively advertised was men- 
tioned. The quality and general 
desirability of the article were 
praised, when one of the buyers 
said, “It’s such a good tool and the 
company that makes it has been so 
successful: with it, I should think 
they would make other tools; in 
fact, a line of them.” One of the 
other buyers said he thought the 
company did make other tools, but 
was not sure. When the stock- 
keeper was called he informed the 
buyers that not only did the com- 
pany make a whole line of other 
tools but that he had most of them 
in stock. 

This incident illustrates most 
vividly the danger of allowing an 
advertised leader to run away 
from the rest of the line. It hap- 
pens all the time. Selecting a 
leader from among a family of 
products and advertising it heavily 
doesn’t always mean that it is ad- 
visable to drop the rest of the 
family and manufacture only the 
leader. There are cases where this 
has been done. Campbell Soup is 
such an example. Originally the 
company operated a _ preserving 
business that comprised some 200 
varieties of canned goods. Today 
the 200 varieties have disappeared 
because the company decided to 
concentrate on one article—soup. 
But the company makes twenty- 
one kinds of soup, and one of 
these has become the leader, name- 
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ly, tomato soup. Campbell adver- 
tising, however, doesn’t allow the 
public to forget the other varieties. 

Some years ago, Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc., candy maker 
of Philadelphia, decided to put out 
a leader and to advertise it exten- 
sively. Thus was born “Whit- 
man’s Sampler.” It became so 
successful that the public nearly 
forgot about other Whitman pack- 
ages, which came pretty near to 
being a calamity, with thousands 
of pounds of candy going through 
the factory and dealers all over 
the country carrying the other 
packages in stock. So advertising 
copy was immediately changed to 
feature the Sampler in reduced 
size and the other packages in the 
same advertisement. In other 
words, copy throughout the rest 
of that year aimed to identify the 
rest of the line with the leader. 

There is undoubtedly a tremen- 
dous amount of unknown waste in 
a lot of advertising campaigns 
where the leader is allowed to run 
away from the rest of the line. A 
leader can kill the other members 
of the family or carry them along. 
Too often the advertiser forgets 
that what made the leader a leader 
—advertising—will keep the other 
items hitched to it. 





The small - town 
Trade gossip—the man 
Gossips or woman who 

knows everything that has ever 

happened and ever will happen, as 
well as many things that never 
happened—exists also in business. 

These traveling encyclopedias of 

what is often misinformation are 

particularly numerous in advertis- 
ing and publishing circles. They 
know the inside story back of 
every change in account; the true 
reasons which prompted a new 
advertising appeal; and so on ad 
infinitum. The tales they can con- 
jure up out of a clear sky are 
truly remarkable in every respect 
but one—they are based on facts 
no more accurate than those which 

Hans Christian Andersen used as 

the basis of his fairy tales. 

Not every advertising or pub- 
lishing executive is capable of be- 
coming a full-fledged gossip. It 
requires a peculiar type of mind to 
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see a plot back of every innocent 
move. But it is easy enough to 
pass gossip along and thus give it 
some appearance of truth. 

As G. M. Breinig, of Breinig 
Brothers, Inc., said before the 
Sales Managers’ Conference of the 
Paint and Varnish Industry: “Any 
man, whether he be a salesman, 
sales manager, advertising man- 
ager or chief executive of a con- 
cern, can, if he will permit him- 
self to do so, become the recipient 
of trade gossip. I doubt whether 
we shall ever see the day when 
gossip will be entirely eliminated, 
but. we, in this group, should en- 
deavor to abolish this practice by 
setting an example ourselves 
whereby we plainly indicate not 
only to our own salesmen but to 
all others as well, the fact that we 
are not interested in the troubles 
and difficulties of the ‘other fel- 
low,’ but only in the solution of 
our own problems, and that we do 
not care to be parties to the fur- 
therance of gossip, or the passing 
on, for further delectation, of 
rumors which are generally found- 
ed on fiction rather than fact.” 

We think Mr. Breinig’s sugges- 
tion could well be taken to heart in 
certain advertising quarters. The 
rumor-monger has never helped 
the cause of advertising. He has 
been of no more value to advertis- 
ing than his small-town prototype 
is to the place where he resides. 





The Spread We note some 


comment about 
of Purchas the country on 


ing Power that. particular 
section of the recent report made 
to the Federation of British Indus- 
tries by two British engineers, 
Messrs. Austin and Lloyd, con- 
cerning the American “secret of 
prosperity,” which deals _ with 
higher standards of living and in- 
creased purchasing power. Refer- 
ence to this report was made in a 
recent issue of Printers’ INK. 

The following is a paragraph 
which has attracted particular at- 
tention : 

“It is accepted in America that 
the higher the wages labor is able 
to earn the better it is for the 
community as a whole, since it en- 
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ables the workingman to raise his 
standard of living. Better wages 
enable him to obtain a few of the 
comforts of life, and these stimu- 
late his desire for more comforts, 
and even luxuries. _ The logical 
outcome of this state of things is 
that he is incited to greater effort 
in his productive capacity.” 

Now the term “better wages” is 
simply another way of saying 
“increased purchasing power,” so 
that in discussing this subject, we 
shall keep our ideas clear if we 
recall that adequate pay in the 
weekly envelope throughout the 
country can be compared to a 
charter authorizing the recipients 
to raise their standards of living. 

The relation of advertising to 
this process is not to be over- 
looked. Advertising is the agent 
which acquaints the inhabitants of 
the country with the comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries of a 
satisfying life, and at the same 
time creates the desire to possess 
them. The workingman who de- 
sires to acquire these things is 
willing to work harder for them. 
His employer, noting his increased 
productivity, is willing to pay him 
a higher wage. A general raise in 
wages is simply a method of dis- 
tributing more purchasing power. 
And it is high purchasing power 
which has enabled the wheels of 
American trade to go round at 
the rate that is the envy of the 
rest of the world. 

Nowhere else do workingmen 
enjoy comforts and luxuries on 
the scale that obtains in the 
United States. This situation has 
been made possible by the spread- 
ing of purchasing power over the 
entire country at a comparatively 
uniform depth. The influence of 
advertising in this connection is 
indirect, to be sure, but is none the 
less certain. It cannot be denied 
that people do not raise their 
standards of living until they wish 
to do so, and they do not wish 
until they have an incentive. . 

If, as the British engineers point 
out, a constant rise in the standard 
of living has been a blessing to 
America, some portion of the 
credit must go to advertising as 
an educational and directive factor. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Holds 


Election 

The following officers were elected by 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club at a 
recent meeting: President, Irving é 
Buntman; executive vice-president, Burr 

Lee; treasurer, 2. Wright, and 
secretary, Eric E. Meyer. 

In addition, four vice-presidents, with 
specific duties for the coming year, were 
elected. They are: Fred Erikson, edu- 
cation; E. F. Schmidt, promotion; A. 
Tegtmeyer, civic affairs, and Carl Zim- 
merman, departmentals. 

* * * 


San Bernardino Club Elects © 


Officers 
Albert D. Stetson was elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of San 
Bernardino, Calif., at a recent meeting. 
E. Tabor was made vice-president 

and Douglas Shaw, treasurer. 

Members of the San Bernardino club 
recently attended a meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Riverside, the program 
of which was in charge of the Los An- 

geles Advertising Club. 

* * * 


Large Gain in Minneapolis 
Club Membership 


The membership of the Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis now numbers 177, 
an increase of 77 per cent since Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. Stephen Q. Shannon 
was the winner of a new member and 
attendance contest during April and 
May. He will be rewarded with a trip 
to the Philadelphia convention. 

*x* * * 


Poor Richard Club to Form 


American Legion Post 

The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia will form an American Legion 
Post. Raymond J. Considine, _vice- 
president and secretary of the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, has charge of 
the organization of the unit which will 
be known as the Poor Richard Post. 

sy 6 


Dwight W. Jennings, a Direc- 


tor of San Francisco Club 

Dwight W. Jennings, manager of the 
San Francisco office of Lord & Thomas, 
has been appointed a member of the 
board of directors of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. He succeeds Edwin 


Scott, resigned. 
* * * 


Los Angeles Women’s Club 
Changes Name 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles has changed its name_ to 
the Advertising Association of Los 
Angeles. Gertrude C. Maynard is 
president and Gladys H. Knight is 
secretary. 


Chicago Council Re-Elects 
Homer J. Buckley 


Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, was re- 
elected chairman of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at the closing meeting of 
the season last week. 

G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager 
of Marshall Field & Company, was 
elected first vice-chairman and Stanley 
Clague, manager of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, was elected second vice 
chairman for the coming year. 

Chairmen of the several departmental 
committees were chosen as _ follows: 
Advertising agencies, Carl Johnson, 
Johnson, Read & Company; car and out- 
door advertising, George Enos Throop, 
George Enos Throop, Inc.; direct mail, 
Ben C. Pittsford, Ben C. Pittsford 
Company; farm paper advertising, Bur- 
ley B. Ayers, American Steel and Wire 
Company; financial advertising, Robert 
Mathias, Reliance State Bank; foreign 
language newspaper advertising, John R. 
Palandech, John R. Palandech Agency; 
newspaper advertising, A. G. Newbell, 
Chicago Daily News, salesmanship, E. 
Cornelius, L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writer, Inc., and window display adver- 
tising, R. Fuller, Tallman, Robbins 
& Co. 

* * * 


New York Club Host to 
French Delegates 


Advertising in France will be repre 
sented at the convention of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which is to be held at Philadelphia next 
week, by a delegation of six French 
advertising men. These delegates are 
Dr. Marcel Knecht, general secretary 
of Le Matin, Paris, M. Kaminker, Gil- 
lis Duroulet, Adrian Muller, Henri 
Doumay, Jr., and Leon Renier, Jr. 

Upon their arrival in New York, the 
delegates were escorted by officers of 
the New York Advertising Club to the 
City Hall where they were officially 
welcomed by Mayor Walker. In the 
evening the delegates were the guests 
of the club at a dinner which was at 
tended by 100 members and _ friends. 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, presided. 

*x* * * 


Financial Advertisers Conven- 


tion Program Changed 
Due to the inability of W. R. Robert- 
son, advertising manager of the Amalga- 
mated Press, London, to attend the con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at Philadelphia on June 23, 
and speak on the topic ‘Advertising 
the Biggest Financial Issue im the 
World’s History,” another speaker has 
been secured. James Howard Perkins, 
advertising manager of Goodall, B 
house & Company, Leeds, England, 
take Mr. Robertsun’s place. 
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Window Display Exhibits 
Selected 


Three window displays for exhibition 
at the Philadelphia convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, have been selected by the Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association 
out of a group of about 100 that were 
received from concerns all over the 
country. The Flit insecticide display, 
submitted by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, was awarded first 
place. An exhibit of the Murphy Var- 
nish Company was second and one by 
the Edward O’Malley Chicago Store, 
Kankakee, Ill., was third. 

* * * 


H. H. Maynard Again Heads 
Columbus, Ohio, Club 


Professor H. H. Maynard, of the 
Ohio State University, was re-elected 
president of The Advertising Club of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a recent meeting. Other 
officers elected were: First vice-president 
/, E. Putnam, second vice-president, 
H. H. Holderle; treasurer, Charles S. 
Anderson and secretary, Delmar G. 
Starkey. 
* * * 


Eighth District Convention at 


Twin Cities 


The convention of the Eighth Dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which includes 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, will be held during Twin Cities 
Market Week, August 2 to 7. Sessions 
will be held on two days, one at St. 
Paul and the other at Minneapolis. 
John DeWild, chairman of this district, 
is in charge of the program. 

*x* * * 


Women’s Club Holds Bridge 


for Convention Funds 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 

Toledo recently held a “Poor Richard 

Bridge” to increase the funds to be 

used by the fifteen delegates who will 

represent the club at the Philadelphia 

convention of the Associated Advertis- 
itg Clubs of the World. 
* * * 


J. F. Reed Heads Galveston 
Club 


J. F. Reed, advertising manager of 
the City National Bank, has been elected 
president of the Galveston, Texas, Ad- 
vertising Club. F.C. Beseler was made 
vice-president and V. Hugo Ungar, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

* * * 


W. L. Bracy, President of 
Boulder, Colo., Club 


W. L. Bracy, vice-president of the 

Gibson-Bracy Advertising Agency, has 

t chosen president of the Advertis- 

ing Club of Boulder, Colo. Hiram 

ullen is vice-president and Max W. 
m, secretary, 
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Sacramento Club Elects 
C. H. Farrell 


Charles H. Farrell, of the Sacramento 
Bee, was elected resident of the 
Advertising Club of Sacramento, Calif., 
at a recent meeting. Arthur H. Hobbs 
is now vice-president. E. C. Haskins 
and Arthur . Wynne were re-elected 
treasurer and secretary respectively. 

e. Sim 


Norman Kal, President, 
Washington Club 


Norman Kal was elected president of 
the Advertising Club of Washington, 
D. C., at a recent meeting. Ernest 
Johnston was made first vice-president; 
Sylvan King, second vice-president; 
Sydney Sellinger, treasurer, and Miss 
Margaret Sitgreaves, secretary. 

* * * 


Worcester, Mass., Club Elects 
Officers 


The Advertising Club of Worcester, 
Mass., elected the following officers at 
a recent meeting: President, George 
Johnson; first vice-president, Chester F. 
Edwards; second vice-president, B. Le- 
roy Woodbury; secretary, C. P. Morton, 
and treasurer, Roger E. King. 

es F 


Women’s Club of Toledo 
Elects S. B. Elgutter 


Selma Baer Elgutter has been elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Toledo, Ohio. Gypsie D. Lock- 
ing was made vice-president; Sara M. 
Earle, secretary, and Marie C. Cassady, 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Organize Golf Section at 


San Francisco Club 
Members of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club interested in golfing have 
organized a golf section under the chair- 
manship of George H. Palmer. The 
first of a series of tournaments for 
club members will be held on June 17. 
x* * * 


Maxwell Droke Elected by 
Indianapolis Club 


Maxwell Droke was elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
at a recent meeting. Daniel Goodman 
and Henry Thornton, Jr., were elected 
vice-president and treasurer, respectively. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club to Hold 


Frolic 
The Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
will hold an Advertising Club Frolic 
on June 21. James Sprecher is general 
chairman of the affair. 
.-s 


San Antonio Club Holds 


Annual Outing 
The Advertising Club of San An- 
tonio, Tex., held its annual outing at 
Medina Lake on June 12. 


ae ee 





The Little 


Wake propaganda in behalf of 
business associations frequent- 
ly does more harm than good. This 
is the conclusion to be drawn from 
a recent statement made to the 
National Association of Credit 
Men by Marshall D. Beuick, man- 
ager of the association’s public 
relations department. Referring 
to such organizations, he said that 
“yards of clippings from news- 
papers are more often endangering 
their reputation and standing with 
the reading public than helpitg 
themselves.” 

Thus does knowledge spread as 
to the malefactions of the “press 
agent” and “publicity counselor,” 
who so frequently convinces his 
employers that he is doing their 
cause a vast amount of good when 
he can induce a periodical to print 
a yard or two of predigested mat- 
ter—some of it dull, most of it 
untruthfully biased, and very little 
of it permanently helpful. 

“The public relations man’s 
job,” went on Mr. Beuick, “is to 
uncover the news within his or- 
ganization for which the papers 
have neither the time, the men nor 
the money.” 

Concerning the legitimate un- 
covering of news the Schoolmaster 
has nothing adverse to say; it is 
the writing, dishing up, and hid- 
ing of the source of propaganda 
disguised as news that does the 
damage—and the harm is suffered 
not only by the publication which 
unsuspectingly accepts it, but 
eventually by the organization 
which sponsors it. 

All over the country there are 
business associations which have 
been organized for a perfectly le- 
gitimate purpose which is carried 
out ina perfectly candid way. They 
wish to educate and convince the 
public as to the merits and de- 
sirability of their products or ser- 
vices. 

To this end they take space in 
selected publications, pay for it, 
and deliver their messages over 
their own name. What they have 
to say is frequently propaganda, 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


but it is propaganda such as all 
salesmen are expected to make—it 
is open, above-board, _ straight- 
forward and clear. That is the 
honest way of doing business with 
the public, 

The other thing is only too often 
mis-named a matter of “public re- 
lations.” But such relations are 
rarely public. They have a trick 
of becoming excessively private. 
And such privacy is liable to pro- 
mote left-handedness in all other 
matters. 

* * * 


James H. Rand, Jr., in his re- 
cent book, “Assuring Business 
Profits,” tells in a highly interest- 
ing manner of a very practical 
way to get business suggestions 
from employees. 

It is a plan that will get im- 
mediate attention from any execu- 
tive who, with high hope, has tried 
the old-fashioned suggestion box, 
only to have it fail. Like those 
executives Mr. Rand, too, has 
tried the suggestion box and has 
found that it didn’t get results. 
Workers didn’t like the idea of 
depositing written suggestions in 
a slot while other employees look 
on. That is the big drawback. 
They become embarrassed. An- 
other disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the name of the person mak- 
ing the suggestion usually cannot 
be kept concealed until after the 
merit of his idea has been passed 
upon. 

Mr. Rand’s plan overcame these 
disadvantages. He has described 
it in the following manner: 

“A suggestion blank with a num- 
bered stub is enclosed in every pay 
envelope. With it goes an enve- 
lope addressed personally to the 
general manager. The idea or sug- 
gestion is written on this blank, 
but it is not signed, the writer 
retaining the numbered stub for 
identification. It is mailed in any 
convenient post box and is de 
livered by the postman. The com- 
mittee that considers these sugges 
tions knows them only by num 
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Fighting New Jersey Skeeters 





NX TEW JERSEY Boy Scouts pledged their 


yi full strength in the proposed campaign 
to exterminate the state’s pest, the mosquito. 
The boys worked in cooperation with County 
Commissioners, the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and school children in general. 


‘THE drainage of 320,000 acres of upland 

and 140,000 acres of salt marsh by mos- 
quito fighters during the past few years has re- 
lieved over two millon New Jersey residents 
from the mosquito menace,” recently stated one 
of the state’s leading entomologists, 


ANY communities count on Scout help for 

Public Service. ‘This interest and train- 
ing in public affairs will equip the Scout of 
today with the knowledge to make him the 
leader in his community in just a few years. 


HE time to make an advertising investment 
in this man of tomorrow is now, while he is 
still at his most impressionable age. 


BoyS$UirE 








37 So. Wabash Avenue 
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CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
ENTIRE WEST! 


A circulation concentration of 
96% in Los Angeles and 
immediate suburbs! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Bidg., Chi- 
cago, It. 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisoo, Calif. 

















Available— 
Sales Management 
Merchandising, Selling 


A seasoned man with executive ability 
who knows several lines of merchandise 
and knows selling from many angles 
available soon. 

His history shows steady progress. His 
sales experiences have been varied and 
from coast to coast. 

He has sales merchandising and ad- 
vertising ideas that are worth money 
to you. 

Prefers the firing line to a desk. 

He expects a good income and expects 
to earn it. 

Address “G,”’ Box 54, care of P. I. 

















TOY BALLOONS 
BALLOON NOV ELTIES 


Advertising Purposes 
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and is able to decide on them with- 
out any possible personal bias. So 
far as they know, a given sugges- 
tion or idea may have come from 
the office boy or from the 
treasurer. 

“All practical suggestions are 
accepted for present or future 
action and the numbers appearing 
on them are posted on the bulle- 
tin-board so that those who have 
made them may present their stubs 
and receive a check. The sugges- 
tion is also credited on the per- 
sonnel records so that it may be 
reviewed at the quarterly survey, 
Very naturally the number and 
soundness of suggestions made are 
large factors in determining salary 
increases and promotion. We also 
have a prize for the person making 
the largest number of suggestions 
during the year. As I write this, 
it looks as though one of the office 
boys would win it this time.” 

After this description of his 
simple plan, Mr. Rand gives a 
picture of the results that have 
been obtained. After first declar- 
ing that “results are remarkable,” 
he continues with the following 
information: 

“Because of it, every person in 
the organization takes an active 
and intelligent interest in the 
progress of the business. Through 
it we have become better ac- 
quainted with one another; it has 
revealed marked ability in places 
where he least expected it. A 
suggestion frequently shows that 
the writer has a turn of mind that 
is. needed in another department. 
Machine operators have revealed 
ability that has justified their being 
transferred to the sales school; 
office people have found more ab- 
sorbing work in the production de- 
partment. An executive and his 
assistant spend their entire time 





YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohle 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 
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CarL E. BeuR 


Director of Sales and 
Advertising 


Paul F. Beich Co. 
Bloomington, II). 


Number Four of a series. 





“About twenty - four 
years ago—’’ 


Asour twenty-four years ago a local weekly 
employed me to carry papers at one dollar a 
week, and to write high school news in exchange for 
an occasional pass to the theatre. 


Naturally, I read the paper I served in two capac- 
ities and so I came across an offer of cash prizes 
for the best advertisements for Printers’ Ink in- 
serted by an individual. 


The point that most interested me was that every 
contestant who had his ad published was entitled 
to a year’s subscription to Printers’ Inx. 


I had never written an advertisement and, strange 
to say, did not win any of the cash prizes but I 
did get the year’s subscription, for my employer 
inserted the advertisement without charge but neg- 
lected to pay a week’s wages when the paper sus- 
pended some time later. 


Cover to cover reading of the much smaller pub- 
lications of those days served to whet my interest 
in advertising and selling, while my previous in- 
clinations had been toward writing and my goal, a 
job as reporter on a daily. 


When on graduation, I had two offers of jobs, 
one in newspaper work and one in business, my 
greater interest in business, for which Printers’ 
[nk was at least partially responsible, veered me 
into the candy business and knowing nothing 
else, I’ve been there ever since. Now we _ use 
Printers’ INK more in connection with selling 
problems than ever. 


The experience of other manufacturers in related 
lines occasionally saves costly experimenting. 


Frequently a single issue gets to the president, 
vice-president and credit manager as well as sales 
executives and, now and then, we read parts of 
articles to salesmen at our meetings. 

Experiences of other firms impress salesmen more 
than when the same point is made by their own 
sales manager, so we keep on the lookout for 
articles that emphasize points we wish to impress 
our men with. 

Both the Wreexty and MonrTHLY are thoroughly 
thumbed over by the time the next issue arrives. 
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INCREASED SALES 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
ReEpucepD Costs 
Lower PRICES 


—The above results justify the enormous 

yearly expenditure for general pub- 
licity advertising. 

—Premium Advertising may be justified 
on precisely identical grounds. By its 
use new customers are secured and 
old oustomers held. 


—It is not ‘‘something for nothing.’’ The 
loyalty of a customer to a particular 
brand of merchandise is worth a great 
deal to its manufacturer. 

—A portion of the advertising fund ex- 

ded in this way is certain to result 
Increased Sales—Quan —_—, uc- 
tlon—- Reduced Costs—Lower Prices. 


—It is a sound, ethical, logical and 
effective method of advertising. 


—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on request to those stating the nature 
of thelr business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 

9 West {8th Street, New York. 











Available— 
Selling, Merchandising, 


Advertising Experience 


This man, American, 37, Christian, 
married; educated, cultured, traveled, 
offers unusually broad qualifications. Has 
8 lized knowledge and contacts in 
toilet preparations, food products, oils 
and securities. His experience includes 
actual selling, sales management and ad- 
vertising. 

le wants a connection as sales execu- 
tive “put is willing to earn it by personal 
sales work. He is willing to take orders 
until he proves that he is capable of 
giving them. Compensation is secondary 
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PACH Ti BROS 


28 West 44th Sesent, Hes New York, mT; 
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studying and applying these_ sug- 
gestions. p 

“The friendly rivalry of this 
plan that includes all workers, its 
bonuses, and the knowledge that 
every person has this opportunity 
to put his or her ideas before the 
management has encouraged initia- 
tive. It has increased incomes and 
facilitated promotion; it has con- 
tributed greatly toward a_ better 
product, a more complete service, 
and steadier and more consistent 
profits. It is, without doubt, one 
of the most valuable plans we have 
ever discovered.” 


B. J. Davis, president of the 
Davis Paint Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., recently made a busi- 
ness trip to Washington and was 
gone two weeks. This fact in it- 
self is chiefly of importance to Mr. 
Davis. But the Schoolmaster 
mentions it here because of the 
methods Mr. Davis used to ge: 
some good advertising out of his 
trip. 

While in Washington he sent 
each of his retail customers a post- 
card. Then after he got back to 
Kansas City, he wroté his retail 
friends a letter. 

First of all he was grateful to 
them for the business they had 
sent in during his absence. Then 
he said: “The first day in 
Washington we went down to Mt. 
Vernon, the old homestead of 
George Washington. This is a 
very beautiful place and I think 
the view from the porch of Wash- 
ington’s old home out over the 
Potomac River is the most beauti- 
ful scene I have ever witnessed. 
The old home is kept with exactly 
the same furniture as when Wash- 
ington lived there. The big fire- 
places and the old-time four-poster 
beds are regular curiosities now. 
The Washington estate formerly 

















THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. ~ 
sing power of readers is 

many millions. 
producer in the hotel field 


BEN. P. B 
951-957 eontiee Exch., Chicago 
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Daily Mail 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


FRONT PAGE 


THE ONLY VACANT DATES 
for NEXT YEAR—1927 


WéE publish below a list of the only 


‘*DAILY MAIL’’ Front Pages which are 
vacant next year. All the other dates for 1927 
have been booked. The price of ‘‘THE 
DAILY MAIL’’ Front Page is £1,400. 

August 1, 1927 
August 6, 1927 
August 18, 1927 
August 26, 1927 
December 24, 1927 


“THE DAILY MAIL” 

is, in itself, a complete 

Advertising Campaign for 
the United Kingdom. 


CARMELITE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


N.B.—The Front Page of ““THE DAILY MAIL” is | 
accepted as the best advertising valueintheWorld. The 
next best is an inside page of “THE DAILY MAIL.”’ 



































EDITOR WANTED 


A neighborhood weekly news- 
paper, published in Brooklyn, 
needs an editor, Paper runs 
from 14 to 24 pages, needing 
about 40-45 per cent news mat- 
ter to fill. This is made up of 
a page and a half of syndicats 
matter, balance is re-write, 
copy sent in by readers and 
original by the editor. There 
are some meetings at night to 
attend. Must write editorials. 
Reply, in confidence, stating 
age, fraternal connections and 
salary desired. Upon receipt 
of reply, will communicate im- 
mediately. Write fully your 
qualifications. Address ‘‘L,’’ 
Box 59, Printers’ Ink, 














High-Salaried 


young man, 25, single, wishes to leave limited 
field for that of advertising where unusual 
writing ability, imagination, business sense, 
and knowledge of people gives opportunity of 
greater achievement. Ho'ds A.B. and A.M. 
decrees and has had considerable publicity, 
writing and some copy experience. Will start 
in any capacity at small salary, but prefers 
and most able at copy. Address ‘‘Q.,’’ Box 
203, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TESTIMONIALS 


of Famous People 
Through unusual connections | am in 
a position to obtain for any advertiser 
the personal endorsement of well known 
individuals or stage and screen celeb- 
rities. The charge for such service is 
nominal. For further information, 
either for Immediate or future use, 
address “‘E,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 
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consisted of about 5,000 acres, but 
now contains only 250 acres. ] 
saw the original deed by which this 
land was transferred to George 
Washington. When Washington 
lived he had about 400 slaves to 
help him farm this big estate. All 
of the buildings have been kept in 
good repair by the frequent use of 
good paint.” (The italics are the 
Schoolmaster’s. ) 

Mr. Davis told about a few inci- 
dents of the trip and then for a 
little business : 

“T mailed you a card after my 
return to Kansas City, telling you 
about the free brush and perco- 
lator offer during June. With this 
letter I am enclosing another printed 
slip telling you about it. This 
offer positively ends on June 30. 
It will help you get a great many 
additional orders during June. 
You will be able to clinch the 
orders of a large number of prop- 
erty owners who are ‘on the fence’ 
now by telling them of this special 
brush and percolator offer. If you 
can’t get their orders for immedi- 
ate shipment tell them that you 
will take their orders now and 
ship any time this summer or fall 
and send either a free brush or 
percolator. But explain to them 
that in order to get either of these 
free premiums you must have their 
orders during the month of June 
even though they are not for ship- 
ment until later.” 

This sort of thing may be just a 
bit far-fetched, but Mr. Davis 
idea is good. One seldom makes 2 
mistake by trying to cultivate 
friendly relationships with his cus- 
tomers. 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 
Ur sGRsne process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
'@) = NG trial order will convince you that it is the bes 


e-Inking you can buy | 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 


Try it A 
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TO THE MAN 


in business for himself 

in Chicago or the vicinity, 

who feels that he can 

increase his income appreciably 
by ridding himself 

of the mass of detail 

involved in the handling 

of the accounts he controls, 

in order to devote more time 
to developing new business, 

we offer the facilities 

of a smooth-running organization, 
with complete departmental staffs 
and 42 trained assistants, 
equipped to do full justice 

to the accounts he places 
through this agency. 
We have a working arrangement 
to suggest which presents 
many highly attractive features. 
Box “K,” 57, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilc Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


$500 a Month Profit 


on a $1,000 investment or easy terms to 
be arranged. Original investment. re- 
turned in two months. Box 684, P. I. 


PRINTING—<Automatic machinery, va- 
riety of type for commercial work. Im- 
printing a Spey, enn and 
SERVICE assured. iddletown Press 
(Chickering 8264), 117-119 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Trade paper now showing profit and in 
field which will support bigger promo- 
tion. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Address Box 686, P. I. 


FOR $25 CASH 
Your one inch DISPLAY ad goes in 70 
N. Y., 50 N. J., 24 Pa., 10 Conn., coun- 
try weeklies one time. Lawrence F. 
Deutzman, Smithtown Branch, L. L, 
Svndicate Advertising. 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated. Suite 1004, 1841 
Rroadway, New York City. 


Several Accounts— 
An Excellent Executive— 

A Southern Office— 
To some big agency that has a reputation 
and an organization to maintain it this 
is a FIND. Many years’ broad experi- 
ence and proven ability make this ag- 
gressive owner of a_ successful small 
Southern agency valuable. Several nice 
accounts that a real agency would like to 
have go ‘long. Lack of organization to 
properly service them makes this man 
available as Southern Office Manager or 
otherwise, to a capable organization. 
Write in confidence. Box 683, P. I. 




















Printing Salesman—Modern progressive 
printing firm, fully equipped for commer- 
cial and advertising printing, wants a 
thoroughly experienced salesman controll- 
ing a well-established clientele. Commu- 
nications confidential. Box 682, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Excellent opportunity for young artist as 
assistant to art director of progressive 
printing organization. To work on letter- 
ing, visualization and dummies of direct- 
mail and displays. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


, COPY WRITER 

Definite spare time proposition for versa- 
tile idea man who can prove he has the 
goods. No amateurs nor mediocre profes- 
sionals need apply. Almost will not do, 
Write for appointment. Mr. Johnson 
care of Doll & Smith, 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York. 


EDITOR WANTED 

. For Trade Journal 
Experienced man with Editorial and 
Managerial Capacity, by well established 
growing Monthly now in its fourth year, 
amply financed and with extraordinary 
opportunity for development in its field, 
the Dairy Industry, which is one of the 
four largest industries. A man of initia- 
tive and aggressiyeness required. He will 
be placed in a position that will bring 
unusual rewards for effective service. 
Write in confidence, giving particulars 
of experience, stating salary wanted, etc. 
President, P. O. Box 834, troit, Mich. 


COPY WRITER 


with correspondence course or resident 
school experience, qualified to prepare 
follow-ups and take general charge of 
advertising. The right man will have 
opportunity to create important posi- 
tion for himself as advertising manager 
of substantial organization, with salary 
advancement commensurate with his 
ability to develop business. Reply by 
letter, stating experience and starting 
salary. Any samples of work you care 
to send will be handled carefully and 
returned. Address Mr. Jay Falk, New 
York Institute of Photography, 10 West 
33rd Street, New York City. 

















WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN A 
PUBLICATION THAT EVERY 
LIVE RECOGNIZED AGENCY 
WOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
REGULARLY? 


A publication just as necessary in its 
way as the “Standard Rate and Data.” 
More than 150 Agencies purchased first 
edition without seeing a copy. Owner 
will sell for $5,000 as it conflicts with 
his other business. Copy of publication 
and full particulars on request. This is 
an opportunity for some advertising man 
to operate a little business on the si 

that should assure him a nice income for 
ife. Address Box 673, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—By large east- 
ern manufacturer of com- 
mercial and fine stationery 
envelopes, both printed and 
plain, an experienced en- 
velope salesman to solicit 
the large jobbing and con- 
suming trade in the eastern 
section of the country. Give 
full details regarding age, ex- 


perience, etc. Box 674, P. I 
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LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 


An experienced man, 25 to 35, to 
solicit posters, window trims, cut- 
outs, counter stands, etc. Chicago 
and surrounding territory. Box 
678, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant—Practical printer, 
two years’ university training in adver- 
tising, can draw, permanent connection 
desired with real o Opport p. <pettion, 
age 27, marrie1. ox 690 


Editor—Fifteen years New York; finan- 
cial daily, trade weekly and monthly 
associate; interviewer, writer, executive; 
produces pen sketches, layouts; employ- 
ers’ references. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
desires opening on trade pal Py 
writer, familiar with marketin b- 
licity. Knows make-up. Full - alf 
time. Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—good on decorative illus- 
tration, lettering and color poster 
work—desires HALF-DAY job. 
Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER 


A long, interesting experience getting 
results for many varied mail-order ac- 
counts; Agents, C. O. D. and Direct 
Sale; go anywhere. Box 681, A 




















MAIL ORDER 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
DIRECT MAIL 
EXCEPTIONAL LAYOUT MAN 
been responsible for prominent accounts 
spending half to a million yearly; for- 


merly with three big New York agen- 
cies; go anywhere. Box 680, P. I. 


Advertising—Sales 


Young executive desires connection with 
eace Meme in or near Chicago. - 
pared to capably handle every phase of 

industrial advertising, sales promotion, 
market analysis and sales correspondence. 
Able copy writer and layout man. Quali- 
fied to buy printing and edit trade paper. 
College education. Salary $3,000. Avail- 
able July 15. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEAS 


For more than ten years as advertising 
manager and as service agency man have 
_— selling ideas for retailers in 
lines. verything from floats and 
oe lows to special sales and auctions; 
from elimination of competition to divi- 
dend paying co-operation. Ideas that sell 
advertising, because they are the sort of 
ideas that sell merchandise, based on 
a thorough knowledge of retail_merchan- 
dising, and human nature. Plenty of 
samples to substantiate above. Can prom- 
ise some agency variety—a new variety. 
Copy and layout man last ten years but 
ve always contacted both in service 
and securing accounts. No organization 
agency experience but want it. Made 
sixty-five hundred last year. Write me. 
x 688, Printers’ Ink. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==>) 


AIL ORDER ADVER- 

TISING MAN with big 
record of sales increase seeks 
new connection. Knows direct- 
mail, dealer-aid and window 
display methods. Four years 
in present pesition. a able 
of handlin ae any 
business y tee 33; 
married; guoleat salary, $75; 
ready to start lower. Men- 
tion our No. 4805. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Young Man, 2 26, B.S., M.A., three years’ 
experience, publicity, syndicating, research, 
wants responsible connection offering sub- 
stantial advancement. A worker who 
makes good. -Best references. Box 675, P. I. 





Advertising Manager Available 


Some large retailer, manufacturer or 
chain store will find my fifteen years of 
advertising profitable. Thoroughly sea- 
soned. Have only made five changes in 
my life. Have managed and produced 
advertising for everything from ice 
cream to railroads. Know retailers of 
every type in many lines of business. 
Know retail merchandising from auction 
sales to creating atmosphere or correct- 
ing prejudice. All with both eyes on the 
cash register. My broad experience can 
save you my salary of six thousand first 
year, if a contract for second year at 
seven after first 3 months. Box 689, P.I. 








7 . . 
15 Years’ Unique Experience 
Have handled complete retail and terri- 
torial accounts running as high as eighty- 
five thousand—some covering State of 
California; doing survey, plan, copy, art 
work (both line and color) selection 
media, etc., as advertising manager and 
head of own service agency. Know nearly 
all retail lines; clothing; jewelry; hats; 
drugs; automobiles; woman’s wear; shoes; 
real estate. Territorial: radio, washing 
machines, electrical appliances, automo- 
biles; food products; also association ad- 
vertising and direct by mail. A year to 
eight years on each of above. Have em- 
ployed artists and copy writers and know 
how to work with them. Ideas galore— 
wrote one to four ads daily on a f 
product for nearly two years—one to 
twelve clothing ads daily (six or seven 
concerns) for ten years. At present, “‘at 
liberty” but can furnish letter from any 
concern — handled. Do not know it 
all; but do know retailer and consumer. 
ire connection with big agency; know 
how to secure and hold accounts and 
make profit; na thorough training in 
marketin analysis, conjunction other 
—_, o anywhere; responsibilities de- 
mand I make seven thousand, which is 
my average over last five years. Some 
manufacturer with chain retail stores 
will find in me a sound advertising 
manager; know how to work with agency. 
Thirty- five years old; have never done 
anything but advertising; this is my first 
ad for a job. Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 
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N? matter what publications 


you use, there are 1206 
other nationaladvertisers who can 
use them if they want to. No 
matter how big the space you 
buy, it is for sale to your com- 
petitors at the same price. The 
one element in your advertising 
program that your fellow adver- 
tisers can't duplicate at card rates 
is the story you tell about your 
product. Is your copy the kind— 
think candidly now—that would 
stop you and make you read if 
you didn’t own the business or 
help to run it? 


ers 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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82 per cent gain in April advertising lineage 


3,002,127 lines of advertising. Irom the recent report of 
Editor & Publisher covering’ 134 newspapers in 30 leading 
American cities this lineage with a single exception was more 
advertising than that carried by any other newspaper. The Chicago 
Tribune carried more millines of advertising than any other 


newspaper in the world. 

The gain over April, 1925, was 760 columns—an 82% increase, 
This was 
152% more than the gain of the Herald-Examiner 


82% more than the gain of the Daily News 
129% more than the gain of the Evening American 


(The Tribune gained more than the News and the American combined! 
CWO 
S UCH a gain is in line with the giant strides forward which 


D— sexx April of this year The Chicago Tribune carried 


The Chicago Tribune is making. It is possible because of 

the success of the advertisers in The Tribune. Tribune suc 
cess and its advertisers’ success are interdependent. Advertisers 
prosper through use of The Tribune. The Tribune in turn by 
demonstrated ability to promote sales shares in the increased ac 
tivity. Hand.in hand, it is expanding with advertisers and the 
irresistible development of the great Chicago territory. Share @ 
this era and area of prosperity. Grow with The Tribune in 1920! 


The Chicago Tribune 


iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/ (A 








(The circulation of The Tribune on week- 
days is now more than 725,000 and on 
Sundays is in excess of 1,100,000) 








